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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene 7 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Za: yh 
anstrasse % veoken. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th ‘Street. Summer Residence: Jresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. . B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE. 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
hy taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
ad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. — 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 7ist Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALV ES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, | 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 808-804. 
_ Mail address : 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE 


Basso Cantante. 
Oratoric, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER 


Contralto. 
Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal! Instruction, 
33 West 26th Street, New York. 
Mr. J. 


C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., Mondays sad Tharetaye. | 
Residence and address : 
7 West 23d Street, New York. | 


NATHAN GANS, 
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Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New Y ork. 
MARIE MILDRED MARS 
Pianist. 


Will takea limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall. New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's | 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the | 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 
Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


— 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 
or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : Studio 8, Horton Bldg | 
142 West 125th Svect, New York. 
“ee ive" me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd 
and my confidence in = Ebi 
the instrument.”—Ww. Mason. 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 


Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte | 
de Leyde, Marie Stori, a McKay, &c. 

Vocal Studio: The Alpine, 

38d Street cau Broadway, New York. 


LILLIE a’Angeto BERGH 
School of Singing. | 
Winter Studios: 56 West 50th Street. Daily, 1 to 4. 
Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
in Italian, German, French and English. Natives’ 
accent. ORATORIO and CONCERT Répertoire. 
Assistarit Teachers. Special Courses. Circular. | 
Permanent address: Chickering Hall, New York 





ity as a teacher of 
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Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SES ADELINA anp 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio : 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EM MA HOWSON, | 


Vocal Studio, 


96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
__ Tuesday ~ and F ridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Prepares pupils for the apent vocal teacher 


MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 


124 East 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. CHARLES | LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 


method. 


Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York, 


Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 


Conductor of the Beethoven Mannerchor. 
Harmony and Composi- 


Instruction. Specialty: 


CHARLES HEIN ROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. 
Harmony 


69 Seventh street, New 


70 West %th Street, New York. 





York. 





With the 
Instruction, Organ and 


12 West 11th street, New York. 


FERDINAND DUN IKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 


St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


| Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN 


Instruction in Singing. 


69 West 54th Street New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor 





Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 


son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 


‘Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


| WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 


usical Theory. 


| Address All Souls’ Church, 


Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 


Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 





DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 


Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Ad iress 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 


220 Central Park, South, New York. 


Piano 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 





ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 
Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio, 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
__ Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 


MARIE ENGLE. 18 wrhetes Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpin, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: 
Personal address: 


MMe. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, _ 


Voice Culture. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York Season, November 1 to May 1. 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 


687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Voice and Piano. 
12 East 15th Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 


Violin, Piano, ‘Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio: 
535 wasingeee Avenue, » Brocklys,  * # 


HARRIE T VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 


Mug. FLORENZA v’ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
256 Ww est Tist Street, New York 


WIL L IAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York 


| Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


Contralto. 
| Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY ME TROD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 
50 West 36th Street, New York. 


| GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
227 West séth Street, New York. 














CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 


Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


| M. I. SCHERHEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 


New York. 


Church--Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


formerly Director of the Scherhey 


usical Con- | 


sorvatory in Berlin, 149 East 21st St., New Yor ork. 





| MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 


A. FARINI 


| hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


_ Reception | hours : 2to4 P.M. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Opera Tenor. 


Will accept pupils for voice culture. 


voices cultivated per contract. 


145 East 83d § 


Good 


treet, near Lexington Avenue. 





SOPHIA PRIESTL EY, 


Piano Instruction. 


6 East 47th mem New York. 


E. A. PARSONS 
Pianist and. Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street. 


New York. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | Opera, 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


PF. & H. CaARRI Directors. 





| FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 
YD DEUTSCH, 


Instructor of the V iolin. 


SIGMUN 


| Pupil of Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue 


Highly recommended by Jacques Dont 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


| PAOLO GALLICO, 


Pianist, 
ils accepted. 
Studio: aang Bui ding, Room 15. 


Steinway Hall 
318 East 150th Street, New York 








1 East 59th Street, New York City. 


- Fatw. Mollenhauer Coll age of Music. 


| ‘The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
Mr. Peroli and a Clarmont, Piano. 
i Cortesi, Sin 
F. T. Mollen ener, Violin and Harmony. 
+ Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS. GUARANTEED. 





| 1668 Lexington Ave. (rear 105th St.), NEW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 


Carriegie Hi: Hall, New York. | 





SERRANO’ S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted b 
and CARLOS A. I DE SERRANO 











Concert and Oratorio; 
Instruction. 


EMILIA BENIC DE BRE Pan | 


also Piano | artists, viz.: 





Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 


New York Consmrvetery of Music 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 121st Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.” Address wd mail 29 = Street. 

















MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue New York. 
Summer Studio, Paris. 


SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS 
Tenor, 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales 
1138 West 115th Street, New York City 


Miss ALICE JAN E ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 


specially oem | by him. Instruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥ 





ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue 


Lessons resumed September 3 
Classes formed—voices tried—Fridays 2to 4 P.M 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 


Composer and Conductor of Modern and Classi- 
cal Music. Répertoire study wi th singers. Con 
ductor of the Russian Musical Society. For Dates 
and Terms: 29 St. Mark's Place, New York 
J. ELDON HOLE, 


Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Av., N. ¥ 


ADELE LEWIN 
Concert hart and Teacher. 
(Leschetizky Mett >d) 


Address Steinway Hall, or Studio 
96 Fi fth Avenue, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 








Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction— Piano, Organ— Harmony 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, New York. 
With the New Yor College of Music 
SIGNOR GIUS EPPE DEL PUENTE, 
| 
The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts 
Vocal School: Northeast corner 16th and Chest 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa 


MARY E. SCOTT, 
DORA B. SCOTT, 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted. 
25 West 42d Street, New York. 


Sopranoand Pianist 
Contralto 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
36 East 62d Street, New York 


Mos. “LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street 
New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Studio 
| 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| Mme. 


Lessons resumed October 1 

Applicants received daily from 9 to 5 

Visitors admitted to pupils’ lessons Friday 
mornings. 


Miss M. ‘LOU ISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


N WoLFF. 


German Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable A dress : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
| monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
| tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
oachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
| Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
| American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
| d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
| Apply for Catalogues. 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. . 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Mrs. ExvizABETH CHURCHILL MAyvER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 
London. 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 4ist Street, New York. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the * Old First” Presbyterian 
Church of New York. 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and 54th Street, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West &th Street, New York. 





> rra 
J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. 


- Paris. | 





COMPRENEZ BIEN a CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 

ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 

SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DE£DEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. — 4 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 








PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

SINGING, DICTION, CONVERSATION. 
MADAME VISCONTI, 

Diploma. NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Address care of MUSICAL COURIER, 
107 avenue Henri Martin, Paris. 





NEW YORK—Continued. 
THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

| HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 

offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. Send for circular. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 
PHoNo-RHYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


New York. 


Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH Sr. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and —- ~ ~~ 
Yew Yor 


CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss LULU A. POTTER, 
Soprano 


Vocal Instructor at Peace Institute, 
Raleigh, N C. 


Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 
110 West 85th Street, New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty. 


Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
Send for Circular. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
ocal Instruction. 
922 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory. 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
° i 1 c . ath 
“The Commonwealth.” 
136 Fifth Avenue, Sect Cranes. 1. 


New York. Mondaysand Thur ays 
J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 


Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 135 West 44th Street, New York. 
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29 w. 15TH ST., 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Mars, A. K. VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR, 


il Piano 
ool Positive 
RESULTS 


Assured. 





NEW YORK 








SAMUEL EPPINGER, 


PIANO. Virgil an 
VOCAL. Theory, 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastrameats. 


Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
“4 Catalogues_Free oa Application. 


Director, *5%isted by the most artistic and com- 
* petent faculty. 


d Leschetizky Methods taught. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRI Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music. 

Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 

Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 
MARIE ROZE, 

—— artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
egeake Magilcs, Geren und Spantdh. ‘Adduess 
Sis avenue ictor Hugo, Paris. _ 7. 
COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 
Director Société Internationale de Musique. 


Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 


COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.” 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 


Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 

236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


fm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris 


For Concert Engagement : 
MISS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German 


Address 43 Cumberland P1., 
Hyde Park, W. London, England. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


fir. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’Opton, PARIS. 


Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art. 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
- teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September 28." Studio: 43 West 5éth Street. 
Paris : 3 rue Ampére (B’d. Malesherbes) 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 


(Parc Monceau.) ARIS. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 


Mapvame TH. SALOME, 
2 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theor of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, Transposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
iment and Ensemble Music. Violin, Singing, 
‘alks on Music 
From winpeegerten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Ont. rench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 

8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort aranteed the year round. 
Nota stopping lace, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 

&2 Faubourg St. Honore, 








gear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 

Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 

t retation hoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 

236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


M. EMILE BERTIN, 
tage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
4i rue des Martyrs. Paris 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3% rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musica! Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. ! 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
, Gpese, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
talian. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 
Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 

Voice Placing, Declamation, 

scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montn. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 68 rue de Prony, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
4 SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 

PARIS. 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l'Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannhd&user and 1’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


Mise-en- 


JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Boypice Acting, 
13 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


Mr. BERNARD HEMMERSBACH, 
Concert Pianist—Professor. 


German and French Schools. 
Address 79 rue Rochechouart. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
216 West 22d Street, New York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the Thé&tre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 50th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
che Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


va) . ;? 
THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 
89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 
offer an attractive home to parents desiring to give 
their daughters the educational and musical ad- 
vantages of New York and Brooklyn with ali home 
considerations. Use of pianos, musical and mis- 
cellaneous library. Circulars containing details 
and references. 
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in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 7 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 

quality of tone the highest excellence 











7 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 

















STERLING 220s 


High Standard 


of Construction. 


<S=_DERBY, CONN. 
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Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocai Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 


Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not le 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form. 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 589 Washington Avenue. 
New Vork: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 





234 West 42d Street, New York. | 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 


Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
0. 








Pueit of 
Concerts and M es. Voice Devel ent. 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York 





Esa Von Yetre’s Vocat ScHoot, 
Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 P. M. 
From se to stage fin Vocal 
Reg z f ears, Wieck 
course, four 
Pri Lessons. ¥ 


mf Parcs 
ee Von Verte, Concert 0. 
404 West 57th Street, New York. 


| FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
| JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 

| Address, 30 East 28d Street, New York. 

| 





VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7t Ave., New York. 


| FELIX JAEGER, 
Cond uctor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
* Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 








SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 








|GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 
Baritone 


Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 


THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin d rtment ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth, principal piano department: 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 

308 Clermont Avenue, | = \pgpapescenaea 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 











EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALy’s THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 
“I shall be only too glad to see any pupil you 
may send me.” AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 








FERDINAND FECHTER, 
Baritone. 
's Anatomic Physiological 





Exponent (oie, 
1@ Bast 74th Strest, New York. 


. London, 


England. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 
MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
“ French Behool. r 
Pierce Building, Boston. 




















Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 


Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 








Boston. 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 


Private and Class Instruction. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, Boston 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 








Recitals. 


Oratorio, Con 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 
Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 


Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—2M West 42d Street, New York City. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


First teacher in Massachusetts to obtain certificate 
from Virgil School of New York. Steinert Hall. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY 
Virgil Method taught. 
H. S. WILDER, Director, 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 
Boston cyayioes Orchestra, 
ee es Se 
THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 


JosePH EMILE DaDUELIN, Director. 
7 Park Me Boston, Mass. 
Pall term opens Se>tember 7, 1897. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
, Pianoforte and Harmony. 


CHAS. E. McLAUGHLIN, 
Violin and Organ. 


Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. JENNIE KING-MORRISON, 
Contralto. 


Concert Soloist. 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 






































62 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
ey and ape | yy . PADEREWSKI. 
‘or prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
eit de Elgin Avenue Leoten, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Roygl College of Music and the 
Guildhali School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’Ss COURT SQUARE, LONDON, 8S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the jon of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. a 

Improvisation Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin (instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
Keno bess Sc nea. 64, 00 4 6d term 

1 115. le 4 148. . per 
of twelve weeks. 

Over 3,500 Students. 
Prospectus and 





Staff of 130 Professors. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


The Berta Gresse-Thomason School for Pian. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
200 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz —— 
rlin. 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Zsthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
Ali the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
— practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 
EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 45 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing. entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 


Stamford, Conn. 


Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Evan Williams, 
119 West 4ist Street, New York 


MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England, Contra!to. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 


tion. 
829 Lexington Avenue, New York; @ Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


HORACE H. KINNEY, 
Accompanist. 
Carnegie Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 


C. B. HAWLEY, 


Com 1, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
New Studio : 251 Fifth Ave., cor. 2th St., New York 








Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. : 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


ing. 
Studio: 181 West: 56th Street, New York. 
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Paris Opera Directors. 
[yw America realize that there is one thing she does 
not do, has never done and that Europeans do not 
believe she could do if she tried—that is, create operas. 

America has never created an opera. She just buys and 
uses those which have been created elsewhere and are 
pronounced successes by other people. She only gives 
imitations, or rather expositions, of other people’s goods. 

It is as if parents should buy ready-made, grown-up 
children after these had proven what sort of people they 
were going to be. Risk is thus avoided, but honor, credit, 
pride and pleasure are all sacrificed. 

What is it to “create” an opera? 

In the strict Sense it is to form its conception, to write 
it, and fold up the manuscript in a neat package to put 
upon a high, broad shelf, or to carry under the arm of the 
writer, according to his faith in it and his instinct of push 
and movement. 

But there is another creation, which means to bring 
this conception into the world, so to speak, to make it see 
the light of day, to put it before the world for the glorifica- 
tion (more or less) of the great Art family. 

The director, or man whose business it is to do this in 
France, is a man who has been born and bred an artist. 
His youth has been spent in education of faculties which 
have been found superior in this special line. He has 
passed examinations, compositions, drills, tests, and 
experiences of all sorts to try his strength. After a second 
youth passed in application of his art theories to their 
practical expression, he is appointed by the nation as 
sage-femme and wet nurse of her art productions. 

The nation does not want to make money out of the 
On the contrary, she gives money to aid in the 
work. What work? Her glorification through the glori- 
fication of the creative, productive art of her people. 

The opera director in Paris is not put in charge of the 
simple fattening of market animals to be sold for cash, 
but of real live art children, for his own honor and glory, 
for that of art and for that of his country. The money 
made by the enterprise goes back into the enterprise. 
That which is lost comes out of the finances of the coun- 
try, out of its pride and advancement, and out of the con- 
fidence in the unique powers for which the director is 


scheme. 


chosen. 

He must be a man possessed of artistic, literary and 
financial sense. This sort of person is sitting in his study 
contemplating the deficit in the venture past, the possi- 
bilities of one to come, and the enigmatic spirit of human 
kind as a public, which leaves him in absolute obscurity in 
his contemplation. 

The door opens and an artist, known or unknown, walks 
in, a neat package under his arm, and timidly suggests 
that he has faith in said package. The director, who has 
three sights to this man’s one, falls at once into the de- 
fensive, and the subject is explained as it exists in the 
mind of the writer-artist. 

While the reading or exposition goes on the director 
becomes clairvoyant in three directions—he thinks back 
into the subject, he feels the sensation of the moment, and 
he sees forward into the heart of the public. He must 
be a man of literary erudition to analyze the plot, of mu- 
sical erudition and temperament to analyze the musical 
value of the subject apart from the music, he must know 
the public from A to Z, and he must estimate the pos- 
sible difficulties and expenses of mounting. 

If impressed negatively he sends the man away and re- 


news his ruminations; if affirmatively he tells the man to ‘ 





come back and read the play musically. 

After this the entire responsibility of the acceptance of 
this piece, which is to be such an important profit or loss, 
rests with that director. Judgment, training, insight, edu- 
cation, experience, clairvoyance, literary, musical and 
financial resources are again set to work, this time with a 
ten-fold development. He accepts and then his real labor 
begins. 

He, alone, being to blame and to praise, it is he him- 
self, personally, who must become imbedded in that sub- 
ject and its expression. He must “go down in the mines 
himself,” as to locality, costumes, habits, history, race, 
facts in regard to the subject itself, the facilities of his the- 
atre, and the inventions and facilities of others. He must 
choose his artists and distribute his roles (reflect a little 
on that one feature alone); distribute the rofes and choose 
the artists who are in turn to create them. He must ar- 
range for the scenery, each piece of which must be a work 
of art, and be each piece a creation after the truth of the 
time and locale, and after the conception of the original 
writer in regard to it. 

He must arrange the work in its proper, and its successful 


| place, between the trend of public opinion at the time and 


the true trend of art. He must feel what to reject, what 
to accept, what to allow and what to refuse in the ex- 
pression—how much realism, mechanism, mysticism, sen- 
timentalism to inject into the work to make it swing, and 
swing true. He must become possessed of every character 
in the actor sense,—every man, woman and child who is 
to represent something. He must feel where authority 
must be expressed, where vengeance; where tenderness; 
where firmness, and the shadings from one to the other. 

Chiefest of all, he must have the confidence of every 
one to induce pbedience; authority to compel it; tact to 
guide it, and discipline to lead speedily to execution. His 
own thought has to pass into a hundred minds and bodies 
for execution. The personnel of the material working of 
the theatre, the orchestra, musicians, the artists, scenic and 
musical—he is responsible for all. 

However much he may be supported by imagination, 
counsel, suggestion, brains or genius, talent or good will 
which surround him, that work, in its success or failure, is 
solely and individually his responsibility. If a success, it 
passes into the nation’s glory and profit. If a failure, so 
much is lost. He takes his share in either case. 

In America there is none of this. The success and 
glory already won by the heart’s and art’s blood of a really 
artistic country is put up at auction as a money specula- 
In America the glory already made is used to make 
In France the money already made is used to 
In one case finances are made an end, in the 
One case is a purchase, the other a 


tion. 
money. 
make glory. 
other an indication 
birth 

This is the intrinsic difference between the opera tem- 
perament of the two countries. So long as America is 
content with this condition of things so long will her 
opera be a boughten trinket. When the day comes that 
she feels this a humiliation, and becomes stirred by the 
pride of a different course, then only will she become a 
dignified and productive parent of operatic endeavor. 

i. an 

Some of all this it is which make the succession of M. 
Carvalho, at the Opéra Comique, the subject of such in- 
tense agitation. The agitation is indeed much greater than 
appears, for surrounding the conditions above described 
there is at present a coating of self-interest, a movement 
in the interest of friends and neighbors, a push, a stifling 
of modesty and a material effort wholly at variance with 
the general attitude of the artistic circle. 

Among the candidates to date are M. Albert Carré, di- 
rector of the Vaudeville and Gymnase theatres, Paris, 
where Réjane is queen and where such pieces as “Mme. 
Sans Gene,” “Douleureuse,” “Sapho” (theatre version), 
&c., are given: M. Victor Maurel, M. Capoul, who 
reached Paris this morning from America; M. Colonne, 
d’Albert, director of the Toulouse Theatre, where many 
creations have been made, and who was director at Rouen 
when Rubinstein’s “Neron,” “Calendal,” by Marechal, 
“Richard III.,” by Salvayre, “Hermann and Dorothie,” 
and “Taming of the Shrew,” by Le Rey, “Rebecca” and 
“Marie Stuart” were given; M. Martini, of Nantes, where a 
production of Bruneau’s ‘“Messidor” has just been made 
successful, and M. Graviére, of Bordeaux. M. Lamoureux 
withdrew his name, as did M. Melchissedec. M. Colonne 
does not care about changing his very happy position as 
chef d’orchestre, but attributes the use of his name to loy- 
alty to the cause in case he should be needed. M. Carré 
seems to have the preference in public opinion. [f ad- 
mirable work in his own theatre is any evidence he would 
make an excellent choice. Some of the best theatrical 
work done in the whole world is at the Paris Vaudeville. 
M. Porel, the husband of Réjane, is M. Carré’s associate. 

Two provincial directors dispute the first production 
of “The Flying Dutchman” in France as among their 
claims for distinction. A fact in itself worth noting. It 
seems that M. Carvalho had been consulting with Victor 
Maurel as to future artistic movements in the Opéra 


| stead of two thumbs, a more just division. 


| source. 
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no little insistence. A M. Vizentine, who has given evi- 
dence of worth at Lyons, has been named among possible 
sub-directors. M. Henri Carvalho, who finds much to be 
desired, and justly, in his popularity, is spoken of as an 
employé of some sort. 

Composers are up in arms against the idea of a friend 
of M. Gaillard’s becoming director of the Opéra Comique, 
which would in fact place one thumb over all of them in- 
M. Sardou 
is head of the last remonstrance, and M. Capoul is the 
The difficulties of the situation are increased by 
the absence of M. Rambaud, the Ministre des Beaux Arts, 
on an important musical mission in Southern France, and 
by the important January examinations at the Conserva- 
toire, which make the presence of M. Roujon, the Beaux 
Arts director, imperative at that institution 

When all is said and done it must be acknowledged that 
the workings of the Opéra Comique in latter days have 
been far from satisfactory, from many points of view. 

Among the pieces which are demanding entrance to the 
Opéra Comique to-day are: “Merto” and “Pecheurs dé 
St. Jean,” by Widor; “Pisardo,” by Pierné; “Jacqueline,” 
by Geo. Pfeiffer; “Photis,’ by Audran; “Louise,” by 
Charpentier; “Jahel,” by Coquard; “Circe,” by Th. Du- 
bois; “Bouclier de Diamant,” by Mme. de Grandval; 
“Fervaal,” by Vincent d’Indy, already played at Brus- 
sels; “Penticosa,” by Lucien Lambert; “Renza,” by 
Lecocq; “William Ratcliff,” by Leroux; “Le Duc de Fer- 
rare,” by Marty; “Ping-Sin,” by H. Marechal; “Vanina 
et Dalila,” by Paladilhe; “Myrt,” by Salvayre; “Par 
ordre de l’Empereur,” by G. Serpette, a work by Madame 
Ferrari and “Beaucoup de Bruit Pour Rien,” by Puget 

This is not all. What decentralization it would be 
could America, for instance, judge of some of these things, 
translate and mount them a priori! 

* . * 

Meantime a tremendous sensation has been created 
at the Porte St. Martin by the immediate and overwhelm- 
ing success of a play, “Cyrano de Berger,” written in 
verse in five acts by a young man, an almost unknown, 
named Edmond Rostand. On all sides the most enthu- 
siastic eulogies are heard in regard to it, and getting seats 
is more difficult than the getting of money was to the 
author in bygone days. The President has been to see 
the play by his own express desire, and congratulated the 
“new Victor Hugo.” It is the success of the season and 
town talk. 

It is the longest of all the plays of that genre, containing 
2,400 lines, while “Ruy Blas” has 1,250, “Hamlet” some 
1,200 and “Mascarille” 1,170. Coquelin is the lion of the 
piece, which is both dramatic and comic, and well written. 
The young author has already written a volume of verse 
which connoisseurs remarked. His wife of a few years 
is also a writer of poems. He is now writing a play called 
“Le Théater” for Sara Bernhardt. All the parts are being 
rehearsed in double, Coquelin frére being understudy for 
his brother. 

The plot is a story of heroism and love in the life of the 


| imaginative voyager Cyrano de Bergerac, who, homely 


| and unattractive himself, but extremely clever, plays the 


| brains to a handsome, stupid fellow who is loved by the 


girl Cyrano loves. Cyrano writes the brilliant letters and 


represents the imagination which the lover lacks, thus 


| strengthening his cause and intensifying the happiness of 


| the woman, who could never have loved him without this 





cloak wrapped about his deficiencies‘by his martyr friend. 
The latter, of course, gets no recompense or reward in 
any way, except a look when on his deathbed. Cyrano 
was a real personage of a Jules Verne turn of prophesy, 
invention and voyage. Among other things which he 
prophesied was the phonograph. 

M. Rostand has been decorated with the Legion of 
Honor cross. He is a quiet, young-looking, calm, gentle- 
manly fellow, scarcely thirty, and resembles Rider Hag- 
gard. His wife, Rosamond Gérard, was actress first, then 
poet (of sweet feminine verse). She is extremely pretty, 
and they have children. He has written several plays, 
among them “La Samaritaine” and a play which is ex- 
tremely popular in Russia. The verse of Cyrano is free; 
so very free, indeed, that it is at times difficult to see it 
or rather hear it. It is not at all rhythmic. But it is virile 
and poetic. And then France is so famished just now for 
something a little elevated in letters that any crumb is 
swallowed with avidity. 

Sara Bernhardt has at once put into rehearsal a curious 
drama by d’Annunzio, entitled “La Ville Morte.” The 
title is taken from a dead city which four friends come to 
visit, one of whom is an archzologist in search of the 
tomb of Atrides. A poet, his blind wife and the beautiful 
sister of the archzologist are the other members of the 
party. As it requires more than two eyes to keep guard 
over a husband with a pretty woman at his elbow, of 
course a woman without any could not be expected to 
have any chance whatever, and thereby hangs the tale. 

* * * 

Speaking of lions,.a most curious play, “Repas du 

Lion,” is being given at the Antoine Théatre, close by the 
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Porte St. Martin. 


It is really little more than a series of 


monotonous routine, people 


begin dropping out of the 


vital and penetrating than even the original story. 


It is 








conferences on the disturbed topic Capital and Labor, but 
it is listened to with devouring attention night after night 
by full houses. There is little or no scenery and no plot 
to speak of. A man and his brother-in-law, both clever, 
educated, good hearted, well intentioned men, enter into 
calm and logical discussion of the socialistic questions of 
the day. The excellent manufacturer, a man after Mr. Pull- 
man’s type, urges his claims, so does an eloquent orator, 
after the pattern of Henry George. More edifying discus- 
sion has seldom been heard from the boards of a theatre. 

The last act, a most extraordinary one, is the discussion 
of the same topic between the orator and a number of 
workmen in a poor, bare little chapel with nothing but 
the worn benches and the statue of the Virgin for decora- 
tion. So realistic is the strange iecture-discussion that at 
its close one rises involuntary to leave the théatre, feeling 
that “the audience is dismissed.” The fact that the dis- 
cussion is punctuated by the shooting of the good manu- 
facturer by the mob in one of its contortions of feeling 
does not lessen the gravity of the illusion. In other the- 
atres in town where the conjugal drama is given with 





house during the last act. In this strange discussion of a 
serious question, not a soul in the house moves till the 
very close, whispering is suspended, and the strained at- 
tention speaks the most vital interest. It shows much 
ability on the part of the writer, M. Curel, to thus treat 
two sides of a question. The power of the theatre to in- 
terest audiences in important subjects of thought is also 
shown. A public is always caught and held by anything 
well done! 

Socialism and marriage are holding considerable at- 
tention on the Paris stages just now. Sara Bernhardt’s 
“Mauvais Bergers,” which proved strongly Socialistic 
after all, has been almost eclipsed by the new play next 
door. 

The best acting possible under the roof of a theatre 
is that of the theatrical version of “Sapho” at the Vaude- 
ville. It is impossible that anything could be better done. 
From the first word to the last silence, the utmost sin- 
cerity, simplicity, clearness, truth to nature are unbroken 
illusion and the most exquisite and finished regard for 
perfection in detail is maintained. The stage story is more 


drawn into stage form with power, insight, intelligence, 
taste and correctness that amounts to genius in itself. M. 
Bellot is the name of the librettist. 

No one of the actors seems better than another. They 
are not actors at all; they are the personages of the book. 
All the principal ones are retained. Almost all the de- 
velopments of the book are made with consummate taste 
and skill. Any changes or omissions which exist are not 
vital to the impression. 

It seems unjust to the equal perfection of the drama, as 
here given, to make of Réjane more than the rest. She is 
merged with the other characters just as she is in the 
book. She is simply “Sapho” and the rest are the other 
characters. There is no audience and no play and no 
theatre; nothing but life from beginning to end; the story 
is focussed on human action. That is something which 
may well be called a chef d’ceuvre; a creation as compre- 
hensive and vibrant as was the original conception. 

The play was first created at the Gymnase, Réjane in the 
title role. She had little to do in the study. She was 
born for the task. 
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There is talk of Rose Caron’s leaving the opera this 
season, which brings grief to tradition’s heart and relief 
to many wearied ears. A series of classic representations 
elsewhere by the singer is spoken of for next winter. 


* * * 


M. Saléza, an admirable tenor of the opera, has signed 
with M. Grau for two seasons in America. He gets 300,000 
francs for the two seasons. 

A Parisian singer, whom America would do well to look 
after, is M. Fournet’s, of the Grand Opéra. He is a man 
of the Calvé region, and his temperament and power do 
not belie it; a superb actor with a ringing basso chantant, 
which touches both bass and tenor borders, a man in- 
structed, intelligent, modern and artistic to his fingers tips. 
Trained in the Conservatoire, he has passed through all 
the test doors in succession, from Theatre Lyrique, where 
he sang in Calvé’s débuts, through Opéra Comique into 
the Opéra, always and unbrokenly with distinct success 
and increased circles of loyal and appreciative friends. M. 
Fournets has one of two voices of his calibre in Paris, 
Delmas having the other. His acting in the Opéra Co- 
mique was exceptional, indeed it is but to be regretted 
that the Opéra does not afford equal advantages to his 
talents in this line. In America, where opera and opéra 
comique are united, is where a singer such as he would 
shine. His absence would be a loss to Paris, but a gain to 
art and to his audiences. 

M. Fournets is cast for le Comte d’Oberthal in the 
“Prophéte,” to be given soon. He is also cast in “Bri- 
séis,” by Chabrier, which is to follow. 

Delna makes her début in the Grand Opera in “Fidés,” 
a part in which Renée Richard excelled when in the opera. 
Alvarez and Renaud have both signed anew with the 
Opéra. Heglon, Acté, Saleza, Bartet and Noté are cast 
for Samuel Rousseau’s “Cloche du Rhin.” M. Saleza as 
Romeo and Mile. Acté as Juliette played in the 5ooth rep- 
resentation of “Romeo and Juliette,” given this week 
Mme. Brema being ill the rehearsals of the “Attaque du 
Moulin” are suspended for the moment at the Opéra Co- 
mique. Mlle. Acté will make her next début as Elsa in 
“Lohengrin.” The girl is having exceptional success. 
Another pupil of the Conservatoire has just secured an en- 
gagement for three years at the Gaité. She may be re- 
membered in London as playing in the “Poupée.” Delna 
was invited to Berlin by a rich banker recently to sing at 
a grand soirée. On dit that the effort of the French 


singer was handsomely rewarded. 

Marcella Pregi has again left Paris on a tournée. She 
had but returned from highly successful engagements in 
Holland, Vienna, Aix, Bale, &c 


- | F 


The Ambigu is giving an interesting series of chamber- 
music concerts. 

Next Sunday M. Lamoureux directs the ninth concert 
of the first series this season. On the program of the last 
concert were the “Fidelio” overture, the overture Entr- 
acté and fairy apparition from “Manfred,” the Venusberg 
Bacchanale, and “Antar,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. In addi- 
tion were some songs by M. Georges Marty, one of the 
chefs d’orchestre of the Opéra. There was much enthusi- 
asm, especially for “Manfred.” “Antar” is a descriptive, 
Oriental symphony in four parts, representing Antar in 
the desert saving a gazelle from the clutches of a bird of 
prey, and his rewards of power, vengeance and love as 
The symphony is highly colored and well 
conceived L’Arlésienne-prelude, minuetto, adagietto 
and Carillon, from first suite for orchestra, closed the 
concert. The house was well filled and the attention good 
The Third Symphony in C, by Haydn, was played by 


consequence 
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the Conservatoire orchestra at the Opéra. These concerts 
are also interesting and well attended. 

Mme. Roger Miclos played the third concerto in C mi- 
nor, Beethoven, at the Lamoureux concert, which was 
otherwise a Wagner concert, recently. A Mr. Borwick 
is to play on next Sunday. M. Bauer was announced 
for the Sunday in between, but it was feared that three 
pianists de suite might prove monotonous, so M. Bauer's 
appearance is postponed till later. That is if M. Bauer 
consents to appear, which is doubtful, as he naturally | 
feels that he was not courteously treated in the matter 

Deep interest is being expressed over the criticisms of | 
M. Pugno’s successes in America. 

Two interesting foreign pianists are soon to be heard | 
at Paris—M. Lhévinne, already heard here, and M. Bu- 
soni, whose reputation assures him a warm welcome 


Copyright in Russia occupies interest in the Progres Ar- 
tistic this week. L’Europe Artiste has changed its cover 
with its change of owners 

Reports still come of the admirable playing of M 
Henri Falcke in Germany. Mechanism, taste, style and 
pedaling are commented upon favorably. In Mainz he 
was specially applauded in Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Grieg 
and Moszkowski. He played in company with Messrs. 
Hugo Becker and Heermann. Their praise was most 
sincere. 

It is not generally known that Henri Marteau is a 
Swede, not a Frenchman. 

M. Léon Escalais, the tenor, has returned after a tri- 
umphant tournée in France and Switzerland. He leaves 
again soon. M. Escalais is the author of a very valua- 
ble work on vocal facility recently published. A _ thor- 
oughbred Meridional, this musician is full of tempera 
ment, vitality, go and fiery execution. He is in splen- 
did voice just now, and happy as a king. 

A melody by M. Georges Pfeiffer covers one of the 
pages of the Figaro this week, “Title Les Hiboux,” after 
words by Baudelaire. M. Pfeiffer has completed 4n 
Opéra Comique, “Jacqueline.” 


* » * 


The last concert of the Marchesi school was very in 
teresting, with a brilliant and numerous audience, as 
usual. A duo by Marcello, “La Source,” was sung by 
Miles. Stephenson and Illyna with taste and finish. Two 
Schumann songs, “Mondnacht” and “Dicterliebe,” “Vil- 
lanelle,” by dell’ Acqua, and a cantilena from Hellé, by 
Duvernoy, were admirably given by Miss Mary Munch- 
hoff, a pretty American, who has a high, clear voice, re- 
sembling somewhat that of Miss Rose Ettinger. Mme. 
de Reibna sang to perfection songs of her father, M 
Sebastien Schlesinger and ballads by Massenet, Lefebvre 
and Bemberg. It is a real musical treat to hear Mme. de 
Reibna sing. Voice, personality, diction and an ex- 
quisite sensibility of expression fascinate an audience and 
make sincere musical pleasure for those privileged to 
hear her. 

The talented young violinist, Miss Leonora Jackson, 
played several selections artistically, with pure tone, unaf- 
fected expression and great facility of execution. Her 
mother and brother were with her, passing through Paris 
for Germany. Other prominent artists assisted. 

At the Institut Polytechnique, 107 Avenue Henri Ma-- 
tin, M. Léo Claretie, the professor of classic literature, 
enters this week upon the second phase of his interest- 
ing lectures, the commencement of French literature. In 
his first lecture on Saturday he traced the origin of the 
troubadours, the Knights of the Round Table and the 
fable. The subject is enveloped in anecdote recitation, 
reading of extracts, facts of that day, &c., all interesting 
and valuable. Quite a litthke movement was created in 


the audience by the discovery that the hero legends, Tris- 
tan, Isolde, Lohengrin, Parsifal, which the Germans have 
been promulgating as theirs, are in reality of French 
origin, French heroes and French legends. 

Mme. Nevada is in Milan on her way home to Paris 
from Naples, where her successes have been compared 
with those of the famous Malibran. The Italians are in 
raptures over the charming diva 

Mme. Madier de Montjau continues her triumphs in 
Amsterdam. New roles, re-engagements, press criticism 
and verba! news from the actual scenes all testify to this. 
Mme. de Montjau is a young débutante from the school 
of M. Paul Marcel, in Paris, a native of New Orleans 
and daughter-in-law of Fursch-Madi. 

Fannie Francisca describes bad weather and uncertain 
times in Milan. No one knows one day what will o« cur 
the next. She is to sing in two weeks at present reports 
lamagno has been there, but leaves for St. Petersburg, 
where he gives ten representations; thence to Monte 
Carlo for ten, Nice for a few engagements, and then prob- 
ably Buenos Ayres 

Miss Minnie Tracey made a début in “l’Arlesienne.’ 
Mile. Le Clerc and M. Bouret, of the Opera Comique, 


are there also. 


Miss Grace Spencer, a beautiful girl from Passaic, N. 
J., a pupil in Paris of M. Bouhy, leaves soon for home, 
but expects to return next season. Miss Spencer has a 
dramatic soprano of large round quality, well trained, and 
is now the possessor of some twenty good French arias 
and quantities of songs, including some charming ones by 
her teacher. She has been to London for the holidays, and 
returns there on her way home On her return to 
America she is to take part in a grand entertainment for 
charity, a work in which Miss Whitney and Miss Jasse, 
Miss Spencer's father is 
The young lady 


of New York, are interested. 
General Burr W. Spencer, of Passaic. 
had the god fortune to cross the ocean with a M. and 
Madame _ Gallaud, 
relatives indeed, of M. and Mme. Jean Gounod, son and 


French people, intimate friends, 


daughter-in-law of the composer. The relations, which 
have been sustained in Paris, have been of the greatest 
advantage to Miss Spencer in bringing her in contact 
with French style, spirit and musical ideas. 

Another extremely pretty American girl who deserves 
the encouragement and attention of her country people 
on her return is Miss Bertha Cushing, of Boston. She 
has been prepared by Mme. Renée Richard in conce*t 
work, arias, songs, and has had practice in the excellent 
theatre of the school 4 contralto voice from F to B, 
Miss Cushing is prepared for concert or church work 
Timid and gentle, she will do nothing for herself if some- 
bedy does not go to her and utilize her talents and train 
ing. Her intention is to make it possible to return later 
to Paris to further finish her musical work 

Prof. Alexander Hennemann, of St. Louis, and his 
wife and niece, all return next week to America. M 
Hennemann has been studying with Sbriglia, and is 
delighted with him and with what he has achieved. Com- 
posef as well as singer and teacher, “The Lark,” a bril 
liant coloratur song with concert cadenzas and other 
effects, “Jewel of Joys, Arise” and “Flower Song,” are 
three pieces of his which have become popular 

Mrs. Frances Anderson, of Boston, M. Louis Crepaux, 
of San Francisco, Miss Nellie Hyde, of Cleveland, are 
home teachers, echoes of whose work keep reaching 
musical circles in Paris. Mrs. Anderson intends to be in 
Paris the coming summer. All these people are enthusi 
astic teachers, happy and progressive in their work 
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French engagements for January in “Traviata” and | 
“Faust.” Messrs. Jackson and Marvin are in London. 

The death of Mrs. J. C. Ayer and the will of Dr. Th. 
Evans are two “events” of Franco-American interest this 
week. Mrs. Ayer had been so long identified with Paris 
social and musical life that people forgot she could die. 
Her death was sudden, as was that of Dr. Evans. The 
omission of various expected “duties” and philanthropies 
in the latter’s will has astounded various parties, among 
them the city of Paris and the Lafayette Home. 

M. Julien Tiersot received the prize offered by the city 
of Nancy for a symphonic work, entitled “Ouverture pour 
un poéme legendaire.” The work will be played at the 
Conservatoire concerts of that city in a short time. M. 
Tiersot is one of the librarians of the Paris Conservatoire 
library, and an indefatigable searcher and writer on 
musical subjects. 

M. Weckerlin, the venerable chief librarian of the Con- 
servatoire, has met with a severe accident, being knocked 
down in the street by a cab. 

FanniE EpGar THOMAS. 


Music and Noise. 


HE strain of life in a city is quite tense enough with- 
out the added strain of constantly trying to endure a 
series of unpleasant sounds. The effort unconsciously 
made to endure them helps to reduce the vital force, every 
atom of which should be husbanded for the great purpose 
of living. The effect upon invalids has frequently been 
dwelt upon, but not the effect upon public school children 
compelled to study in the midst of the clattering over cob- 
blestones, nor the effect upon thinkers, scientists and liter- 
ary men in general, artists and musicians. Who can, in- 
deed, measure effects? Who can know how many con- 
fused recitations result from a strained or divided atten- 
tion; know how much of the wrangling and scolding 
among nervous women may be due to their familiarity 
with harsh sounds, or know how far divorces, murders 
and suicides may be helped along by the gradual under- 
mining of the powers of resistance. Certainly there are 
on record cases of illness aggravated unto death by noises 
from which circumstances permitted no escape, and cases 
of suicide and insanity from similar causes. If, as Scho- 
penhauer says, the measure of a nation’s civilization is its 
aversion to noise, are we not still in a state of semi-bar- 
barism? For determined aversion does not mean passive 
endurance. 

It is true that since Dr. Gardiner’s article first formu- 
lated an undercurrent of public feeling many articles have 
been written in this country, as well as in England, France, 
Germany and Italy; an anti-noise society has been estab- 
lished in this city, and the health board here has taken 
certain definite steps toward the suppression of “any 
sounds which are detrimental to the health of the people.” 
3ut all this is only a drop in the bucket. There must be 
a fullness to overflow before the tide of sentiment can 
sweep onward to cleanse and purify. A similar agitation 
began in London in 1889, and a writer in Good Words 
bears witness to the lengthy corespondence in influential 
journals “as to the abuse of railway whistles and other city 
noises.” Yet the railway whistle still exists in all its 
pristine impudence, and other noises have not diminished 
to a remarkable extent; although London is now, it must 
be acknowledged, a far quieter city than New York. Our 
present interest in the subject, we should bear in mind, is 
so far only a spasmodic imitation, not even a revival. 
Nearly all the articles in newspapers and magazines are 
amplifications of theories and protestations long ago set 
forth. But if we have not much that is new to say, we can 
enlarge profitably upon the fact—which cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon—that most of the necessary noises 
of the city are not necessary as we hear them. They can 
be modified, if not suppressed. They can be adjusted to 
us, instead of our being adjusted to them. 

Fog horns, whistles, fire bells, ambulance bells, train 
calls, and similar sounds, which at present are necessary, 
may be so changed as to be pleasant to hear. Cable-car 
gongs may sound a low musical note or a series of melo- 


| ill temper, it can be slammed to good purpose if a musical 


| which may aid in curing nervous diseases. 


dic intervals. All church bells may be attuned to and rung a] music is intimately associated with civilization; and their 


in harmony. If a door must be slammed as an outlet to 





tone is produced thereby; and if all doors in a house emit 
notes of one majestic chord, they may all be slammed to- 
gether with impunity, evolving harmony from discord. 
Rocking chairs need no longer creak dismally on hotel 
piazzas, but may even be made to play soothing airs, and | 
the cradle may sing its own lullaby. That these are not | 
fantastical imaginings is proved by the experiments of | 
Dr. Paul Riverra, a learned physician of Munich, who 
has devoted much time to scientific research, and who has 
exhibited in his laboratory curious musical contrivances 
Now, if all 


such improvements are added to the quiet which may re- 


| sult from deadening the road-beds under railway trains, 


| introducing noiseless switch engines, using asphalt instead 





of granite pavements, placing rubber tires on vehicles and | 
rubber shoes on horses, compelling tradesmen to deliver 
goods without unnecessary noise, and suppressing all un- | 
necessary sounds, the resulting atmosphere will do more 
than drugs or doctors can do to steady the nerves of high- 
strung citizens, and will help to remove from us the stig- 
ma of being an over-nervous race. | 

In such atmosphere of quiet, too, we might hope for | 
the long-desired change in the American woman’s voice, 
now so often harsh and unmelodious from screaming 
above the din of cars and stony streets. To expect silence, 
under even the most trying circumstances, from the Amer- 
ican woman would not be reasonable, nor perhaps desir- 
able; but if the surroundings were properly prepared, we | 
might rejoice in hearing once more the low sweetness of 
the old-time gentlewoman’s voice—a voice which still 
lingers in the ears of those who were fortunate enough to 
hear it in the past, and who, still more fortunate, may 
sometimes hear it now. 

The therapeutic value of pleasant sounds is so well un- | 
derstood that to enlarge upon it is unnecessary. Asser- | 
tions in regard to it are no longer received with smiles of 
derision, but, save by the ignorant, are listened to with 
respect. The experiments in French and London hospitals, 
particularly those in the London Temperance Hospital 
and those under the direction of Canon Herford and Dr. 
Blackburn in London, have removed any present doubt 
as to the benefit afforded to a certain class of patients by 
the right kind of music at the proper time. Hospitals and 
insane asylums everywhere, in fact, are beginning to rec- 
ognize the truth long ago expressed by the great reformer 
Luther when he declared that “music is a discipline, a 
mistress of order and goodmanners; she makes the peo- 
ple milder and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.” 
And if of this value to the normal man, how much more 
to the abnormal! 

As general reforms are brought about only by individ- 
ual effort, it is imperative that, in trying to effect a tran- 
sition from injurious noise to harmony and peace, each 
should appoint himself a committee of one to first reform 
himself and then his fellow-men. The Athenian orator 
did not consider it beneath his dignity to have an attend- 
ant stand behind him with a tonorium to regulate the 
pitch of the orator’s voice, so that it might not rise above 
an agreeable sound, or be brought down if lost in a trans- 
port of passion. Unfortunately, we have not yet reached 
the civilization of the Greeks. In associating music so 
intimately with oratory, with poetry, with gymnastics, and 
with all the functions of public and private life, in elo- 
quently expressing the ethical value of music, in subtle | 
theories concerning the relation of music to good govern- 
ment, they forestalled the best ideas that are advanced to- 
day. Poet, philosopher, historian, musician, each has left 
his testimony on record. True, the Greeks, after their 
seven simple modes had expanded to fifteen, did not seem 
to understand them quite well enough themselves to leave 
a clear explanation for the benefit of posterity; but that is 
a minor detail. Nor had they centuries at command for 
a practical working out of all their theories; but that is 
the fault of time. 

Their theories were in the main correct. And as a na- 
tion they enforce the lesson that the true development of 


history teaches that as the respect for law and morality 
declined, so also declined the appreciation of music from 
the ideal standpoint. Music became finally, in the deca- 
dent days, a thing for quibbles and disputations, until the 
| feeling for its pure loveliness died away and all chance of 
its development ceased. 

Ptomley, Aristides and Aristoxenus agreed in substance 
with Plato that nothing could more strongly influence 
man’s innermost feelings than melody and rhythm, and 
that the strength and vigor which gymnastics imparted to 
the body music imparted to the soul. Plato repeatedly 
dwells upon the fact that “rhythm and harmony teach it 
(the soul) measure and control.” But, in advance of these 
thinkers, the father of Greek philosophy, Pythagoras, had 
conceived the beautiful theory of the music of the spheres 
—that the movements of the heavenly bodies and their 
distance from the world’s centre were governed by musi- 
cal and mathematically determinate intervals, the planetary 
revolution producing, therefore, a harmony intelligible to 
the initiated. With all our provings and disprovings since, 
we have never succeeded in improving upon this sublime 
conception, in which the attempt was so bravely made to 


| hold that secret which so constantly eludes our grasp, the 


oneness of all nature. We have more respect for this 


| theory, once regarded as so fanciful, when we note that all 


our recent discoveries as to color, light, sound, motion, 
show that they are but manifestations of one great law of 
vibration. 

After the long lapse of centuries from the palmy days 
of Greek civilization, we have at last, taken all in all, 
reached the vantage ground whence we see that no pos 
sible benefit can result from noise. Is it not time for us 
to move on upward and see that the higher virtues are not 
bred by discords?—Kate Elizabeth Clark, in “The Out- 


look. ” 


The Inspiration Theory. 


N the January number of the Strand Magazine Sir Ar- 

thur Sullivan puts his foot down decisively, so far as 

he is concerned, on the theory that a composer must wait 
for inspiration: 

“No, I am afraid I have never had time to wait for in- 
spiration,” Sir Arthur exclaimed. “If one waited for the 
right mood, or for things to occur to one, one would, I 
should imagine, do little or nothing at all. I cannot say 
that anything ever ‘occurs’ to me until | have the paper 
actually in front of me. I don’t use the piano in com 
position—that would limit me terribly.” 

He then likens the idea of waiting for inspiration to the 
idea of a miner seated at the top of a shaft and waiting for 
the coal to come bubbling up to the surface. “He has to 
dig for it,’ Sir Arthur exclaimed to the interviewer, and 
he added that the very melodies in his work which appear 
most spontaneous were the result of particularly hard 
work and of constant re-casting. 

It seems that the English composer has hit the musical 
nail squarely on the head. The blow rings sonorously 
and may well be listened to by musicians far and near. 
When a composer sits down to his work and finds in- 
spiration lacking, he is either in a state of mental or phys- 
ical fatigue or he has mistaken his vocation. At every 
stage of life, in youth, in manhood, or in old age, there 
should be a fund of musical material to draw from. For 
when a composer is young his imagination can weave 
around a bare fact the most glowing tints. He can hide 
by color what his work may lack in outline. The examples 
of Sullivan’s youthful invention in the magazine referred 
to are rather amusing. They may have lacked musical 
value, but they must have shown a youthful sense of color. 

“On one occasion,” Sir Arthur said, “I was admiring 
the ‘borders’ that had been painted for a woodland scene. 
‘Yes,’ said the painter, ‘they are very delicate, and if you 
could support them by something suggestive in the or- 
chestra, we could get a pretty effect.’ I at once put into 
the score some delicate arpeggio work for the flutes and 
clarionets, and Beverly (the artist) was quite happy. The 
next day tee some such scene as this would occur. 
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Mr. Sloman (the stage machinist): “That iron docu | 
run as easily in the slot as I should like, Mr. Sullivan. | 
We must have a little more music to carry her (Salvioni) | 
across. I should like something for the ’cellos. Could | 
you do it?’ 
“Certainly, Mr. Sloman, you have opened a new path 
of beauty in orchestration,’ I replied, gravely, and I at 
once added sixteert bars for the ’cello alone. No sooner 
was this done than a variation (solo dance) was required, 
at the last moment, for the second danseuse, who had just 
arrived. “What on earth am I to do?’ I said to the stage 
manager; ‘I haven’t seen her dance yet, and know nothing 
‘T’ll see,’ he replied, and took the young 
lady aside. In less than five minutes he returned. I’ve 
arranged it all,’ he said. ‘This is exactly what she wants, 
giving it to me rhythmically—Tiddle-iddle-um, tiddle- 
iddle-um, rum-tirum-tirum, sixteen bars of that; then rum- 
tum, rum-tum, heavy, you know, sixteen bars; and then 
finish up with the overture to “William Tell” last move- 
ment, sixteen bars, and coda.’” With a celerity which he 
has equalled on many occasions at a much later date, the 
composer wrote the necessary quantity of “that,” and it 
was in process of rehearsal in less than a quarter of an | 
| 


of her style.’ 


hour 

As he grows older a composer’s store of material has 
so greatly increased that he should only be troubled 
through exercising the principle of selection. He may 
expect also to be equal to great rapidity of work. Every- | 
one knows how rapidly certain old time composers have 
been able to fling out in hot haste some masterpiece that 
stands for all time as a monument to his genius. And it 
is not so surprising to a musician versed in musical his- 
tory as it might be to another to hear that Sir Arthur | 
Sullivan’s first opera, “Contrabandista,” was composed, 
scored and rehearsed within sixteen days from the time | 
he received the libretto. 

The overture to “Iolanthe” was commenced at 9 P. M 
and finished at 7 a.m. the next morning. That to “The 
Yeomen of the Guard’’"—the opera which is now running 
merrily as a revival at the Savoy—was composed and 
scored in twelve hours; whilst the epilogue to the “Golden 
Legend,” which for dignity, breadth, and power—as a 
well-known critic once stated—stands out from among 
any of his choral examples, was composed and scored 


within twenty-four hours 

But this production of good, rapid work, it should be | 
remembered, is only possible to one who has thought over 
his material in advance. It is not possible to any whose 
thoughts are vague and formless. It is the result of long 
continued previous application as well as of natural apti- 
tude. Nothing is more absurd than the statement con- 
stantly made that inspiration must be waited for in order 
to accomplish one’s life work 

There are times indeed when work can be accomplished 
much more readily than at others; there are times when 
some stray suggestion will fire the waiting fuel, and the 
flames of composition will rise with astonishing, irresist- 
ible force. But it will not do to acquire the habit of wait- 
ing for special moments of inspiration. The man who does 


| sion is caused by the movement of the diaphragm 


| using the syllable ‘ah 
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Would You Sing As Nature Intended ? 


A Worp or Apbvice 1% 


» VocaL STUDENTs. 


music? 


A 


years, with disappointing results? 


Or have you been a student, perhaps for 
In either case let me 
give you a page from my own experience. I will tell you 
without charge that it cost me many years and much 
money to learn, and if, through my warning, you escape 
going through the same trials, I shall have all the reward 
I seek in addressing these words to you 

If you are willing, then, to learn something of what I 
have gone through, call with me on some of my former 
teachers and let us together examine their methods. We 
will begin with my first instructor, Mr. A. I come to him 
as a beginner. He tells me that I have a beautiful natural 
voice, well worth cultivating, but that I do not breathe 
correctly, and must learn to do so before I can hope for 
success. Accordingly I take my first lesson, somewhat as 
follows: 
My 


Teacher: “If you will place each hand against my side 


First Lesson, 

nearly at the waist point while I inhale, you will notice 
This expan 
This 


is the correct way to breathe, and to learn it you must 


an expansion where your hands are resting 


stand erect with your hands clasping your sides about half | . : 
| throat gets a little stronger, and I am persuaded by one of 


way from the hips to the armpits, then pursing the lips as 


| you would to whistle, sip in the breath slowly by bearing 


or pushing the abdomen forward, but avoiding the slight- 
You 


becomes 


est outward movement of the ribs against the hands 
must this of breathing until it 
‘second nature,’ and you cannot breathe any other way. In 


practice way 


the matter of voice training I will give you a few exercises 


,” 


From 


“Tenn” 


DIAPHRAGM.. 


I LEARN THE OF BREATHIN THE 

After long trying and faithful work I acquire this art of 
breathing so perfectly that Mr. A. declares that I breathe 
correctly, but I am not satisfied. I find that I 


My voice is perhaps a littl 


cannot 
sing as easily as before 
stronger, but it is more breathy, and it certainly tries me 


more every day. I feel the effect of my exercises through 


| my sides and in my stomach, causing darting pains, which 


annoy me by night as well as day. My voice has also 
gone down my throat, in consequence of that “ah” ex 
ercise, as IT know now, but did not then. So, after two 
years I conclude to try another teacher, and choose Mr 
B., formerly connected with some “Grand Opera Com 
pany” of very high reputation—and terms accordingly 
Mr. B. tests my voice, is delighted with the quality of 
tone, and tells me that some day I will rank among the 


best as high tenor. To be sure I had been studying wrong 


but could nevertheless feel assured of success through his 
method. Accordingly I begin with Mr. B 
TEACHER—“ Now te 


to run the scales rapidly 


in order » contro! the voice easily, 


Birdies you must be able to con- 


trol the ‘palate,’ and to do this you must take the hand 


RE you thinking of taking up the study of vocal | 
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TEACHER—“You must keep on trying. It is impossible 


for me to explain how to find it, but if you will preserve 
you will hit it at last, for the muscle is there.” 
I My 


And so for weeks and months I practice faithfully with 


LEARN THE ‘* Trick” oF RAISING PALATE 


the mirror before me, and at last to my great delight I 


observe that my “palate” moves a little, and finally I suc 
ceed so well that up it goes, out of sight. I find that it 
feels a little heavy after practicing this, and looks inflamed 


but, “Never mind,” I said to myself, “this is the trick that 
| makes singers.” 
Anp Wisu I Hap Not 
For quite a while I keep on with this method, until I 
find I am becoming very susceptible to colds, and that 


they all go to throat 


| highly inflamed and remains so most of the time, making 


my Finally my throat becomes 


| it impossible for me to sing, and this all occurs notwith 


standing the great precautions I faithfully take, as ad- 
vised by my teacher, Mr. B. He instructs me to be very 
careful to turn up my coat collar on going out of doors, 
to bathe my neck daily in cold water, to gargle my throat 
with strong salt water immediately after practicing or sing 
and to 
At last, however, with all my care 


ing, to abstain from smoking use some stimulant 
just before singing 
I am laid up with throat trouble and am obliged to give 
up singing until I recover 


After an interval of rest (and sore discouragement) my 


my brother strugglers to go and see his teacher, who has 
done such wonders for him. Thus I begin with Mrs. C., 
my third teacher 

I Try A 
This lady compliments me upon my voice, admires its 
“But,” she says finally, “you have no 
Both of 
my voice, as 
which I failed to 
But this “focus 


to 


;AIN, 


quality of tone, &c., 

This remark staggered me 
had told me 
a precept 


focus to your voice.” 


my former teachers to ‘throw’ 


anyone would throw a stone 


comprehend, and hence failed to obey 
determined 
Cc 


VoIce. 


ing” the voice was something new, and 


I engaged lessons from Mrs 
My 


the 


know what it was 
Tuts 


She explains to me that to 


Time I Learn To ‘* Focus” 


is to lo 
the 


“focus” voice 


cate it in the of the nose, between 


and with such fullness as to cause the whole top of the face 


upper part eyes, 


to vibrate She instructed me to practice as follows: 
“Open the mouth, make a tone, and slowly close the 
mouth till the lips meet, but without discontinuing the 
tone, thus causing the sound to come through the nasal 
passage.” This “focusing” of the voice I found so easy 
to learn that to acquire the trick took me only a few weeks 


(but three long years of repentance and persistent prac 


tise to unlea it) 


rn My friends soon began to notice the 
nasal quality of my voice, told me I was singing through 
my and made other remarks so unpleasant that I 
abandoned the 


Now let 


who I 


nose 
method before very long 

next teacher, Mr 
Mr. D. did 


would cross his legs 


D., 
not 


me introduce you to my 
beautifully 


ull. He 


always thought 


me tl ( d at 


ing 


seem to have any 


weit SEPOE SUR Che A SORES: Gin Re a | mirror, stand near a window, and opening the mouth you under the piano and say, “Now, do like this’—which would 
soma) | can see in the mirror the palate (and ulvula) at the top of | indeed be very fine. I did my best; I posed in all atti 
| the throat. Then you must find some muscle to draw it | tudes, resolved to die if necessary in order to make my 

EIMAR, Lisztstrasse 15—Family pension of Frau-| up out of sight.” lungs act to their full capacity; I tried to induce my voice 

lein Gliem; information given by American Consul- | Pup1.—‘“I have tried all sorts of grimaces, but cannot | to come to me from a distant point; I tried to throw it at 

ate; superior recommendations find that muscle of which you speak.” some fixed object; but, with my voice “focused” between 
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my eyes (and “placed” in the back of my neck), with my 
“palate” hopping up and down at random, and with breath 
enough to stop a cyclone, I am afraid I did not imitate 
his beautiful tone very satisfactorily. 

Another reason for my failure was that I had become 
conscious of what is called a “break” in my voice. Let 
me say here to my fellow students that there is no such 
thing as a “break” in the natural human voice. If you 
have discovered anything of this sort in your voice it is 
there because you have departed from nature and are go- 
ing wrong. Put yourself in harmony with nature’s laws 
and what you have discovered and called a “break” will 
soon vanish. 

My TEacuer Finatty Gives ME Up. 

Whether from any particular fault or on account of all 
combined, Mr. D. finally got out of patience with me and 
advised me to go to farming and let voice culture alone. 


| 


| labor to sing it is now play. 


| 
| 





3efore I gave up, however, I went to two of the fore- | 
most singers and teachers in Boston and asked their opin- | 


ion. They tested my voice. 
other was unable to class it at all, but they both agreed 
that it was not of sufficient quality to warrant any ex- 
penditure of time or money upon it. 
up in despair. Consider my condition: I had spent hun- 
dreds of dollars and years of hard work faithfully follow- 
ing the instructions of the best teachers I could find, with 
the net result of having trained a good natural voice out 
of existence. My teachers had ruined my voice. 

But I love music so dearly that I could not endure to 
disengage from it entirely, and I therefore turned my at- 
tention to conducting music, following this as a specialty 
for about two years, without any hope or thought of ever 
again taking up singing. But at the end of that time, 
some fifteen years after I had called, full of hope, on my 
first teacher, an enthusiastic friend succeeded, after a hard 
fight, in inducing me to call upon a certain lady teacher 
whom he knew. It was certainly with a skeptical smile 
that I presented myself before this teacher, whom we will 
call Madame G. 

” The lady, however, received me in a very modest way, 
I finally ventured 
“T cannot 


tested my voice, and remained silent. 
to ask what was her opinion of my voice. 
say,” she replied, “for I do not consider you have uttered 
one single note in the voice nature gave you.” She said 
more in the same strain, claiming that we should breathe 
naturally, allow nature to use all her muscles as she sees 
fit, that we should sing as the birds sing, &c. 

This all sounded novel to me, and also reasonable. 
Certainly I had tried all the methods that I had heard of 
and the further I traveled along their road the deeper 
grew the mud. But this lady cannot injure my ruined 
voice, I said to myself, and if she succeeds with me—— 
Well, I will try her. 

I Come at Last to THE METHOD oF Nature. 

Four long years of hard work I passed under her in- 
struction in trying to unlearn what I had been taught 
during my previous years of mistraining, in trying to get 
myself back into my normal, natural condition. I fought 
hard, but my voice seemed determined to remain in my 
nose, focused between the eyes. My palate flapped up 
and down without rhyme or reason, and my breathing 
continued something indescribable. 

Little by little through those long years my organism 
slowly unlearned the various “tricks” I had taught it, 
little by little the muscles relaxed, till at last I began to 
see improvement. (My dear beginner, if you want to go 
through such an experience I have shown you the way 
to go about it!) After awhile, as the muscles devel- 
oped in a natural way, my voice increased in strength and 
also began to ascend the scale, growing finally into a ro- 
bust tenor. 


One called it a baritone, the | 


Then, indeed, I gave | 





In addition to all this improvement, where once it was 
I no longer grow red in the 
face while singing, and the veins do not stand out upon 
my neck. I do not require a stimulant before singing, 
and no longer consider my diet. Nature lubricates the 
vocal cords for me and puts “loaf sugar and lemon juice” 
out of the question. I am no longer susceptible to colds, 
never tie up my throat no matter how severe the weather, 
and if I am to sing next week or next month I know 
where my voice will be at that time. 


Ir Takes A Lone Time, Bur I Succeep. 

Now will my friend, the beginner, note this point: To 
accomplish all this took me seven years of hard work 
from the time I began with Madame G., while had I 
started with this “methcd cof nature” I should have reached 
the same results in less tlan one-half the time. 

Now wherein lies the difference between the methods 
which ruined me and that which saved me? Let us see 
The human voice is the product of a mechanism or ma- 
chine, the structure of which is practically the same in 
every individual. Every part of this machine has its 
proper and due use in tone production; every muscle must 
act in the right direction, with exactly the right force; 
the larynx must take just the right position; the vocal 
cords must have just the right tension, or the tone will 
be fundamentally wrong. 

THE DirrERENCE BETWEEN THE NATURAL AND UNNATURAL 
METHODS 

How, then, is this machine to be controlled so that the 
action of every part shall be precisely adjusted to pro- 
duce the desired tone? Not in the way my early teachers 
instructed me. You will remember that each one of them 
had a special “trick” that made singers—with one it was 
exercise of the diaphragm; with another, of the palate; | 
with another, it was making the tones between the eyes, | 
and so on. Now, then, observe their mistake. In the first | 
place set it down that no “trick” of any sort will make a | 
singer. In the next place, while singing is incomparably 
more complex than, for example, throwing a stone, yet 
singing and throwing a stone are similar in this respect 
that in each the action includes aiming at a mark; in the 
case of the thrower, a target; in the case of the singer, 
the tone to be produced. Now, when the boy practices 
throwing at a mark, he is training the muscles of his 
arm and body to act involuntarily and spontaneously | 
under the control and direction of his eye fixed upon the 
target. No voluntary exercise of special muscles, no 
other conceivable kind of training, except that of making 
all the muscles the instant, instinctive, involuntary and 
automatic servants of the eye, will avail anything toward 
enabling the boy to hit the mark. It is not muscular de- 
velopment alone or chiefly that is required, but auto- 
matic, involuntary subjection of all the muscles to the 
control ‘of the eye. Now, what the eye is to the stone- 
thrower the ear is to the singer. Not the outward ear, 
nor mere hearing, but that power of the mind which we 
may call the musical faculty. When we say that a person 
has a good “ear” musically we mean a keen appreciation 
of the difference between musical sounds. 

The target is the tone to be produced. The “ear” aims 
at this; hears it in imagination before it is made, and 
prompts the muscles to an involuntary and spontaneous 
action to produce the tone. Now, aside from the culti- 
vation of the ear itself, the training that makes the singer 
is the training that makes the vocal mechanism the in- 
stinctive, involuntary servant of the ear: it is the training 
of the vocal organism by the “ear” to a more and more 
flexible, powerful and immediate response. Any method 
which interferes with this control of the vocal organism 
by the ear interferes with the “aim,” and therefore de- 
creases the ability of the singer to produce the tone.. 





How evident it is that all voluntary diaphragm contort- 
ing, voluntary palate flopping, voluntary larynx juggling 
does not tend to disturb and destroy the involuntary re- 
sponse of those parts to the control of the ear. 

To carry the illustration further, suppose that a young 
man desiring to learn to throw a stone hard and straight 
should be told by his trainer to practice holding out his 
arm, and by action of the will to single out the triceps 
muscle and contract it. If, after long work, he managed 
to find the nerve-way that controlled the muscle, and to 
contract it as directed, and should persevere until it be- 
came developed into a big lump on his arm, would he be 
any nearer able to throw a stone? Would not that muscle 
be over developed, so as to be too stiff and strong for 
the other muscles, and thus make his arm more clumsy 
and really less effective than at first? 

How, then, can the crude, unmeasured, voluntary devel- 
opment of any special muscle or organ used in singing 
be expected to make all the complicated vocal organism 
act harmoniously and effectively? The power of any ma- 
chine depends upon the balanced and united action of all 
its parts. It is not otherwise with the vocal mechanism. 
But this balance of parts is broken up and destroyed by 
voluntary muscular exercises. 

Mark how different is the method of. nature. When 
any particular muscle is weak it has to exert itself more 
than the other muscles in order to do its share, and the 
extra exertion gives it in time just the growth and strength 
necessary to balance the other muscles. Therefore, the 
training of the vocal mechanism which nature calls for 
is such a harmonious development of all the parts as can 
be produced only by the exercise of singing naturally and 
correctly. 

Singing naturally and correctly, I do not hesitate to 
say. consists in placing or establishing the tone in front 
on the lips, as this leaves all the muscles of the throat and 
larynx relaxed and free to adjust themselves to each other 
naturally in producing the tone 

T have tried to put my experience before you in a sim- 
ple and plain form. Tf it shall warn any beginner from 
the pitfalls I stumbled into, or help any fellow student 
who finds himself in the same tribulations. T shall be sat 
isfied FRANKLIN P. FLANDERS 
205 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, January 15, 1898. 
HERE has been no lack of musical entertainment 
since my last letter, but it has been largely of a 
social nature. 

The Peabody Friday afternoon recitals have been kept 
up with regularity, and give our best local talent oppor- 
tunity of being heard to advantage in many well chosen 
programs. Occurring as they do in the afternoon, the 
attendance is limited, but the recitals serve a good pur- 
pose in affording to the students of the Conservatory 
opportunity of hearing the works of the masters. These 
recitals, in conection with the orchestral concerts that 
have been given throughout the season, are the best means 
yet adopted by the management of familiarizing the stu- 
dents with orchestral works as well as the better con- 
certos. This shows an advance in management that is 
to be commended, and if continued on these lines will 
do much toward making the conservatory a more suc- 
cessful school of music. 

The second concert of the Baltimore Symphony Or 
chestra was equally as successful as the first. The pro- 
gram was not as lengthy as the November concert, but 
was enthusiastically received. 

Ross Jungnickel has worked hard to organize these con- 
certs, and has demonstrated to the people of Baltimore that 
there is sufficient material in this city to establish an or- 
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chestra that will compare favorably with the many local 
organizations that I notice are so appreciatively recog- 
nized by your various correspondents. I do not propose 
to place Mr. Jungnickel’s orchestra with some few of the 
noted orchestras of the country, but I feel quite sure that 
many of the local orchestras that are so generously en- 
couraged in other cities do no better work than has thus 
far been done by the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 
Baltimoreans encourage the energy, enterprise and abil- 
ity of a native conductor, and it will not be long before 
an orchestra will be developed that will be an advantage 
to our city. 

The next concert is announced for the 27th. The Har- 
monie Singing Society will take part. The tickets for 
this concert have nearly all been sold. The program is 
specially attractive, and there is every evidence of this 
proving the greatest success of the series. 

The second of the series of musicales of the Johns Hop- 
kins Musical Association was given this evening in Mc- 
Coy Hall. A charming feature of these entertainments 
are the short talks preceding each number, giving sketches 
of the composers and their writings. Prot. Paul Haupt, 
to whose efforts these entertainments owe their origin, 
proved himself an adept in briefly and happily sketching 
the lives and works of Gonoud, Saint-Saéns and Heimen- 
dahl. Sketches of Mozart were given by Prof. Herbert 
E. Green, and of Chopin and of Schumann by W. E. Hei- 
mendahl. The program was well chosen. The playing oi 
Miss Ella Stark was a feature of the concert, and the 
Knabe grand she used was one of the finest toned in- 
struments I have heard this season. 

F. L. Gottlieb’s performance of a very difficult flute 
solo, composed by W. E. Heimendahl, merited the hearty 
recall he received. It is a’ remarkable fact that the finest 
flute players that Baltimore has ever had have not been 
professional musicians. I allude to H. C. Wysham, Sid- 
ney Lanier and Frederick L. Gottlieb. 

Miss Mary C. Brown, who has a pleasing but not large 
voice, was heard to advantage in an aria from the “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and selections from Gounod and Saint- 
Saéns. The program and management were in charge of 
Professors Haupt and Heimendabl. 

The Oratorio Society will sing “The Messiah” Febru- 
ary 3. The male chorus has been very materially strength- 
ened through the efforts of Mr. Pache, and the society 
hopes to make this the crowning event of all previous ef- 
iorts. Dr. B. M. Hopkinson has just returned from a suc- 
cessful artistic trip to Ottawa, Canada. XX. 


Lecture at Broad Street Conservatory. 


On Wednesday evening, January 1, Dr. Hugh A. 
Clarke, professor of theory and composition at the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, delivered a 
lecture before the pupils of that institution in their con- 
cert hall at 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia. Sub- 
ject, “The Differences Between Vocal and Instrumental 
Music.” 

He treated of the subserviency of instrumental to vocal 
for a long period of time, and of its gradual emancipa- 
tion. Comparison was then made between the means by 
which each produces its effects, and the power ot each for 
expression, of the interaction between the two, and what 
each has gained from the other; lastly, of the relation that 
ought to subsist between them when conjoined. 
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BERLIN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, January 8, 1808. { 


NE could not possibly usher in the new year more aus- 

piciously and more delightfully than did director Hof- 
mann at Cologne, who on the first night of this year of our 
Lord, 1898, gave at his theatre Otto Lohse’s three-act 
comic opera, “Prince Against His Will,” and scored with 
this first performance a success of the most pronounced as 
well as the most deserved nature. 

This fact itself I communicated to you by cable and | 
supplement that brief news with the further information 
that the composer was called out together with the princi 
pals in the cast, and finally also with the conductor, several! 
times after each act and a great numbers of times after the 
final fall of the curtain; and that the success was a growing 
one from act to act, just as the opera itself is one of those 
nowadays ever rare works in which a steady Steigerung, 
a growing musical interest, which finally waxes into a 
real climax and most satisfying ending, is perceivable 
I was glad, therefore, that I had taken advantage of the 
holidays to accept the invitation of the amiable and highly 
gifted composer of “The Prince Against His Will,” Hers 
Otto Lohse, who will be remembered in the United States 
not only as the husband of the late Katherine Klafsky, but 
most favorably also as conductor of opera in German at 
the Metropolitan and other American opera houses. This 
year Herr Lohse is engaged at the Strassbourg Opera and 
he has signed a contract with the director of that theatre 
until the year 1902, so that there can be no question now 
of a return to the United States before the expiration of 
this contract. 

The libretto of “Der Prinz Wider Willen” is by the poet 
Rudolph Scubertsch, and in its language, especially in 
the preponderating lyric portions, is quite poetic and well 
adapted for a musical setting. The action, however, aside 
from the fact that it is more than a trifle naive, is so com- 
plicated, and above all is so surcharged with episodic 
bywork, that it is actually difficult to get the hang of it. 
So much, however, is apparent, that two loving couples 
are made happy in the end, and that a long lost document, 
the last will of a testator, is at the supreme moment found 
sewed in the deceased’s coat. It was necessary that a 
much too stout survivor of his had to put on this coat and 
cause a split in the back, just such an one as is mentioned 
in Offenbach’s “Vie Parisienne,” in order that the docu- 
ment be revealed. The real comic element, however, is 
not so strongly expressed in words as it predominates in 
Lohse’s music, which is surcharged with true musical hu- 
mor, alternating, as the situations demand, with lyric and 
at moments with tender and even pathetic episodes. Al- 
together, this music is superior and vastly more valuable 
than the libretto. Although it never drops the character 
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of the lighter genre of what the Germans describe as Spiel 


| oper, the music is the product of a most refined as well as 
| imaginative and skillful musician. Lohse in this work is 
| successful in the attempt at treating the old forms, per 
fectly rounded of lyrics, a lied, duets, sextets and other 
traditional ensemble numbers, with the means of modern 
acquirements in orchestration and harmonization. In the 
former, which is very effective and a sort of Wagner-Bizet 
Delibés combination, he never goes so far as to cover up 
or drown the voices with the orchestra, and his harmonic 
progressions are novel and frequently quite recherché. His 
melodic invention is fluent, pleasing and often quite beau 
tiful, but it nevertheless reveals nothing starthngly orig 
inal. 

Altogether, however, it is very satisfying music, which 
appeals to the musician just as strongly as it pleases and 
really captivates the public. The best numbers in the 
opera are the duet of Marie and Jean Badinet, Madeleine’s 
first lied, and the fresh choral ensemble, with a hurrah 
by the school children, in the finale of the first act. To 
this act there is no Vorspiel, but the second act has a 
very stimmungsvoll prelude in E major, which is beauti- 
fully and quite effectively scored, and the final act is pre- 
ceded by a short, but very pretty, pizzicato ostinato intro- 
duction in the style of Leo Delibés. Then there is in the 
second act a Spinning Song duet between Madeleine and 
Marie which, though suggestive of Senta, is very melodi- 
ous and pleasing. Equally so is Madeleine's lied “Zwei 
Ohren und ein Augenpaar,” and quite a number of other 
lyrics, among them the first song of the real prince, not 
the prince against his will, which real prince is, however, 
a female one, and was represented at Cologne by our hand 
some American alto Miss Olive Fremstad. Charming in 
orchestral effect is a spook scene in this act, and this epi 
sode I can compare only to the Elfin music from Mendels 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music. Hinted at, 
but by no means more than suggested, is also Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” park scene. The sextet and 
the entire finale from this act is a masterly piece of musi 
cal facture, and thus it was no wonder that this second act, 
in which there had been considerable applause in open 
scene, finished amid a perfect furore of public apprecia 
tion. Lohse, as well as the representing artists, were 
called out a good many times. 

I was a bit atraid that the third act might prove pro 
ductive oi less enthusiasm, but such, happily, was not the 
case, despite a few slightly too long drawn 6éut episodes, 
such as a second love duet between Jean and Marie, which 
is very pretty indeed, but which impedes the action of the 
play and which is dramatically unnecessary, as the audi 
ence has had cognizance of this couple’s love affairs in 
the first act. In the final act, also, the humor, this rara 
avis in music, holds high carnival, and it is this quality 
which made the composer attain a climax and made .him 
gain a complete victory the like of which I have rarely 
witnessed on premiére occasions. “The Prince Against 
His Will” scored a big and a genuine success with the 
fastidious and musical Cologne opera audience. 

I have so far spoken only of the work itself, but I am 
now bound to state that a great share of this success was 
due to the truly excellent representation of the novelty 
on the part of the Cologne opera personnel, and especially 
the careful preparation and the enthusiastic as well as 
painstaking direction of Prof. Arno Kleffel, who may be 
called the discover of Lohse’s opera. It was he who 
picked out the work from about a hundred different 
operas that had been handed in for first production at 
Cologne, and with the instinct of the refined musician that 
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he himself is Professor + Kleffel jamiataatan at once oie great 
musical merits of the opera, and he brought all his powers 
to bear upon a most complete and satisfactory representa- 
It was no more than right, therefore, that Professor | 


tion. 
Kleffel should come in for a great share of the applause 
of the evening. The famous Cologne Orchestra, and the 
almost equally serviceable chorus, did admirable work 
under his baton. 

As for the principals I must say that I know of no pro- 
vincial theatre outside of Cologne that has such a com- 
plete and in every direction satisfactory personnel. It 
certainly outranks even Frankfort and the court opera 
houses of Wiesbaden, Darmstadt, Hanover and Cassel. 
The first performance of Lohse’s opera convinced me of 
this, for everybody concerned in this by no means small 
cast was really and undeniably first-class. 

Of Olive Fremstad I have often had occasion to speak 
before. She looked entrancing in doublet and hose in 
the part of the real prince, Henry of Bearn. Her voice | 
has lost none of its richness and sympathetic quality, al- 
though her registers are still as widely apart and diver- 
gating as were those of that other famous alto of the 
Mapleson old Academy of Music régime, Madame Scalchi. | 

A perfect little charmer of a vocalist as well as an 
actress is Miss Sophie David, who represented Made- | 
leine. Almost equally gifted, and besides quite beautiful, | 
is Miss Caecilia Ruesche, the Marie of the occasion. 
Of the men I liked best Herr William Fricke, the 
chevaleresque and sonorous de Contatot, a baritone. 
The tenor lover, Herr Scheuten, in the part of Jean 
Badinet, was a little stiff in acting, but he sang well and | 
has a good voice. Very clear pronunciation and excel- 
lent style were displayed by Herr Kochler, as the mayor 
and hotel keeper, Picardean, and an irresistibly funny | 
humor pervaded the acting and vocal] utterances of Herr 
Hans Potz, who, in the part of Don Jose de Perrobufo, 
was really more of a buffo than of a perro, the latter being 
the Spanish for dog. In other words, he was more of a 
fool than of a knave, and that just suited the intentions 
of the composer, even more so than those of the libret- 
tist. 

The mise-en-scéne was equally first class and unobjec- 
tionable, as was the entire performance, and it was with 
the utmost sincerity and truthfulness that I thanked 
Director Julius Hofmann, whose son, Aloys, is the stage 
manager of the Cologne Theatre, for the enjoyment he 
had vouchsaféd me. 

Of other musically interesting personages I met at this 
premiére there were, besides Hofmann pére et fils, Music 
Director Prof. Dr. Franz Wiillner, of Cologne, who for- 
merly, when director of the Dresden Conservatory, had 
been Otto Lohse’s teacher in composition. The great 
conductor and pedagogue, who is one of Germany’s best 
and most liberal-minded musicians, seemed to greatly 
enjoy his former pupil’s triumph. Then there was Dr. 
Otto Neitzel, the all-mighty, all-important music critic 
of the Cologne Gazette, one of the best of living musical 
litterateurs and an equally great pianist as he is a writer. 
Furthermore, I met conductor Gustay Baumann, of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Wind Orchestra; Prof. and Mrs. 
Kleffel, Karl Mayer, the eminent baritone; Miss Johanna 
Hoefken, a Cologne vocalist with a most beautiful con- 
tralto voice, and one of my own handsome country- 
women, Miss Marion Weed, who is likewise a member of 
the Cologne opera personnel. 


*- * * 


On my return to Berlin I found Max Bruch, who, this 
week, on the 6th inst., celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 
of his birthday, the worthy object of public appreciation 
and some deserved musical ovations. 

The first one of these took the shape of a festive con- 
cert, which manager Hermann Wolff tendered to his old 








friend and countryman (both are from Cologne) in his 
| pretty Bechstein Hall, on Sunday, January 12, at 12 noon. 
The musical proceedings on this occasion were the fol- 


lowing: 


| Prayer for a Capella chorus (from op. 60). 


Sung by members of the Philharmonic Chorus, under 
the direction of Siegfried Ochs. 
String quartet, No. 2, in E major, op. Io. 
Performed by Messrs. Halir, Exner, 
Dechert. 


Miller and 


Lieder— 

Verlassen, from op. 17. 

Frage, from op. 49. 

Hungarian Folksong, from op. 49. 

Carmosenella, from op. 17. 

Sung by Frau Amelia Joachim, accompanied by Coen- 

raad von Bos. 

Fantasia for two pianos, op. II. 

Performed by Teresa Carrefio and Josef Hofmann. 
Palm Sunday Morning, a Capello (from o 

Philharmonic Chorus, under Siegfried Ochs. 

First movement from second violin concerto. 

Performed by Pablo de Sarasate, and with Mme. 

Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt at the piano. 


All compositions are of course by Max Bruch, who was 


stormily applauded, and who made a speech of thanks cw 


Wolff, who alone could have gathered such a symposium 
of artists to do honor to the occasion. All musical and 


| literary Berlin, as well as the leaders of society, were 
| present, and the affair was really a festive and impressive 


one. 
* * * 


Another Max Bruch Feier had been arranged by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which at its Wednesday regular 
popular concert devoted the two first portions of the pro- 
gram to works by the composer. 








most finished and most musicianly style the Mozart E 
minor and the Grieg G major sonata, op. 13, for piano 
and violin. It was a real musical treat. 

Witek played in his masterly style also the Bach Cha- 
conne and a very pretty, finely harmonized Romanza by 
the concert giver, as well as Wieniawski’s A major Polo- 
naise, after which he was encored. 

Mr. Mayer-Mahr proved his right to the title of one 
of the best equipped and most musical of local pianists 
through his intelligent and technically clean reproduction 
of the Beethoven 32 variations in C minor and some 
smaller numbers, consisting of a very interesting prelude 


| in C sharp minor by Rachmaninoff, Otto Floersheim’s 


newly published Idylle and the Raff virtuoso paraphrase 


! on Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliette” waltz. 


Of course Mr. 
Mayer-Mahr was much applauded, and he was encored, 


| giving a very pretty little piano piece of his own as a Zu- 


The concert, which was attended by a large and very | 
attentive, as well as appreciative audience, was begun with | 


the prelude to Max Bruch’s opera, “Loreley.” 
Jaques Van Lier, first violoncellist of the Philharmonic 


| forces, performed the “Kol Nidrei” and Second Concert- 


master Max Freund gave a rousing interpretation of the 
G minor violin concerto. 

Then the composer himself took up the baton and con- 
ducted his symphony in E flat, op. 28, a work full of 
great beauties and a freshness and amiability of inven- 
tion which should make it very popular. This symphony 
is one of Bruch’s compositions which is not yet suf- 
ficiently appreciated or heard often enough. I remem- 
ber that it was performed under Theodore Thomas’ bat n 
in New York many years ago, but that is the sole per- 
formance of this really important work I have recollec- 
tion of. 

Max Bruch was hailed with a Tusch by the orchestra, 
which also honored him with the presentation of a laurel 
wreath. More of this Ruhmgemiise (vegetable of re- 
nown), as someone has wittily dubbed the laurves no- 
bilis, was tendered by other admirers of the composer, 
and applause, recalls and other ovations were the order 
of the evening. 

It is particularly pleasing to be able to state that more 
substantial tokens of the esteem and appreciation in which 
Max Bruch is held were also not wanting. I wrote be- 
fore about the Ehrensold, which has been quietly accu- 
mulated, and which was presented to the composer at 
his sixtieth birthday anniversary. It has reached the 
acceptable sum of 52,500 marks, and thus puts him for the 
time being out of the financial cares that have been 
troubling him of late years. 


eo. Bie 


The first concert which I attended after my return to 
Berlin was that of my friend, the pianist Moritz Mayer- 
Mahr, who had drawn a fashionable and enthusiastic pub- 
lic to the Singakademie on last Monday night. 

Together with Concert-master Anton Witek, of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Mr. Mayer-Mahr performed in 


Herr | realization of the dreadful fate that has befallen her. 








gabe. 


* * * 


A rather promising young pianist is Mlle. Jeanne Riss- 


| Arbeau, from Paris, who gave a recital in Saal Bech- 


stein. Her Beethoven playing (A major sonata, op. 101) 
was not of the most approved kind or classic in style, 
but in Chopin, notably the B minor sonata she revealed 
feeling and musical temperament. She has fleet fingers, 
but her technic is not as yet very complete or evenly de- 
veloped. 

*_ * * 

At the Tuesday popular Philharmonic concert the or- 
chestra performed, under Herr Rebicek’s baton, for the 
first time a new symphonic poem entitled “Mary Stuart,” 
by Paul Ertel, one of the best of the Berlin music critics. The 
composer has set himself the difficult task of portraying 
musically the principal events of Schiller’s great drama. 
He begins with the prison scene, Mary’s dream and her 
Con- 
solation is afforded her in the ardent love of Mortimer, 
which now historic youthful personage of Schiller’s inven- 
tion Ertel has not discarded. Hopes of a speedy libera- 
tion are entertained and Mortimer’s political activity and 
the gaining of friends of the cause of Mary Queen of 
Scots are depicted in a big fugue which is brought to a 
climax in an organ point meant to convey the uproar of a 
nation. Horn calls for a distance, and later on nearer 
and nearer, signify the approach of Queen Elizabeth, who, 
while hunting, is drawn to the dungeon of Mary. 

Then the meeting of the two queens is depicted in tones 
before our mental eye, or shall I say ear? Mortal enmity 
ensues, and now the hapless Mary knows that her fate is 
sealed. Next follows the cortége to the scaffold, done 
somewhat in the graphic style of Berlioz in the Fantastic 


Symphony. A similar and most daring effect is reached 
more tellingly still in Litolff’s well-known ‘“Robe- 
spierre” overture, where the moment of beheading is 


quite gruesomely portrayed. An apotheosis in which Mor- 
timer’s love theme is fittingly transposed into the minor 
key closes Ertel’s composition in a peace giving and 
mind quieting style. Altogether it is a very daring piece 
of program music, and though the composer does not 
realize all that he had in his idea to convey to the listener, 
I was struck by the forcefulness of much that he has to say 
and above all by his skill in orchestration which is at mo- 
ments quite Berliozish. The work was well received by 
the audience, and Ertel was repeatedly called to the plat- 
form. I wonder whether one or the other of the Ameri- 
can conductors, perhaps Frank Van der Stucken or An- 
ton Seidl will take hold of this novelty. 
* * * 


Marinne Chales’ de Beaulieu is the high sounding name 
of a handsome young lady who gave a song recital in 
Bechstein Saal. She has a fine, mellow alto voice, but 
she does nut know how to use it, nor is her style and de- 
livery an artistically finished one. These things may be 
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learned, however, in the future, as Miss de Beaulieu has 
both voice and a musical ear. 
Her assistant was Ossip Schnielin, a violinist of whom 


I have written before. 
- . - 


On the same evening Conrad Ansorge gave his second 
piano recital of this season. The program was much 
better arranged and more interesting than the first, and 
contained, besides Beethoven’s D minor sonata, op. 31, 
the Haydn F minor variations and the Schumann 
G minor sonata, also some smaller numbers by 
Chopin, Schubert, Weber and Liszt. The unques- 
tionably best performed piece on the program was Schu- 
bert’s second Moment Musical. The same composer’s 
German dances were down on the program as a Conrad 
Ansorge composition “after Schubert.” In reality this 
was not very fair to poor old Schubert, as Ansorge played 
these dances very nearly as they were written by the 
composer. On the other hand, he made quite a number 
of changes in the Weber “Invitation a la Danse,” which 
was down on the program as the original version. The 
audience was very enthusiastic over Ansorge, and after 
the lengthy program, which wound up with four Liszt 
pieces, insisted upon a double encore, as the first of which 
the pianist gave the Chopin-Liszt “Chant Polonaise” and 
followed it up with the big Chopin A flat Polonaise. 


* * * 


Thursday night the Joachim Quartet gave for their 
opening number a very interesting novelty, a string quar- 
tet in D major, op. 61, still in manuscript, by the Dessau 
court conductor, Prof. August Klughardt. The work is 
quite modern in spirit and in style, and although classic 
form is nowhere violated I should feel tempted to des- 
ignate the work, as Beethoven does with some of his 
sonatas, quasi una fantasia. The invention has more flow 
and melodic charm than one frequently meets nowadays, 
and altogether I was of the same opinion as the audience, 
which called the composer upon the podium a couple 
of times after the spirited final presto and heartily ap- 
plauded also the three preceding movements. 

Of course the Joachim Quartet’s fine performance of the 
work had much to do with its success. These artists 
later on performed the Schubert A minor and the Bee- 
thoven B flat major quartet, op. 130, but these I could 
not stay to listen to. 


In Bechstein Saal on the same evening two young la- 
diés from St. Petersburg gave a joint vocal recital. Their 
name is Christmann, Emily and Gabriele, and they look, 
sing and have voices as if they were twin sisters. Both 
have high soprano vocal organs, which they use with 
some technical efficiency, but both voices are not quite 
steady, and above all both young ladies do not sing quite in 
tune. In spite of these drawbacks and also despite the 
fact that in individual lied singing neither Emily nor Ga- 
briele made an over-favorable impression, their joint 
singing was much applauded, and the duet from “Lakmé” 
even redemanded, on account of the perfect ensemble and 
pleasing artistic phrasing with which these Russian young 
ladies endow their combined efforts. They should be 
heard in these exclusively. Only the repertory for two 
high soprano voices is of course a very limited one. 

The young violinist Arrigo Serato contributed to the 
program the Adagio Religioso and Finale from Vieux- 
temps’ fourth violin concerto, which he played with 
robust tone and his vigorous style, but without much 
charm of delivery 
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symphony upon each program. The next one runs as 
follows: 

Overture, Barber of Bagdad. .. .Cornelius 
Symphony in D minor Vilkmann 
Vetava Symphonic Poem Smetana 
Pastoral Symphony............ Beethoven 


* * * 


You will have heard from manager Hermann Wolff 
directly that the proposed American tournée of the Ber 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra, under Nikisch’s direction, is 
to be postponed until the spring of the season of 1898-99 
Whether the Philharmonic Orchestra will this spring 
make a tournée to Russia or repeat the trip to France 
has not yet been definitely decided upon 

* * . 

The Hamburg directorial crisis has at last been over 
come. As I wrote to you before, Herr Director Pierson, 
of the Berlin Royal Opera, whom I interviewed last 
night, declined to accept the tempting position left vacant 
by the death of Pollini. Financially Director Pierson 
might perhaps have done better in Hamburg than in 
Berlin, but his position here under Count Hochberg is 
surely a more satisfying and, above all, an assured one for 





The most important concert of the week was last night's 
fifth symphony evening of the Royal Orchestra, which, in 
the still uninterrupted absence from the city of Herr 
Felix Weingartner, was, with at least equally good artistic 
results and amid equally great enthusiasm on the part of 
the large audience, conducted by Dr. Karl Muck. 

The program opened with Berlioz’s “Corsair” overture, 
not his best work, but a thoroughly interesting one never- 
theless, and which, on account of its brilliant and spark- 
ling orchestration, performed with much spirit and | 
rhythmic precision, was received with acclamation. 

Next followed one of my favorite works of the entire 
musical literature, Raff's colorful and romantic “Forest” | 
symphony. I liked it immensely in Dr. Muck’s geistreich | 
and finely finished reading. Only the first movement 
seemed to me a trifle overhurried, and hence not quite 
as effective as it might have been. The “Dance of the | 
Dryads” the audience would fain have heard repeated, 
but Dr. Muck did not yield to the request for an encore 

Beethoven’s C minor symphony was, in the chrono- 
logical order of things as predestined by Weingartuer, 
the work of the second half of the program. I cannot 





say that I approve of this scheme of a must Beethoven 


life. If Herr Pierson should ever feel like retiring from 


| active service he would always have his pension to fall 


back upon, which would not be the case at Hamburg, 
where, besides great financial results, there are also to be 
taken some financial risks, which, of course, are excluded 
from his present and now permanent position 

The case of Weingartner came up for discussion, but 
I am not at liberty to mention as yet his possible and 
even probable successor. So much, however, I may pre- 
dict, that it will prove a surprise to some of you, to most 
people here, and, above all, to Weingartner himself, who 
is probably now in the happy illusion that no suitable 
successor could ever be found 

* > * 

As for the Hamburg opera it will henceforth be man- 
aged by Bottong and Bachur jointly, and this makes a 
very good combination Bottong was always Pollint's 
artistic adviser and Bachur his business right hand. Both 
are well liked by the artists and have already succeeded in 
retaining most of the personnel, who had other offers 
Thus Pollini’s excellent and big ensemble will be main- 


tained nearly intact. 
7 * 


My old friend Ovide Musin writes to me from Liége 
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that, scarcely returned from Australia, he received a fine 





government offer to take César Thomson’s place at the | 
| true cause of Weingartner’s reluctance to resume his Ber- 


Liége Conservatory, and has accepted it. -Musin is to be 
the soloist at the next conservatory concert, when he 
will perform the Lalo Russian concerto and Corelli’s “La 
Folia.” He will also be heard at the Société d’Emula- 
tion on February 15, when Mrs. Musin, née Cora Tan- 
ner “who sings better than ever,” according to Ovide’s 
opinion, will likewise appear as soloist. 


Lassalle will not appear as guest at the Berlin Royal 
Opera. The reason is very simple. He is not wanted. 
Now he is out with an interview, in which he states that 
his “patriotic feelings” prevent him from singing in Ber- 


lin. “Who asked you to?” said the pretty little maid. 
* * 


The Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory requests me 
to announce the fact of the engagement of Conrad An- 
sorge as one of the staff of piano teachers from October 1, 
1898. Mr. Ansorge will no doubt prove a most valuable 
acquisition, for he is as good a pedagogue as he is 2 
pianist, and that is saying a great deal. 

* * * 

I have received so many cards and congratulations for 
New Year’s that it is impossible for me to answer the 
senders individually, and I therefore take the liberty cf 
thanking them herewith collectively. At the same time 
I don’t care to go into the meaning of these “compli- 
ments of the season” too deeply, and I make no scruples 
whether the p. f. in the corner of the card stands for pour 
feliciter. 

In the case of the pretty blond colatura, for instance, it 
might possibly represent pour fredonner, which means “‘to 
trill,” or pour fulminer, which means “to scold.” It might 
also stand for pour flatter, which in French, as well as in 
English, says “to flatter;” not to mention the unhappy 
pour forcer, which of course is “to force.” In the case 
of persons of whom one knows positively that they hate 
you, one is Jiable to read the p. f. as pour fouler, or in Eng- 
lish not “to fool” you, but “to step upon” you, or even 
pour fracasser, that is “to destroy” you, or worst of all, 
pour fricasser, which is very poor French, would meap 
“to make mincemeat” of you. All of these meanings are 
of course excluded in my case, and I take the cards ?s 


honest congratulations. 
me 


Ernst Otto Nodnagel brought me the orchestral sco-e 
f and sketched for me on the piano his “symbolie” for 





orchestra entitled “Vom tapfren Schneiderlein,” viz., the | 


Grimm brothers’ fairy tale of the Valiant Tailor who 
wins the heart and hand of the Princess, set to music. 
The work wili be performed here in the near future, and 
then I shall have something more to say upon the subject. 
Among the other callers at the Berlin office of THe 
MusicaL Courter were Miss Amalia B. Rippe, Mr. Mi- 
chael Banner and Mr. Virgil, all of New York; Mrs. Clar- 
ence Eddy and Miss Rose Ettinger, of Chicago; Mr. and 
Miss Clara Lippman, of Cincinnati. The young lady is 
a very promising and really talented pianist, of which 
fact IT have now had repeated occasion to convince mv- 
O. F. 


self. 


Late News FROM BERLIN. 
BERLIN. January 11, 1808. 

The latest information I could glean with regard to the 
latent conductor crisis at the Berlin Royal Opera House 
is, in more than one respect, of particular interest also to 
persons musically inclined in New York and Boston. 

Weingartner has sent from Sicily to the Royal Intend- 
ancy a letter in which he says that he is not yet capable 
to return to Berlin to resume his duties and he asks for 
a release from his contract. The most variegating and most 
widely different views have been held so far as to the rea- 
son of Weingartner’s wishing to relinquish the very first 
conductor’s position Germany has to offer. Nobody seri- 


sole believes in his inability to conduct on account of 
ill health. I have accidentally been able to find out the 


lin functions, and have communicated my. discovery to 
the Intendancy. 

The fact is that Weingartner has an offer of the most 
tempting nature from Colonel Higginson for the Boston 
post, which will become vacant in case Colonel Higgin- 
son does not renew the present contract with Herr Paur 
at the expiration of this season. The Boston activity 
would be more congenial to Herr Weingartner from an 
artistic viewpoint, and more profitable from a financial 
one, than is his present Berlin position. He loathes oper- 
atic conducting and wants to dedicate all his ambitions 
and energies to concert work. This ambition would be 
gratified in Boston, and there Weingartner would have 
seven months of work only, and five months vacation, dur- 
ing which he could gratify his creative tendencies and as- 
pirations as a composer. 
the mystery why Weingartner should want to abdicate 
his exceptionally fine Berlin position. 

He has, however, reckoned entirely without his host. 
Evidently he sought to tire out the Intendancy through 
his continued and very inopportune lengthy periods of 


utter inactivity. Just as soon as he had Colonel Higgin- | 


son’s offer he fell ill and had to take a three months’ 
furlough, which he spent in idleness or in composition at 
Sicily. 


ton engagement would be published. To this further trick- 
ery, the Intendancy, which for now several years has been 
made the object of Weingartner’s intrigues, will not lend a 


helping hand. Although it is plainly recognized and well: | 


understood that an unwilling conductor is worse than 


no conductor at all, the Intendancy will not release Herr | 


Weingartner from his present contract. 


If, as he writes, he does not want to return to Berlin, he | 


will have to commit a breach of contract. Whether Col- 


onel Higginson then will want to engage him still, I | 


cannot of course know, but from my slight personal 
knowledge of the Colonel’s character I am inclined to think 
that he is not the party to assist in anybody's breaking 
his legal contract. The circumstances, therefore, are here- 
with brought to the Colonel’s knowledge and may they 
produce for Herr Weingartner the very uncomforable sit- 
uation of having placed himself between two stools and 
thus fallen to the ground. 

In the meantime the Royal Intendancy, Weingartner or 
no Weingartner, is negotiating for the services of Anton 
Seidl, and I am sure a better remplagant for the wily Wein- 


| gartner could not be found anywhere in the wide world. 


- O. F. 


Monuments. 

A monument to Johannes Brahms is to be erected in 
Vienna, which was his second home. A monument to 
Bruckar will be placed in Stega. 

New York College of Music Vocal Department. 

Organists and choirmasters would do well to call at the 


New York College of Music, 128 East Fifty-eighth street, | 
The vocal | 


if they are in search of good church singers. 
department has never been so well represented at the col- 
lege as this season. 


Alexander Lambert is preparing to give a concert next | 


month in which no less than six young singers will make 
their début. They are all pupils of Miss Montefiore, who 
devotes her entire time and energy to bringing the singing 
department to a high, artistic standard, and who succeeds 
most admirably in her undertaking. 

Frank Damrosch has charge of the vocal sight-reading 
class. The college is remarkably successful this season, 
and several well-known teachers have been added in the 
piano and violin departments. 
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Here, then, lies the solution of | 


Now he tenders his resignation and as soon as it | 
would be accepted the news of Herr Weingartner’s Bos- | 


os ‘ADOLF 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Symphony Since Beethoven. 


ApprREss BY FELIx WEINGARTNER. 





(Continued From Last Week.) 


If we turn our gaze away from our mountain giant to 
the surrounding neighborhood we find many a graceful 
line of hills, many a romantic group of rocks which charm 
and soothe us. So it is with the post-Beethoven sym- 
phonies. We find in them much which is beautiful and 
valuable, but as is the case of the mountain giant, we must 
turn away completely from Beethoven in order to ap- 
| proach nearer to them. 

Standing still close to Beethoven, rather his contem- 
| porary than his successor, is a wonderful musical phenom- 
enon, Franz Schubert. 

Perhaps to no other composer was such fullness of pure- 
ly melodic fancy, such wealth of musical invention, 
| united with the deepest, tenderest depth of feeling, ever 
| granted as to him. In Beethoven we find everywhere, 
when it is given to us to look inte the workshop of his 
soul, a mighty struggle, a labor, conscious of its aim, 
striving to find the final musical expression of his 
thought; but we see Schubert’s ideas springing as from 
an inexhaustible fountain, and permeated with naive joy 
| at their own existence. The large number of his works 
in proportion to the few years of his life creates aston- 
ishment. He attained only thirty-one years, and quanti- 
tatively created more than the other masters of music. 
| His whole being was completely filled with music, so that 
he kept on and on producing, and writing down its ide.s 
without sifting or polishing his creations. Moreover, he 
|had an amiable, cheery, thorough Viennese nature 
which easily overcame difficulties. The necessities of his 
life of poverty could not silence the divine voice in his 
| bosom. 

The absolutely fabulous productiveness of Schubert had 
| this drawback that often his pen set down unimportant 
and superficial matter that was not worth preserving for 
later times. We must even reckon in it the greater half of 
his compositions; but his works that pass the average 
place him for all time in the rank of the great masters. 
In an obituary of Johannes Brahms I lately maintained 
that Brahms could not be properly called a genius, as 
he had not enriched music with new forms. How devoid 
of genius must then Schubert have been, who gave us 
but filled the old ones with the 
In his Individuality lies his 
Genius. He was the lyric par excellence. Whatever he 
wrote, the merriest and the most tragic, appears pen-- 
trated by that infinitely gentle melodic element that lets 
us see his figure as it were through the tears of soft em.- 
tion. A cheering warmth radiates from his music. Think 
| of the great C major symphony! Schubert himself prob- 

ably never heard it, and we must shudder at the thought 
that it would have remained unknown if Robert Schu- 
mann had not found it in Vienna long after Schubert's 
death. How grand it is with its four noble movements, 
| the vivacious first, with its exuberance of strength; the 
second, with its romantic gypsy tone, and the marvelous. 
mystic horn passage (the “heavenly guest,” as Schumann 
so beautifully said); the splendid scherzo and the finale 
filled with gigantic humor! No search for harmonic ef- 
fects, no polyphonic. combinations, awake our interest, 
| and yet this work, in spite of its unusual length for a sym- 
phony, one hour without interruption, is able to enthrall 
us and carry us away. 

It is inconceivable to me that there are always peevish 
souls who find this symphony too long, and even demand 
curtailments. I do not belong to these, and confess that 
I, when I hear this work well performed, or perform it 
myself, always have the happiest feeling and really am 
intoxicated with music. Free flight through an eth-r 
— by light perhaps would awaken like —— 
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Nature denies us this rapture, great works of art can be- 


stow it. Still higher than the C major symphony per- 
haps are the two movements that are preserved from the 
B minor. In general it is a misfortune if it is not granted 
to an author to finish his work; for this symphony IT 
would always call it good fortune that it remained unfin- 
ished. The first movement is of such tragic grandeur as 
is reached by no symphonist besides Beethoven, and 
which Schubert himself only attains in some of his lieder. 
The side theme, played by the violoncelli, I regard as one 
of the noblest inspirations which it was ever granted to 
a musician to utter. What makes us shudder in the first 
movement as a combat of the soul, sounds in the second 
mild and glorifying as if the composer was already float- 
ing in the eternal fields. This conclusion, to my feelings, 
is so satisfying that I have never had the desire to hear, 
after these two movements, a continuation of the work. 
One might believe that Schubert, like Beethoven in the 
piano sonatas op. 109 and 111, would have closed with the 
slow movement, if the change of key from the beginning 
did not allow us to infer the intended continuation. In 
fact, there exist the instrumented beginning and the fur- 
ther sketch of a scherzo belonging to a B minorsymphony, 
which, however, does not attain to the importance of the 
first movement, if we may judge by the existing portions 

Schubert appears, in the greatness and power of his 
feeling, united with a gentle, lyric element that was like 
a scarlet thread through his work; as a noble, in a certain 
degree feminine, supplement to Beethoven. The two 
great symphonies, in which his individuality is perfectly 
displayed, are the only ones that can approach those of 
Beethoven. The same is true, in the field of string quar- 
tets, of his quartets in D minor and G major. 

The second great contemporary of Beethoven, the com- 
poser of “Der Freischiitz,” created in the field of piano 
sonata, but not in that ofsymphony, prominent works. Let 
us then turn from Schubert to the post-Beethoven sym- 
phonists proper, and first to the skillful and elegant Felix 
Mendelssohn. Of him it can be said that he refuted the 
proverb, “No master falls from heaven.” The man who, at 
the age of seventeen, when others have scarcely learned to 
walk, composed the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” over- 
ture, was really “a master fallen from heaven.” If we 
think of the elves which Weber gives us in “Oberon,” we 
must agree with Wagner, who, speaking of the “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” overture, says the former are no 
elves but flies. The formal perfection and the conscious 
security of the invention and construction which the com- 
poser displays in this overture, and in the previous string 
octet, a real model of handling string instruments compel 
our astonished admiration, and have been reached by one 
so young only in the case of Mozart. From without, Men- 
delssohn, after composing these pieces, had nothing more 
to learn. What he ought to have possessed to produce 
work on a par with those of his predecessors, he could not 
acquire, for it must have lain in himselfi—and there it lay 
not. A distinguished, amiable nature of eminent poeti- 
cal and spiritual gifts speaks to us out of his peculiarities, 
such as they are reported to us, out of his letters and out 
of his music. Deep earnestness (innerlichkeit) and pas- 
sion he did not possess. Compare with the overture all 
the other music in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

It was composed four years before his death; that is, 
full seventeen years later than the overture. Almost all 
his work lies between them, and yet it seems to have been 
all composed in one trait, so little difference is discern- 
ible. Compare, on the contrary, works of other great 
masters, between whose productions lies a greater span 
of time; compare “The Flying Dutchman” and “Tristan,” 
Beethoven’s first and seventh symphony! What a mighty 
difference! Mendelssohn had not, like other creative ar- 


tists, a development, a growth out of himself. 


| noblesse—the same coldness. 
| A minor and A major, have lasted till to-day. 


| delssohn was especially susceptible. 
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From the 
beginning to the end of his life and work he remained the 
heaven-fallen master; whether he wrote piano pieces, 


| Lieder, symphonies, oratorios, fragments of opera, the same 


harmonious sense of handling the orchestra, the same 
Two of his symphonies, the 
Both owe 
their origin to impressions of landscape, to which Men- 
They have an ad- 
vantage over the sober “Reformation” symphony and the 
“Lobgesang” in having sprang from a lively emotion, 
and therefore have a livelier effect than those two works 
which to-day only exist in name. Even in them, as in 
Schubert’s symphonies, the individuality of their creator 
speaks out wholly and perfectly. The essential difference 
lies in the individuality of the two masters themselves 

A Raphael paints a Saint Cecilia, a Jan von Huysam 
a little flower piece. Mastery as such will not be assigned 
in less degree to one than to the other. By mastery I un- 


| derstand the capacity to utter his individuality in the art 


in question perfectly and without remainder, to which 
capacity purely technical skillfulness is an essential acci- 
dent, which. however, when the above named capacity 
exists, can always be acquired by industry and is so ac- 
quired. What lies as the foundation of mastery and what 
utters itself, in the works in question, as effect, is a grand 
truthfulness which gives no more than it can. This truth- 
fulness Mendelssohn possessed in a high degree, and 
therefore he stands before us, if, on account of his nature, 
not a great figure, yet one that is a whole, completed in- 
wardly and outwardly. Hence his compositions, in spite 
of their lack of strong, intellectual life, show sympathetic 
perfection, which saves us from a question about the 
“How.” and leaves us only the “What” to be considered 
in respect of his artistic personality. His successors can- 
not claim the like degree of mastery. 

Of Mendelssohn’s above mentioned symphonies, I give 
the preference to the A minor, the so-called Scotch sym- 
phony. The first movement, clearly composed in a like 
temper as the beautiful “Hebrides” overture, is particularly 
valuable, while, in the case of the three others, I never 
could get rid of a feeling of superficiality. Even in the A 
major symphony, the so-called Italian one, I prefer the 
fresh, lively first movement; the last “Salterello” is sup- 
posed to depict a bit of Italian popular life. Compare it 
with the Roman Carnival of Berlioz, which expresses the 
same, and the comparison is decidedly in favor of the 
latter. I once heard—I know not from whom—in rela- 
tion to these two pieces, the fitting comparisori. Men- 
delssohn, at the Carnival time, stood on the balcony of a 
Roman house, and, kindly smiling, flung, with gloved 
hands, confetti into the moving throng. Berlioz mingled 
among the masked and disguised populace and played the 
maddest pranks. 

With Mendelssohn began an epoch of music which is 
most often called the New Classical period 


masters, but carried into music a sentimental, mystical ele- 
ment that in contrast with the naive objectivity of their 
predecessors’ methods of presentation creates the neces- 
sity of subjective explanation. The knightly legends and 
stories of the Middle Ages start up in new life, the world 
of elves and spirits veils the classic ideals of beauty in a 
ghostly mist. The so-called “Inner Secrets” begin, analo- 
gous to an almost contemporary period of German poetry 
This new classical epoch of music has been named Ro- 
mantic, and its representations classed’ here and there 
Mendelssohn always remained the objective artist, com 
plete in his own little sphere; he, before all others, merits 
n relation to the old masters the title of New Classic 

The first and most remarkable of the objective Roman- 


_and Omega of all music, to make a blissful end 


Its repre- | 
sentatives remained true to the formal traditions of the old | 


| of music, gleamed as an ideal—not for his welfare. 
| the endeavor to imitate Mendelssohn, to achieve the same 
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tics, disregarding the classic Romantic Weber, is Robert 
Schumann. He is an individuality diametrically opposed 
to Mendelssohn. There all is outward, here al! is from 
within; there a readiness and dexterity in his earliest 
years, here a restless forward striving, a struggle for the 
new and more perfect till death. In the first period of his 
activity we meet him as a piano composer. Poetic images 
underlie his pieces; he takes the name of his youthful love 
as a theme and writes variations on it. The motley fig 
ures of the Carnival give him the inspiration to one of the 
most spiritual piano pieces we possess; Hoffmann’s Fan- 
tastic Tales inspire the Kreisleriana and the F sharp minor 
Sonata; for the “two souls that dwell in his breast” he 
substitutes two personages, Florestan and Eusebius, and 
inscribes now to one, now to the other, this or that work 
Violently denounced by critics and the musical guild, he 
forms, with like minded friends, the Ring of the “David's 
Biindler,” and in dry humor dances the Philistines about 
To anticipate—Schumann has done by far the most im 
portant work as a piano composer. Here, too, he pos 
sesses the veracity of the great masters to be altogether 
what he is, and not to try to be more. New, bold ideas 
speak to us from these works, and with unweakened de 
light we still welcome the offerings of his rich fancy 
Even his handling of the piano is perfectly original, aban 
doning tradition, and adapted to the spirit of the instru 
ment as well as to the musical thoughts—hence perfect 
while his orchestration, as we shall see hereafter, leaves 
almost everything to be wished 

Not till the age of thirty-one did he turn to greater art 
forms, and among them, to symphonies. To compose 
one must have been then to the young composer as a prize 
competition, and to earn the prize the thing most worthy 
of the highest exertion. Even jn later years, in many 
places, the hardest task, I may say, the musical graduat 
At the 
student 


ing examination, was to compose a symphony 
Leipsic Conservatorium where, at least in my 
days, the imposing art of Mendelssohn ruled, I and my 
then colleagues were advised to make our first essays in 
smaller forms, as in piano pieces, then gradually advance 
to sonata, and quartet, and with the symphony, the Alpha 
As if 
art were nothing but form, and again form, and then we 
must be familiar only with it in order to produce anything 
correct! 

One of the then teachers said to us young men, whose 
heads and hearts had been powerfully disturbed by Wag- 
ner’s works, “Just let Wagner try to write a symphony 
and you will see how little he can do!” We all knew in 
deed of Wagner’s youthful symphony, slight in contents, 
but quite perfect in construction; it might have been taug)t 
us that a mastery over the old form was by no means to 
him what the grapes were to the fox in the fable. The 


| Siegfried Idyll, too, and, above all, the Faust Overture, 


that wonderful work, the summary of a “tragic Overture” 
might have shed some light on his relations to symphonic 
music. Yet this very overture, while Wagner’s stage works 
already gained increasing popularity, was still regarded «n 
many places as a curiosity and it was only Biilow’s mast- 
erly production of it that made it the common property 


| of the German public. 


In Schumann’s life and works the brilliant figure of 


Mendelssohn, soaring with playful lightness in all fields 
In 


smoothness as he did, I may say, in the endeavor to be 
classical, his own proper originality was injured without 
it being possible for him to reach his exemplar in this 
respect. The old Romantic, the old Phantast always 
breaks through, but no longer with the same strength as 


in youth. And when in a certain extent to him an intru 
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sive element, the Mendelssohnian smoothness which he in | 


vain strove to attain, deprived his iater works of that 


living feeling of being in imminent touch with him, that so | 
charmed us in his first compositions. The stock (fond) | 


of his endowments which bore precious fruits in smaller 
forms was stretched, without becoming rich, into great 
dimensions and thereby became thinner and more thread- 
like; he had to play out more than he possessed. His 
productiveness and its variety was, in spite of this, aston- 
ishingly great during this second period of his work; there 
is scarcely an art form which he did not try. Powerful 
as was his longing to win success with an opera—a hope 
which was never fulfilled—his repugnance to composing 
oratorios on Bible texts was (evidently in consequence 
of his free thinking disposition) equally great. Hence he 
chose secular poems, even fragments of Goethe’s “Faust,” 
for works which are hybrids between opera and oratorio. 
In addition to numerous Lieder, many of which are the 
most eminent in this field, he wrote concertos, chamber 
music of all kinds., melodramas, an opera—and as may 
be understood from such versatility—symphonies also. I 
must now expect to be reprobated as a heretic by many 
of you, if I openly confess that I can in no way reckon 
Schumann’s symphonies among his important works. 
(To be continued.) 


Georg Liebling’s Piano Concerto, Op. 22. 


HE proof of the value of any great work lies in the 

fact that the more you study it the more you love it, 

for further acquaintance only serves to reveal more clearly 

its beauties, its grandeur, its depth, its richness of 

thought, and to bring before our eyes the true meaning of 
the composer. 

Georg Liebling’s piano concerto is unique of its kind, 
and should be entitled “Concerto Eroico.” The whole 
work bears the distinguishing mark of a grand and noble 
character; its sentiment is pure and sunny, and it is in- 
fused with the spirit of glory and victory. 

In the first movement (Allegro) it gives us the picture 
of a “Napoleon” who raises himself by his own great 
gifts to fame and power. In the second part (Andantino) 
it seems as if we could see the future Emperor enjoying 
his first love with all its charms and changing bitter- 
sweet. In the third (Allegro con fuoco) the hero stretches 
out his hands over the conquered world, and in the pride 
of his omnipotentia places the crown on his own victorious 
head. 


After a short introduction, the piano begins with the | 


following monumentai subject: 


No. 















































With masterly skill the motive is changed, and leads 
shortly to an orchestral intermezzo characterized by fresh- 
ness and vivacity: 


No. 2. Oe ae 

















| And then appears the noble and thoughtful second 
subject, which is well displayed by the piano solo: 


No. 3- 




















and break, after which we are not surprised to find that 
expressive “war-motive” (No. 6) appearing again. 


No. 6, 3 
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The orchestra takes the melody up, and fluent passages | 


on the piano accompany it; a duetto founded on a new 
motive brings up the first subject (No. 1), this time given 
by the orchestra, but splendidly assisted by colossal oc- 
tave-runs on the piano. The vigor and spirit of this cli- 
max is calculated to make a profound impression. Then 
begins the composer's great work, that of development. 
He must alter all the motives, and from their component 
parts invent, if possible, something quite new. The or- 
chestra, after some passages rich in color, gives us the 
following very interesting new motive of three bars: 





No. 4- | 
= —_ = “4 





























Suddenly the heavens seem to open, and a chorus of 
angel-voices is heard singing the sweet 










































given as a string quartet solo, which pioduces a beautiful 
and novel effect. Then for a while storm-clouds lower | reminding the man that duty must soon claim his allegi- 











The first two subjects begin again, but in shorter form, 
and we feel the near approach of the “great cadenza,” 
which gives the player full opportunity of showing all his 
power. The finale 
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is very strikingly effective, and the last chord brings this 
first movement to a glorious close. 

A real gem is the second movement. Who could resist 
its delightful charm? Love and tenderness, truth and 
faith, youth and happiness, illusions and disappointments, 




















all are to be found in it. The first subject is like a happy 
dream. 
No. 9. Andantino, 
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When the orchestra takes up this melody, the piano 
part is like murmuring water. A young and loving 


| couple walk near a little stream; but hark! do you hear 


| that-march 


- No. to. ‘Tempo di marcia. 
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ance, that life is not a romance, and a touching duetto | 
instinct with sadness follows for the hero and his love. 





No. 11. 
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The motive of this duetio is wonderfully worked out 


from the first bar of the march, and the composer shows a 
master-hand in a very spirituel imitation, when the first 
theme (No. 9) reappears, and the second movement ends 
like a summer night’s dream. 

The third movement opens with a fiery Polish rhythm, 
and a kind of “polacca fantastica” all through 
The first theme (No. 11) will need a great pianist to giv 
it all the wild vigor of the composer’s intention 


leads 


No. 12. Allegro con fuoco. 











Its culminating point is reached in the following broad 
melody: 




















An intermeze 
up by the piano is full of grace and spirit. 
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Splendid work is done in the next part, where new and 
interesting embodies seem to flow forth, and then in happy 


hanting melody comes in. 


enc 


contrast a peaceful 





No..14. (Piano.) 
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The following pages contain immense difficulties, 
cadenzas, soli of every kind, and then, like the sun break- 
ing through clouds, we have the maestoso, which must 


make an overwhelming impression 


No. (Orch.) 


15. 

















( (No. 
a 3-4 to a 4-4 rhythm is as wonderful as it is charming, the 


trai s.ormaticn cf that quiet theme from 


14) 


whole orchestra giving the glorious melody while the 
broad chords from the piano fill in the harmony. It is a 
real “Imperial hymn,” and leads naturally to the short 
| finale. 


This work does not lose its effect, as so many piano 
concertos do, after the first part, but its immense-beauty 
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and temperament continue to increase, and only reach 
their climax quite at the close. 

Liebling’s “Concerto Eroico” will certainly take a place 
among the most brilliant and effective piano concertos 
of modern and will its mark the 


musical literature of to-day. 


composers, leave on 


FausTus 


Quintano. 

Here are some of this very successful artist’s recent 
press notices: 

Signor Giacomo Quintano, violinist, showed remark 
ably fine technic. His bowing is smooth and easy, his 
phrasing never inartistic, and he has emotional feeling in 
profusion.—Philadelphia Enquirer 





The career of the young violinist Signor Quintano has 
been without a parallel. He is only about twenty years of 
age, but is already one of the great violinists of the world, 
and his every appearance is the signal for a perfect ova 
tion.—Atlanta Constitution. 





Signor Quintano gains with his exquisite delicacy. The 
violinist was a great addition to last night’s program and 
was repeatedly recalled —Augusta Herald. 

Signor Quintano, the violinist, is quite a young man, 
but already an artist of distinction lis rendering of a 
Rubinstein sonata was excellent. Among those noted in 
the boxes were Mrs. McKinley, with Miss Barber; Mrs. 
Alger, wife of the Secretary of War, and Captain and Mrs 
Heistand. In the adjoining boxes were Mrs. Nelson A. 
Miles, Mrs. Gage, wife of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
Miss Wilson, daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Miss Miles. Secretary Long, accompanied by Miss 
Long, little Pierce Long and a party of friends, occupied 
a box.—Washington Post. 


The Neuendorff Memorial Concert. 


At the concert in memory of Adolph Neuendorff, which 
will take place at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
Thursday evening, January 27, under the auspices of 
Edward Lauterbach, Oswald Ottendorffer, Jacob H 
Schiff, Theodore Killian, Randolph Guggenheimer, A. J. 
Dittenhoefer, Herman Ridder, Chas. F. Tretbar, John 
Weiman, Frank W. Sanger, Anton Seidl, Gallus 
Thomann, Heinrich Conried, Walter Damrosch, Julius 


Lorenz, Heinrich Zoellner, Benno Loewy, Julius Auspitz, 

and August Spanuth, the following artists will appear: 
Madame Gadski and Marie Barna, Herr Emil Fischer, 

E. Leo Rains and Ellisson Van Hoose, of the Damrosch 


& Ellis Opera Company, by the courtesy of these gentle 


men. Xaver Scharwenka, Nahan Franko and Leo 
Stern will also appear, as well as the choir of the Temple 
Emanu-El. An orchestra of 150 musicians from the New 


York Philharmonic Society and the Metropolitan Opera 
House will also give their gratuitous services, under the 
direction Messrs. Anton Seidl, Zoellner, 
Sig. Bimboni and Walter Damrosch. 


of Heinrich 


M 


Ruben, who is arranging a particularly attractive pro 


The concert will be under the management of L. 


gram for this occasion 


Stella Hadden-Alexander. 

This pianist was heard at Sherry’s at the “Daughters of 
the Revolution” function, she being the only 
musical artist on the program. She is herself one of the 
“Daughters,” which fact was mentioned in a graceful 
She played the 
Polonaise, by MacDowell, and Tarantelle, by Moszkowski 
The very large and brilliant assemblage most enthusiast - 


American 


ically encored her. 





She also played at Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp’s last musicale 
(Hotel Savoy), where there were many notable musical 
people present. They were full of splendid words of ap- 
preciation and congratulation for her performance of the 
folowing pieces: 

.Schumann- Liszt 


Rubinstein 
. Liszt 


Fruhlingsnacht 

Barcarolle : 
Rhapsodie Hongrois« No. 12 
Sonata for piano and violin. ou vele'ée Grieg 

She was. before coming here president of the “Musical 
Culture Club, of Decatur, Ill., and the Tuesday Afternoon 
Club, of Sandusky, Ohio. The Herald-Despatch said this 
on her leaving the former city: 

Her musical work here has been of such benefit to the 
musical world that it is idle to say her place can be filled 
Both in the private musicales and public entertainments 
she has been the leading artist, and not only her friends 
but the music loving public generally will regret to see 
her go away. : 

A whole column is devoted to her farewell recital 
Decatur in the Review, concluding with: 

Mrs. Alexander’s playing brought out all the strength, 
the realism, the tenderness, the feeling of MacDowell s 
compositions, and thrilled the listeners with awe and ex 
quisite pleasure, 

This superb pianist, 
velopment, will soon be heard in public concerts in New 


York. * 


at 


an artist of broad intellectual de 





Leo Stern, 


THE YOUNG ’CELLIST. 
Address: The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Thoughts and Aphorisms. 





By AnTON RUBINSTEIN. 

| HAD a strange dream. 

where all the various instruments of the orchestra were 

assembled, when the piano came forward, and, in an 
arrogant manner, demanded admission. 

The orchestral instruments made him undergo a severe 
examination, compelling him to execute after them dif- 
ferent melodies and a series of chords, and then declared 
he did not belong to the family. The piano was at first 


distressed and began to weep, but suddenly taking cour- | 


age again, he proudly declared he was an independent 
orchestra all by himself, and had no use for other instru- 
ments. Whereupon the others, in disgust, turned him out 
of doors. 

I attempted to render musically this dream in my third 
concerto for piano in G major. I had a design to add to 
it what is called an explanatory program, but believing 
that in this kind of composition one listener understands 
one thing while another understands the contrary, I 
abandoned the idea of explaining the plan of work. 

e *.9 
A sunbeam in a hard frost is a grin of heaven. 
x * * 

Water in a landscape is an element as vivifying as mel- 
ody in a musical work. A landscape without water is a 
pretty woman with her eyes closed. 

* 7 ” 

When one hears a musical work for the first time the 
ear so adapts itself to the methods of this first execution 
that afterward, in the case of a much more artistic per- 
formance, the impression is more feeble, and one often 
regrets the defects of the first performance. 

+ * * 

A great number of persons believe that melody comes 
all at once and as if by surprise into the head of the com- 
poser, however he may feel and whatever be his occupa- 
tion for the moment. What a mistake! 

Yon must rub the match to make it flame. Just so it 
is that only when the composer applies musical reflection 
to his desire to produce a melody the harmonious thought 
is born which, after being for a long time studied, modi- 
fied, completed in all its parts, takes little by little a de- 
finitive form. 

* . “ 

In Russia I live, in Germany I think, in France I amuse 
myself; in Italy, Spain and Switzerland I am lost in won- 
der; in England, Holland and Belgium I work; in Amer- 
ica I do business; everywhere I love. I cannot say that 
I feel better in one country than in another, but I volun- 
tarily bear witness that I feel myself equally well or equally 
ill everywhere, according to circumstances. 

~ * - 


Once on a time the traveler judged of the importance 


I found myself in a temple | 


| soprano and Miss Fannie A. Hair accompanist. 


| Miss Olive Mead, violinist, and Miss Jessie Mabel Down- 
| er, pianist. 


“Tote of a town by the number of church spires; now it is by 
| 
| 


the number of factory chimneys. 

Once he used to be lost in the admiration at the palace 
of some lord, or a town hall; now at the railroad depots. 

Once he sought for the entrée into certain select salons; 
now it is the clubs that attract him. 

Once the opportunity of playing a work of art was for 
him an event of importance. To-day it is hard labor, so 
numerous are the opportunties. 

And yet the present is an immense step in advance—so 
they say. 

+” * + 

The style is the man. Or I could say with greater rea- 

son, a musical work is the man. 


From Our Exchanges. 


ISS LUELLA R. FLAGG, of Worcester, was one 

of the soloists at the recent concert given by the 

Allen Club. Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, of Boston, was the 
Ever- 
ett E. Truette, of Boston, is the conductor of the club. 
which has a chorus of fifty voices. They were assisted by 


Miss Elsie Von Grave, a pianist who has recently joined 
the faculty of the Ann Arbor School of Music, gave a 
concert last week, when she played the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 27, No. 2, and works of Brahms, Chopin, Moszkowski, 
Schubert and Chopin-Liszt. 

Ur. Carl A. Swensson, president of Bethany College 
and Conservatory of Music, at Lindsborg, Kan., is lec- 
turing on “Travels in Sweden,” the lecture being supple- 
mented with an interesting musical program by musicians 
from the conservatory. 

The Vocal Society of Buffalo will give the first concert 
of this season on February 1. It promises to be one of 
the best in the history of the organization, as the selec- 
tions are bright and are well suited to the chorus, and the 
enthusiasm and careful work of the singers very encour- 
aging. 

Prof. Henri G. Blaisdell, of Concord, N. H., is now con- 
ducting the rehearsals for a performance of “The Mes- 
siah,” which is to be sung in Manchester on the evening 
of January 26. The rehearsals have been going on for 
several months and the production is looked forward to 
with interest by the musical circles of that vicinity. The 
names of the soloists have not yet been announced. 

The Haydn Mandolin Club Concert Company, A. D. 
Liefield, director, will perform at a benefit for Post 88, 
G. A. R., in Carnegie Hall, Allegheny, next Thursday 
evening. The club will be assisted by Mrs. Grace Miller- 
Ward, soprano; Miss Anna T. Sherriff, reader; H. P. 
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will be presented in full costume under the direction of 
Charles M. Couch. 

Last week the Oneonta Normal Glee and Banjo Club 
gave an entertainment at the Slingerland M. E. Church. 
The club numbers thirty-three members, and was under 
the management of Charles J. Staples, assisted by Miss 
Anna Gertrude Childs, soprano; Miss Mary Gertrude 
Pratt, violinist, and Ely Quimby, pianist. After the con- 
cert a reception was tendered the students by-the members 
of the Epworth League. 

William H. Shaw, a pupil of Mrs. R. W. Bellamy, oi 
Rochester, N. Y., and a member of St. Luke’s Church 
choir, has gone for a two months’ concert trip with Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, the humorist, the engagement opening 
last Monday night in Cortland, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. N. Judd is contralto of Westminster Church, 
Buffalo. 

The Rochester String Quartet gave an enjoyable recital 
last week in the lecture room of the Brick Church. The 
quartet was assisted by Miss Maude Richards, contralto; 
Mrs. Ludwig Schenck and Perley Dunn Aldrich, accom- 
panists. 

The musical part of the services in one of the El Paso 
(Tex.) churches is becoming a marked feature. The 
choir is a double quartet, consisting of Professor Harri- 
son, Mrs. Fink, Miss Doane and Miss Brinkoff, Dr. 
Monagin, Tom Weston, Mr. Cullom and Mr. Mudd, with 
Miss Moore organist. At a recital service Mr. McClin- 
tock played two flute solos. Miss Brinkoff is a valuable 
addition to the choir, as she has a sweet, melodious con 
tralto voice. 

Prof. Rowland Davies, of Hagerstown, Md., gave an 
organ recital at Wheeling, W. Va., on Thursday of last 
week. The organ used was a large and handsome one 
recently built by M. P. Moller, of Hagerstown. Prof. 
Vavies is a Fellow of the Guild of Organists of London, 
and a fine musician. 


Rudolph Aronson’s Popular Waltzes in Paris and 
New York. 

The famous Bal Masque at the Grand Opéra, Paris, 
will take place the evening following the ball of the Cercle 
Francaise de l’Harmonie at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, January 28. On both occasions the grand orches- 
tras will perform Rudolph Aronson’s “Teresita,” ‘“Up-to- 
Date” and “Mariquita” waltzes. 


Mozart. 

A note book of Mozart’s has just come to light in 
Berlin. The inscription in it by the older Mozart shows 
that it was written at London in 1764. It is a small vol- 
ume, 8 vo, of forty-two pages, filled with sketches of com- 
positions by the young boy who was then eight years old. 





Ecker, organist; Master Edward Davis, baritone. 

The third annual cantata of the Beethoven Club, of 
Sharpsburg, will be given on January 20 and 21 in Y. M. 
C. A. Hall, Sharpsburg. A dramatization of “Esther” 


The genuineness of these notes is incontestable; many of 
the sketches are charming pieces of music, and many of 
them will be published in facsimile in the next number of 
the journal of the Berlin Mozart Society. 
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ALBERTO JONAS, 


The Renowned Spanish Pianist. 





| Firet app: arance in Boston with the Boston Symphony Orchestra a sensationa 


success. Recalled eight times at rehearsal and concert. 


“ ALBERTO JON AS madea very brilliant impression.”-APTHORP, 
in the Transcript. 


“Mr. Pes NAS is a pianist of indisputable talent ; his technique is 
frank, brilliant, individual, and above all elegant.”—PHILIP HALe, 


| in the Boston Journal. 


“ He was applauded with tremendous heartiness and recalled five 
OLFF, in Boston Herald. 


FREDERIC L. ABEL, 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Mrs. Jacoby in Pittsburg. 

RS. JOSEPHINE S. JACOBY, the contralto, sang | 
with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, January | 

13 and 14, and the effect produced is published in the press 
of that city as follows: 


The soloists, Mrs. Jacoby and Mrs. Lippa, shared with 
the orchestra the honors of an enthusiastically delighted 
audience. It was the first time Mrs. Jacoby had been 
heard in Pittsburg, but the reception accorded her war- 
rants the assumption that it will not be the last. When she 
began her opening number, the aria “O Love, Thy Help,” 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” a deep, earnest 
silence settled over the large audience. The singer’s voice 
was flawless in its firmness and penetration. The enuncia- 
tion was perfect, and the happy combination was pre- 
sented of a naturally fine voice cultivated to the highest 
degree attainable. There were some doubts at first as to 
the construction of Mrs. Jacoby’s voice. When she began 
to sing the understanding that she was a contralto ap- 
peared incorrect. It was a pure soprano the audience 





heard. Lower down the scale all doubts seemed to be cast 
aside. Her voice was a mezzo-soprano. As the aria ended 
Mrs. Jacoby was singing contralto, and such her voice 
really is. She has a magnificent range, and knows not 
only how to take care of her voice, but also how to use it. 
—Pittsburg Press, January 16. 








Mrs. Jacoby has never been heard here before, and her 
singing was consequently all the more of a treat. Her | 
voice is of magnificent quality, and her method and ex- | 
pression faultless. Her solos were enthusiastically re- | 
ceived and both numbers encored.—Pittsburg News, Janu- | 


ary 15. 





Mrs. Jacoby sang two numbers, and sang them so much 
to the taste of the house that she had to give two more. 
The first was the dramatic aria “O Love, Thy Help,” 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” To repeated re- 
calls she answered with the simple ballad “A Dream,” by 
Bartlett, which captured the hearts of the audience even 








more than the other. In the second part she gave “That 
Sweet Land,” from “Mignon,” and had to give also a | 
Hahn ballad.—Pittsburg Dispatch, January 15. 





Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, the newly discovered con- | 
tralto, was the vocalist of the occasion, and her work | 
justified all the praise that had been given advance pub- | 
lication. The quality of her voice is like unto that of a | 
certain artist, now in her decadence, of whom Philip Hale | 
once said: “The man who could criticise that quality of | 
tone would botanize on his mother’s grave.” 

Mrs. Jacoby’s voice is warm in color, rich, vibrant and | 
resonant. The organ itself is subject to the dictates of a | 
truly artistic temperament, in consequence of which the 
interpretation of each number was most musicianly. One 
cannot fully realize the rarity of a good contralto until | 
confronted with the scarcity of really decent arias origin- | 
ally written for such a voice. This situation undoubtedly | 
accounts for the rather unfortunate nature of Mrs. | 
Jacoby’s selections yesterday. She spared us the old, 
spavined war horses from “Le Prophete,” “Huguenots,” 
“Faust,” “Orpheus,” et al., and gave an aria from “Sam- 
son and Delilah” (not “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice”), 
and “Connais tu le pays,” from Thomas’ “Mignon.” As | 
encores she sang a ballad by J. C. Bartlett, and an ex- | 
quisite chanson by Hahn—“If My Song Had Wings.” 
With the exception of the last named none of the songs 
were happily chosen. Yet in spite of this manifest handi- 
cap Mrs. Jacoby won her audience completely. She has a 
great voice and is a beautiful woman. The ladies all agree | 
that she dresses well.—Pittsburg Leader, January 14 








Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby has never been in Pittsburg 
before, but it is safe to say that if the audience which she 
delighted last night has any say in the matter she will 
sing again before them, and that at no very distant date. | 
Her voice is a contralto of delightfully pure quality and | 
of surprising range. The ease with which she achieves her | 
high or low tones is only equaled by the “bigness” and 
absolute purity of their quality. Her voice possesses a | 
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warmly sympathetic quality which, combined with perfect 


| expression, makes her vocalism effective. She has a grace- 


ful stage presence, and her manner of responding to ap- 
plause, coming clear round to the centre of the stage, 
might be copied to advantage by some of the artists who 
from time to time appear at these concerts. Mrs. Jacoby’s 
first solo, the aria “O, Love, Thy Help,” from “Samson 
and Delilah,” was enthusiastically encored, and she re- 
sponded with “A Dream,” by J. C. Bartlett, a delightful 
little song, displaying her voice charmingly. Her second 
solo, “Dost Thou Know That Sweet Land?” from “Mig- 
non,” was even more effective than the first. As an en- 
core she sang a beautiful ballad by Hahn. In both solos 
the accompaniment was deficient, and in some places 
dragged painfully.—Pittsburg Times, January 15. 





In the concert of the Pittsburg Orchestra, on Friday 
evening, Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, of New York, de- 


lighted the artistic and critical public of Pittsburg and | 


took by storm the favor of its connoisseurs. We recog- 


nize in Mrs. Jacoby a mistress in the art of vocal delivery, | 


a singer who not only possesses remarkable vocal re- 
sources, but knows how to use them artistically. To the 
beauty of tone in a voice of great compass and agreeable 
in all registers this lady adds a profound spiritual expres- 
sion, and her execution is a revelation of the inner soul of 
a refined and well trained singer. Mrs. Jacoby received a 


real ovation, and had to comply with several encores, the 


execution of which increased the admiration of the public. 
The musical public of Pittsburg will at all times give a 
warm welcome to this graceful lady and true artist, and 
looks forward with pleasure to her speedy return.—Pitts- 
burg Volksblatt, January 16, 1898. 


Arthur Beresford. 
This sterling artist is still singing with the Clementine 


De Vere Concert Company, with whom he is engaged till | 


the second week in February. 


His almost unprecedented success this season has been | 
truly deserved, for he unites a voice of unusual beauty with | 


true dramatic fervor and keen, artistic perception. Below 
are some recent notices: 
Gauged by applause, it may be said that Arthur Beres- 


ford, the basso, divided the honors of the evening with the 


largest share to his credit. His victory has been rarely 
equaled upon the concert stage in this city, the audience 
receiving his first number, “Honor and Arms,” with a 
perfect storm of applause. His voice is as rare in quality 
as it is unusual in range, while the vigor and robustness of 
his singing are at all times under the most delicate con- 
trol, so that his shading and perfect phrasing are but em- 
phasized by the power to which he has recourse as the 
musical expression demands. His singing of “The Two 
Grenadiers” created a profound impression.—Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Evening Journal. 





Mr. Beresford made a delightful impression. His repu- 
tation had preceded him and his appearance was a signal 
for applause. He has a baritone voice, rich and pure in 
quality, of excellent compass, and possessed of admirable 
sonority. He sings with easy freedom, frankly, with well 
trained skill, and in genuinely artistic spirit. Especially 
good was his singing of Gounod’s “She Alone Charmeth 


My Sadness,” which was given with impressive fire and | 


emphasis. He sang “The Two Grenadiers” with remark- 
able dramatic effect, and for an encore “I Am Off For 
Philadelphia.” Mr. Beresford is a singer to whom it is a 
pleasure to listen. He is entitled to a place among the 
foremost singers that have been heard here.—Berkshire 
Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass. 





Mr. Beresford’s voice is a highly cultivated organ, of 
natural beauty, power and expression, and he uses it with 
an understanding and artistic apprehension that won in- 
stant recognition from his hearers. It is rarely that a bass 
voice so thoroughly equipped with the necessary finer 
attributes, so perfectly harmonious and admirably trained 
in all the requirements of musical effect, is heard upon the 
concert stage locally or elsewhere.—Daily Intelligence, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


A Reply to Mrs. Thomas. 
540 GREENE AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
| Editors The Musical Courier: 
NENT the “protest” of Mrs. Theodore Thomas, that 
appeared in a recent issue of Tue Courier, a brief 
statement of certain facts seems in order. 

When the organization of a National Federation of Wo- 
mens’ Musical Clubs was decided upon at a meeting held 
at the close of the M. T. N. A. Convention last June, and 
temporary officers were elected, Mrs. Theodore Thomas 
was proposed as president of the executive board. Two of 
Mrs. Thomas’ sisters who were present—Mrs. Fay Pierce 
and Miss Amy Fay—vouched for the acceptance by Mrs. 
Thomas of the position. This was more than two months 
before any circular appeared. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Thomas in no way intimated that she 
| was not willing to serve in the office to which she had been 


| chosen. Up to the present time no official declination 
| has been sent by her to either the president or secretary of 
| the temporary committee. 

Such a communication from Mrs. Thomas would have 
| settled the matter in a courteous, orderly and effectual 
manner. Recourse to “indignant protests” through the 
| Press was surely uncalled for. 

Mrs. Thomas had evidently not even communicated her 
unwillingness to be connected with the Federation to her 
| sisters, as Miss Fay has attended the committee meetings 
held in the East, and would certainly have made known 
the fact that Mrs. Thomas did not wish to act as president 
of the executive board had she been so informed. When 
she and Mrs. Pierce incidentally learned of the “protest” 
their sister was about to publish, they immediately wired 
| her, earnestly requesting that she withdraw the communi- 
| cation she had sent to THE Courier. 

Miss Fay is on friendly terms with the other members of 
the board, and at the last meeting stated that Mrs. Sutro 
would be her choice for the first permanent president of 
the Federation. Had she thought her sister the victim of 
“fraud” she must certainly have assumed a different at- 
| titude, and would surely have made some reference to 
any unwarranted proceeding on the part of any of the 
officers or members of the temporary committee. 

As to the statement made in your columns a few weeks 
since, by a correspondent, that to Mrs. Theodore Thomas 
is due the successful organization of a National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Musical Clubs, there must be some mis- 
take, as surely to Mrs. Theodore Sutro is due the credit 
of organizing that body. The fact that Mrs. Thomas so 
vehemently disclaims any connection with the movement 
proves that she has taken no active part in it 

Another point is that no one was authorized to strike 
off the name of Mrs. Thomas from the officers’ roll, until 
official notice had been received from her declining the 
position she had been chosen to fill. Such notice, I am 
| informed was never received. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. A. Marre MERRICK, 
Assistant Recording Secretary, N. F. W. M. C. 


Georgine Schumann at Home. 
Miss Georgine Schumann, the excellent pianist and 
| teacher, is now “at home” on Wednesdays at her new 
| studio, 20 West Sixteenth street. 


Conrad Behrens Iii. 


Conrad Behrens, the basso, is at present in a hospital 
in this city safely recovering from results of an opera- 
tion. 








‘Mme. Beumer confirmed the 
impression of her artistic powers 
gained at her previous appearance ; 
namely, that she is a brilliant and 
accomplished coloratura singer.’’— 
New Yorh Tribune, Nov, 10, 1897. 





‘*Mme. Beumer is undoubtedly 
a well schooled and experienced 
singer, and she was heartily ap- 
plauded and recalled."—New York 
Herald, Nov. 10, 1897. 
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THE CONDUCTORS. 


HE Berlin letter in this issue of THe Musicar 
CouRIER contains some important informa- 
tion affecting the future of Conductor Paur, of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Conductor Wein- 
gartner, of the Royal Opera of Berlin, and Con- 
ductor Seidl, of New York. 
Later information from him than that printed in 
Mr. Floersheim’‘s letter of this issue states that the 
Royal Intendancy cannot negotiate with Seidl before 
February 10, the day on which Weingartner’s leave 
of absence expires. 

It will be remembered that THe MusicaL Covu- 
RIER last week questioned the truth of thecablegram 
from Hamburg that made it appear that Henry 
Pierson, the intendant of the Royal Opera at Ber- 
lin, had been selected as the successor of Pollini at 
Hamburg. Mr. Pierson could not have offered 
Mr. Seidl the position of conductor at Hamburg, 
as Mr. Pierson has refused the Hamburg Inten- 
dancy. The error in the cablegram may lave con- 
sisted in the word Hamburg, for Mr. Pierson may 
have offered Mr. Seidl the position in Berlin to 


succeed Weingartner. 

Of course, as between Berlin and New York, 
even with Berlin at a much lower income, Mr. Seidl 
could not be expected to remain with us here with 
his admitted inability to secure artistic results under 
the present orchestral conditions in New York, with 
no future guaranteed and with the uncertainty of the 
opera and its unsatisfactory productions under the 
control of a few singers; while Berlin would in- 
sure for him a life position and a pension in case of 
inability or retirement, and the additional possibil- 
ity of periodical activity at Bayreuth and other 
centres, including even countries outside of Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Nikisch has a lifelong position with the Ge- 
wandhaus at Leipsic, and there is an offer, as we 
learn, made to Mr. Paur from Europe which would 
also embrace a life position with pension. 

No man of Mr. Seidl’s temperament and ambi- 
tion can afford to remain in New York under the 
conditions that are now prevailing, and we are 
therefore not surprised at his expressions of dis- 
content, particularly when it has been made possi- 
ble through this combination of circumstances to 
open a vista for the future that insures a lifelong 
guarantee, together with an environment free from 
the tyrannical dictations of a union which has no 
business in art, much as it might have in other func- 


tions of life. 


T is rumored that the combination made between 

Damrosch and Ellis is intended by the latter 
as the specific means of finally placing Walter Dam- 
rosch in command of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The singers of the Damrosch-Ellis Opera 
Company could then also be utilized for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts, of which there are 
about one hundred each season. 

Another conductor rumor is to the effect that 
Richard Strauss is in receipt of an offer from the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 


aoeeaniapilagennant 


HE critic of the Staats-Zeitung does not ap- 
prove of our praise of Barna. When he re- 
cently played in public we praised him too, and sub- 
sequently protests were made against our views in 
his case. If it is falso in uno, is it not also falso in 


W HAT object can there be on part of some of the 

daily papers in revamping the old de Reszké- 
Nordica difficulty which the two principals decided 
to end long since? It is a dead issue. De Reszke, 
like a gentleman, accepted the apologetic tender of 
Nordica, who explained how she drifted into the 
quarrel, and the probability is that she made that 
explanation satisfactory to de Reszké. All this 
has nothing to do with the high salary crime. As 
soon as all the necessary information on this sub- 
ject has been received we shall reopen that cam- 
paign to put a permanent end to the crime, as we 
put a temporary end to it last season. 





LSEWHERE we refer our readers to an im- 
portant move on the part of the Musical 
Union of New York. The hide-bound, almost 
Chinese policy of exclusion on the part of this 
tyrannical organization has called forth many and 
just words of wrath from the press of New York 
city. Now that Mr. Alexander Bremer has been 
routed from his stronghold of nine years, it is to be 
hoped that President Murphy will inaugurate a new 
régime of liberality. The admission of the orches- 
tra of the National Conservatory of Music of 
America to the union—or, what is equivalent, the 
permission for the union to play with the young 
non-union men of the conservatory-—is something 
for which both President Thurber and the union 
are to be congratulated. At last there glimmers the 
dawn of the day when purely pecuniary and ma- 
terial considerations of art will not prevail. 


F ceremonies Grau announces the opening of 

next opera season here for December 12 and 
the engagement of Seidl, Seidl says in his Herald 
interview that he has not signed with Grau. The 
loose methods of the opera seem to continue. The 
people are told of things the principals deny. Grau 
also announces the engagement of Calvé, Eames 
and Schumann-Heink, the contralto, but nothing is 
said of Melba cr Nordica or Olitzka or Bauer- 
meister. De Reszké, Van Dyk and Salignac are 
published. Then Campanari, Bispham and Albers, 
and the bassos de Reszke and Piangon. No Ital- 
ian tenor is announced. We shall probably have 
the same chorus, same orchestra, same ballet and 
same stupid mise-en-scéne. Good; if we are to have 
it let us have it. There can be no artistic opera in 
America under existing conditions. Impossible. 
The operatic art itself is discouraged. How can 
we have ensemble—and opera is ensemble—when 
Calvé gets $1,600 a night and the others in propor- 
Felia Litvinne, who did such excellent work 
Decency, 


tion? 
here, should be re-engaged by all means. 
if nothing else, dictates it. 


her Philadelphia Daily Evening Telegraph of 
January 15, in an editorial on the recent 
operatic season there, says: 


It had no mark of special distinction. It gave society 
people an opportunity which they very largely improved, 
but it did nothing original or memorable for art, and ex- 
cited no enthusiasm apart from one of a very specialized 
sort. There was more intensity of interest when Mr. Hin- 
richs brought out “Cavalleria Rusticana” at the Grand 
Opera House at 25 cents general admission and a dollar 
for the best seats than there was over anything done the 
past six weeks at the Academy. Are there no novelties in 
the operatic world, nothing to which such an organization 
as the Damrosch Company can give its attention with any 
profit? We had “The Scarlet Letter,” to be sure, but even 
that we have had before. Our final point upon this sea- 
son is that it showed ‘no enterprise. The European 
theatres are ablaze with new operas: are none of them 
worth bringing to America? And will Mr. Damrosch at- 
tempt his New York season with only these, not twice 
only, but many times told tales? 


Yes, it will be the same old story here. The dif- 
ficulty is elemental. Unless this superannuated 
system is reformed from the roots up no material 
change can take place in opera under foreign func- 
tion. Fashion must take a back seat, and the peo- 
ple must step to the front and demand the nation- 
alization of music, the support of home talent, the 
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of home composers. None of these can as yet cope | 


with European institutions of similar kind, and none 
in this country ever will until we get through, 
absolutely get through, with the Graus, the Dam- 
roschs and the whole foreign kit that despises 
everything musical in America except “The Scarlet 
Letter.” 


A DANGEROUS FALLACY. 
ELUSIONS are many and varied. People 
love to be humbugged and to humbug them- 
selves. The more the majority are reasoned with 
concerning some pet fallacy the more earnestly 
they cling to it. They seem to feel convinced that 
this firm stand on their part indicates strength, in- 
dicates that they have acquired their fallacy by a 
course of logical reasoning, and that they are cling- 
ing to a landmark of their forefathers. In many in- 
stances they would upon investigation find their 
landmark resolve itself into a fancy of the moment, 
a mere modern mushroom, maybe harmless, but 
sometimes bound to cause death and destruction. 

One popular fallacy of this mushroom character 
ought to surely be checked in its growth. 

It is assuming such abnormal proportions that 
many a music student sitting under its shadow fan- 
cies that he or she is being protected by a highly 
respectable vine and fig tree. The fallacy we refer 
to now is that a singer can be made out of any 
material, that any “stuff” can be whipped into 
shape speedily and launched successfully upon a 
suffering public. A genuine singer is only made 
by a fiat of nature. The voice, it is true, must be 
properly placed and developed by studying with 2 
good vocal teacher, and many pleasing voices, it is 
equally true, are produced by good vocal teachers 
from unpromising material. But a really great 
singer, one worthy of the highest demands of the 
concert or operatic stage, is such by the fiat of na- 
ture. And Nature, when she issues her fiat for a 
singer to stand forth, endows that singer with 
something besides the voice itself. Nature provides 
not only the voice and the musical temperament, 
but a good physique. The biographies of great, 
not mediocre singers, prove the truth of what we 
are saying. No strain in any profession is quite 
equal to that endured by the great singer who ap- 
pears constantly in exacting roles, who gives the 
best of himself or herself to the proper interpreta- 
tion of exhausting music. And if the physique is 
not equal to the strain, what must be the result— 
breaking down after a certain measure of success 
has been gained; disappearance from the concert 
stage, oblivion; only memories of “what might have 
been” to cause dissatisfaction with any less brilliant 
career. There is no fallacy more dangerous to 2 
singer than imagining that highest success can be 
attained by any save one has a fine voice, support- 
ed by a fine physique. As the solid gold setting 
adds to the worth of a splendid jewel, so the phy- 
sique adds to the value of the voice and holds ‘t 
firmly before the public eye. 

Physicians have argued that a man or woman 
hecomes a Calvinist or a Unitarian according to 
the state of his or her liver. It might be too ex- 
treme to say that a man or woman becomes a good 
or bad singer according to his or her physique; 
but we are much inclined to say it and to warn any 
not sound in body to think twice before studying 
to be an operatic star. The musical temperament 
has to suffer the defects of its virtues, and these 
defects may include constant collapses, from which 
there can finally be no recuperation unless there be 
a superabundance of vitality to draw from. 

To the voice, the temperament and the physique, 
Nature adds for her great singers superior intelli- 
gence. Intellect is an important factor in success. 
An opera singer must dominate the audience, the 
chorus and the orchestra, and does so by force of 
will as much as by beauty of voice—does so by ex- 
ercise of some peculiar indescribable force. That 


Svengali theory is but an old wife’s tale. There is 
no magnetism that does not spring from the dom- 
inant force of superiority; it may be the radiant vi- 
tality of a strong body or the radiant vitality of a 
strong mind. Whatever it is, a singer needs it, 
must have it, if he or she would cause the world to 
bow in admiration. 
Music indeed is no child’s play to be learned by 
a child, but a serious and exhausting study for the 
mastery of which is required force of intellect as 
| well as musical aptitude. The merely imitative ar- 
tist is never a great artist. Adequate, not to speak 
of original, interpretation of the best music is the 
result of superior mental power, as well as of re- 
finement and culture. As a singer must always 
be prepared to conquer in the face of unexpected 
| difficulties, he needs the well-balanced organization 
which is the foundation of self-control. Therefore, 
| we repeat, eminent success in music is possible to 


BETIEIO AL COW EEE. 


| a performance worse. 
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tion. The orchestra—Wagner’s most eloquent, im- 
perious voice—is unable to say anything with em- 
phasis or persuasion. A band of men who began 
a provincial tour without proper rehearsal (the fate 
of every New York player) have gone on, naturally 
establishing the record of a performance further, 
How can men be supposed 


| to interpret decently a Wagner score, whose time 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


has been absorbed (said to be) with operas of poly- 
glot character, of operatic concerts, Symphony con- 
certs, oratorio concerts, travel, and the imperative 
need of trying to persuade the public that they were’ 
in two or more places at once; what can justly be 
looked for from them? Nothing but a rude, un- 
steady handling of Wagner’s mighty, intricate and 
pre-eminently important structure; nothing but 
this—exactly what it gets. 

And the chorus which pitches its voice without 
heed to the proportion of the scheme, how can it do 


none save one possessed of a fine natural voice, a| better either pushed on as it is without the neces- 


sound mind and a sound body. These are all nec- 
essary equipments, without which the singer may 
not meet and conquer Apollyon and his hosts, who 
are always ready to block his pathway. 

To all who are studying the art of singing we 
say earnestly, develop your voices by studying with 
the best vocal teachers, develop yourselves physi- 
cally and mentally in every way possible, and if the 
prize of success look to be within your grasp strive 
for it unfalteringly. But do not imagine you can 
become stars of the first magnitude without the 
three requisites we have named. Against such 
dangerous fallacy we sound a note of warning. Cast 
not your anchors in a quicksand. 


OPERA AS WE HAVE IT. 


INCE our editorial of last issue dealing with 
the degenerate condition of orchestral and 
operatic airs in New York, we have had a week of 
the Damrosch-Ellis opera season thrust upon us 
with all its imperfections on its head. 

On how many and what sort of heads it will con- 
tinue to visit its imperfections is a question. 
“Heads” of charitable societies pledged to turn 
away their faces from evil and find only good wher- 
ever eye or ear may turn? Mutton-heads? Leather- 
heads? Dead-heads? We are inclined to give 
preference to the dead-heads in face of the fact that 
whatever his artistic acumen may amount to, the 
average man falls prone before the glamorous invi- 
tation of a punched ticket. 

THe Musricat Courter predicted a series of ir- 
regular, incomplete performances under the Dam- 
rosch régime, at present in sway at the Metro- 
politan. THe Musrcat Courter was urged by no 
unique inspiration in doing this; it lays claim to no 
superlative quality of judgment. It simply fore- 
stated what any layman of average intelligence 
might confidently forestate. It takes no prophet 
to declare that an operatic director with half a 
dozen enterprises on hand can handle no one of 
the six with any consistent artistic results, and no 
musicianly acumen to foretell that a system which 
obtrudes the “star” and ignores the virtue of en- 
semble must wither, to a certainty, on its own 
stem. 

This is exactly how things are. Opera in New 
York is withering from inanition, denied the con- 
stituents prescribed for it by the composer in the 
shape of perfect orchestra and chorus, good ballet 
and analogous setting, and asked to live on the 
confectionery pabulum of the singer “star.” We 
repudiated this morbid, destructive system under 
Maurice Grau. We repudiate it more vehemently 
under Walter Damrosch, who, foresworn, as he was 
by altitude, to the symmetric ideal of Germany 
opera, has not alone seized the first opportunity to 
adopt the “star” opera methods, but has even let his 
god Wagner, under his own eye and by his own 
signal, go sullied and blasphemed. 

What are the German opera performances at the 








force is the result of superior intelligence; for the 


Metropolitan? Travesties on the Wagner inten- 


sary drill with orchestra and principals which might 
teach it to balance its efforts? It shouts now oblivi- 
ous of dynamic values, and is a hideous assault on 
the virtue of Richard Wagner’s nobly blended har- 
monic design. So much for orchestra and chorus. 
As to the chronological puzzle called the setting it 
would take a knowledge of universal history to 
describe it, so, not being possessed of this, we let it 
alone. 

Orchestra, chorus, ludicrous ballet and stage-set- 
ting are not the only crimes perpetrated in the 
name of*°Wagner. Where is the perfectly-balanced 
cast? Take, for instance, “Tannhauser.” Will the 
intelligent dramatic work of a Barna, the accom- 
plished singing and acting of a Bispham, the few 
robust notes of a Kraus, which are really effective, 
though he can’t act, offset the shortcomings of the 
feeble prima donna, Gadski? What made her a 
prima donna? Usually the prime donne who come 
here with their gorge wide open for the stream of 
gold which only flows in America have made a 
name and reputation on the other side. The repu- 
tation may be worn hollow, but it has once been 
there, and what is left is good enough to travel on 
here and test the capacity of our pockets with. But 
Gadski came here unknown. She is a home-grown 
American prima donna. We made her; the first 
and only one we have turned out right here on our 
own soil without a shred of prestige coming with 
her from Europe, and the beauty of the situation 
lies in the fact that we never would have done it 
had she been born in this country. Johanna Gad- 
ski, with her large fund of inexperience and pain- 
ful artistic disabilities, has been shot up into the 
position of first heroine in the Wagner music- 
drama in America. The lady can hardly know 
herself, but if she knows what long-headedness 
means, she will profit by our stupidity and patience 
and make hay while the sun shines, for never, 
never again in this or any other country will Gad- 
ski get the same chance. She would need a new 
soul and a new voice, to say nothing of a new 
physique, before any artistic public would ever ac- 
cept her as an embodiment of the Wagner ideal. 

Oh for the days of German opera as we once had 
it under the fervid beat of Seidl, with heroines like 
Lehmann, Materna and Marianne Brandt in their 
best davs, and not in their decline; heroes like 
Niemann, Alvary and Reichmann, aided by a band 
of other artists, all distinguished by intelligence and 
thorough experience! We had, if not every de- 
tail to the last letter, at least, an honor- 
able likeness, and Wagner was dealt no wanton 
blow at the hands of his disciple. But now-—-we 
have submitted to being trained down to a hotch- 
potch; we tolerate a paltry, tawdry puerile per- 
formance. We ignore the steady illumination of 
true ensemble and accept for our season’s satisfac- 
tion an alternate flash-light glare in the shape of the 
“star.” We are degenerates in its most cruel 
musical sense, and where is the director of opera or 
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orchestra who will take the true means to draw us 
back to the paths of artistic virtue and honor? 

Not with us. It is a case both of “will not” and 
“cannot.” Who might give us legitimate opera is 
engaged in the interests of management, and wills 
things no different to what they are. The issue 
lying between art and managerial policy is decided 
in favor of the latter. Who might give us the best 
orchestral music cannot, because he is unable to 
command proper rehearsal, handicapped by the 
terms of the Musical Union, which are not his to 
pay. 

Opera and orchestra, Scylla and Charybdis—our 
musical taste and judgment in New York are 
wrecked on both. 


PERISHABLE THOUGHTS. 


ERISH the thought? Yes, indeed, unless the 
thought is worthy to be preserved. It has 
been recently pointed out that a great number of 
modern books will become dust and ashes before 
many years on account of the perishable nature of 
the paper upon which they are printed. This ought 
to be an advantage to England, where 7,926 books 
were printed last year, and’ to future generations, 
since fully two-thirds of these books were trash. 

Music, we may expect, will be subjected to the 
same wholesome disclipine. What gain if the poor 
compositions only were printed on_ perishable 
paper! But the best? Ay, there’s the rub. Imagine 
the loss of a Tschaikowsky symphony or a, Rubin- 
stein sonata. We hope Brahms is in permanent 
shape. All ye who have worthy thoughts, look ye 
well to the ways of the printer. Good paper, good 
print, good thoughts well expressed belong to- 
gether. Mayhap for Brahms we ought to revive 
the papyrus. 

Think of posterity’s delight in unearthing a long 
buried “Triumphlied,” as we lately unearthed 
Bacchylides’ “Songs of Victory,” buried for 2,000 
years! Think of the disappointment of expecting 1 
Simonian scroll and finding a Damrosch “Scarlet 
Letter”! 


THE WONDER-CHILD. 


HAT is a wonder-child, or a musical prod- 

igy? Is it an infant phenomenon or is it 2 
mere precocious child? What is its exact value 
in the musical world? What is its position in the 
history and literature of music? These be ques- 
tions easier to ask than to answer. But in view of 
the increasing number of musical prodigies who 
are coming before the public the questions are 
worthy of consideration; especially if followed by 
the important query: Should Americans accept ju- 
venile incompetence masquerading as Art? 

Several years ago a list was made of musical 
prodigies who really deserved the name. This 
list did not include children who merely gave evi- 
dence of fondness for, or proficiency in, music, but 
strange little beings gifted by the gods and who 
exhibited great musical talent, not to say genius. 
All of these sustained their high level on reaching 
maturity. The list showed 200 names in 200 years, 
averaging one prodigy a year. Among these are 
names that all musicians know. 

Let us look at a few of them. The most remark- 
able instance of musical precocity was Mozart. He 
played the harpsichord at the age of three; at four 
he knew a number of minuets and could learn one 
in half an hour; at five he had composed and played 
in public several trifling compositions; at six he 
had written a concerto and appeared at court; he 
also learned the violin, and before he was seven his 
fame had spread throughout Europe; before he 
was eight he had published six sonatas, and at the 
age of twelve he composed a mass and also wrote 
down from memory Allegri’s “Miserere,” which he 
heard in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. Handel’s 
friend, Matthison, sang compositions of his own at 
the age of nine; Hummel played beautifully on the 


violin at the age of four; Gretry danced at four to 
the rhythm of some water boiling in the room, and 
at six sang in the choir of St. Denis in Paris; 
Beethoven showed such precocity that his father 
began to teach him seriously at the age of five; 
Clementi passed an examination at nine; was ad- 
mitted an organist in Rome at the age of twelve 
and composed a mass for twelve voices, and at 
eighteen wrote a fine work for the harpsichord; 
Charles Wesley, the organist, played little tunes 
correctly on the harpsichord at three; Paganini 
composed a sonata at eight so difficult that no one 
could play it but himself, and made his début at 
nine. 

Sivori played at eighteen months with two sticks, 
holding one under his chin and rubbing the other 
while he hummed an air, and at four he could play 
on the violin any melody he heard sung, and at six 
he took lessons with Paganini for two months, 
after which he appeared in concerts. Bochsa, the 
famous harpist to the Emperor Napoleon, played a 
concerto on the piano at seven, wrote a sym- 
phony at eight, played a concerto of his own on the 
flute at eleven, wrote an opera, “Trajan,” at six- 
teen, and at eighteen could play well on the piano, 
harp, violin and flute and could write an overture 
in two hours and an opera in three days. Czerny 
played Bach and Clementi so well at ten that Bee- 
thoven took him under his charge and kept him to 
correct his proofs until Czerny established himself 
as a teacher at fourteen; Chopin appeared in public 
when he was barely nine, playing a concerto by 
Gyrovitz and improvising on themes; Schubert, 
who died at thirty-one, and whose “Erl-King” is his 
op. 1, sang in the Lichtenthal choir, plaved the 
violin solos when they occurred in the service, com- 
posed songs and little piano pieces, and was 
noted for his beautiful voice and great musical in- 
telligence. Liszt also made his first appearance as 
a pianist at the age of nine, and with such success 
that several Hungarian nobles undertook his edu- 
cation, and Schumann and Wagner also gave early 
evidence of great talent. 

Female precocity in music is rare. Statistics 
show only one genius in fifteen. Among the most 
noted are La Mara, who was a child prodigy on 
the violin; Henrietta Sontag, who was the idol of 
Berlin before she was eighteen; Tietjens, who could 
hum airs before she could talk; Camilla Urso, who 
made her début at seven; Adelina Patti and Jeanne 
Douste, Teresa Carrefio and Marcella Sembrich, 
vocalist, violinist and pianist, are among the con- 
spicuous examples. 

In the list of musical prodigies Gérardy must not 
be forgotten, nor Leopold Godowsky, who has 
more than fulfilled the promise of his childhood 
years. 

These few examples prove that false ideas are 
generally prevalent; prove that precocious brill- 
iancy does not necessarily presage desuetude and 
foreshadow early death. Another point to be ob- 
served is that the musical prodigy is the result of 
law, not accident. He is the expression of an ac- 
cumulation of talent in the family or in the race. 
Precocity, then, is inherited maturity, i. ¢., the or- 
derly brain is transferred completely furnished to 
the next generation, or it is, as it were, the crystal- 
lization of the race-soul. Musicians develop earlier 
than historians, naturalists and scientists, and the 
conformation of a musician’s brain is favorable t» 
longevity. In other words, the qualities of mind 
that constitute a musician are usually coincident 
with tenacity of life. That genius is connected 
with weak physical powers is also a popular fallacy. 
Musicians are very free from illness, and live long- 
er than the average, notwithstanding their nervous 
excitability, their taxing labors and their exhaust- 
ing journeys. Now, as history and_ science 
show that all the conditions are favorable to devel- 
opment of musical precocity, there is no place for 





any degenerate youths or maidens who fancy them- 


selves great artists. Whether they are singers or 
instrumentalists they are impositions upon a culti- 
vated public. 

There is room for the musical prodigy of tender 
years who may become a Mozart, a Chopin, a Liszt, 
a Paganini or a Sembrich, but there is absolutely 
no place in the world of music and no place on the 
concert program for crude, self-satisfied adoles- 
cence. The wonder-child becomes the famous ar- 
tist. 





THE DEATH OF NICOLINI. 


N OT a great tenor—for instance, as great as 

Mario—Ernesto Nicolini, husband of Ade- 
lina Patti, who expired at Pau, France, last 
Wednesday, was nevertheless an artist of deserved 
renown and a singer of sound schooling. With a 
better natural voice than Jean de Reszké, he had 
many points of contact with the Polish artist. 
Both, in their prime, had the gift of cantilene and 
both were excellent actors. It must be said with- 
out exaggeration that Nicolini was the best Rha- 
dames this country has yet heard, and, mind you, 
a Rhadames of fifty or more. French in his pro- 
duction of tone, Nicolini was too much of a thinker 
to indulge in the bleating “white” quality so much 
fayored in Paris. He was really a heroic tenor; 
broad, impassioned, sincere, and a much greater 
artist than his wife. Of their love and devotion 
and career we prefer to let a contemporary tell the 
tale: 

Ernest Nicolini was the son of a hotel keeper of Dinard, 
Brittany. He was born at Tours, February 23, 1834. He 
was for a short time a pupil at the Paris Conservatoire, 
and in 1855 gained a second “accessit” in comic opera. 

Shortly after he was engaged at the Opéra Comique, 
remaining until 1850, with but poor success. In that year 
he went to Italy and sang at Florence, Turin and other 
places, with fair success, returning to Paris in 1862, where 
he sang at the Salle Ventadour.~ In 1866 he visited Eng- 
land and sang at Lucca’s concert at St. James’ Hall 
and later at Covent Garden as Edgardo, but created no 
excitement. In 1871 he again appeared in London, this 
time under Mapleson’s management, singing Faust so 
successfully that he remained the whole season. 

In 1872 he was erfgaged at Covent Garden, where he 
sang for several years. 

During the winter and spring seasons he sang in St. 
Petersburg, Vienna and other large cities, and then 
starred with Patti. He came to America with her, and 
contributed largely to the success of her concerts. He 
also sang here in opera. He had a voice of moderate 
power, a good stage presence and was a fair actor, but he 
had adopted the prevailing “tremolo” to such an extent 
as seriously to prejudice the method he acquired at the 
Conservatoire. He was married to Madame Patti June 
10, 1886. 

Patti had been married to the Marquis de Caux in 
1868, but the marriage proved unhappy, and in August, 
1877, they were separated. Nicolini had then already ap- 
peared upon the scene. At a performance of Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” in Vienna he sang Romeo to her 
Juliet, and it was noticed that in the love scene he 
utilized the opportunity to kiss her no less than twenty- 
one times. 

They did not marry, however, until June, 1886. The 
wedding took place at Ystradgynlaw, in Wales, where 
Patti’s castle, Craig-y-Nos, is situated. Not long before 
the event Patti and Nicolini were dined at Pope’s Villa, 
Twickenham, by Mr. and Mrs. Labouchere. Whistler, 
the artist, happening to arrive, was asked to join the 
party. After he sat down it was noticed that he made the 
thirteenth at table. 

Nicolini, who was superstitious, was so greatly dis- 
tressed that he obliged a waiter to eat a piece of bread 
to make a fourteenth guest. 

His wedding with Patti was the occasion of great 
festivity at Ystradgynlaw. Patti was known in the neigh- 
borhood as Queen of Wales, and 900 children sang, bands 
played and banners waved as the procession reached the 
church. Nicolini wore a blue frock coat with a yellow 
rose for a boutonniére. Among those in the weddirg 
party was a Mr. Salalding, who had been best man at 
Patti’e first wedding. 

As Nicolini had been married and been obliged to 
secure a divorce before marrying Patti, some curiosity 
was felt as to how he would sign his name in the marriage 
register. He signed “Ernest Nicolini, bachelor, of full 
age.” 

Nicolini was a collector of rare violins and had a col- 
lection of fine instruments. He was also passionately 
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fond of billiards, and took lessons of experts, whom he 
even had visit him at Craig-y-Nos. 


We do not notice that this account includes the 
fact that Nicolini’s real name was Nicolas, that 
he leit a wife aud several children by a first 
wife, and that his lineage was Hebraic. Patti con- 
fessed to the writer that Jewish blood flowed in her 
veins—Barili blood; not that of Salvaborn Patti, 
th: tenor singer, who won from her marriage vows 
a great artist, Caterina Barili, Patti’s mother. The 
family has been seriously attenuated by death. Et- 
tore Barili is gone, so is Nicola, and the most tal- 
ented of the three, Antonio, who was talented as 
a composer-singer in this city. Of Patti’s full blood 
there remains no one. Her brother, Carlo, died 
years ago in New Orleans; Amalia, Maurice Stra- 
kosch’s wife, still lives in Paris, and Carlotta, who, 
toward the last, married De Munck, the ’cello vir- 
tuoso, died some time ago. Adelina Patti’s life 
was happy since the De Caux episode—her only 
real marriage. We extend our deepest sympathy 
for her in this first genuine affliction and hope that 
her devoted Bauermeister—not the singer—will 
not fail her in her hour of need. Nicolini left no 
children; neither did Carlotta De Munck or Mrs. 
Strakosch. Of the younger generation only Ettore 
Barili’s seed survives: Alfredo Barili, pianist and 
composer, residing in Atlanta, Ga.; Henri Barili, 
conductor and composer, and Armand Barili, pian- 
ist, both living in Philadelphia. The Barili-Patti 
family was remarkable for two generations, com- 
posed, as it was, of Jewish-Roman blood. 


A SOUND DOCTRINE. 


HE greatest good to the greatest number was 

a doctrine which our fathers preached and 
practiced. And it was a doctrine which has been 
accepted since by the majority of reasoning peo- 
ple as the practical basis of human improvement. 
It is the basis of religion and the basis of all present 
stable systems of government. For although a 


few men may seem to have power in governmental 


affairs, they are ruled by the voice of the people, 
and have as the motive of their official existence 
the willingness to study the needs of the people. 
Otherwise they are, sooner or later, dethroned. 

We no longer have as our greatest men Czsars 
who direct arbitrarily the course of affairs, nor Na- 
poleons who devastate the earth. We have Washing- 
tons who rise at the call of humanity and guide wise- 
ly a ship of state to safety: or a Grant who steps from 
out the ranks and without thought of self-aggran- 
dizement leads an army to victory. There were 
few Czsars and Napoleons in the old days, but 
there are many Washingtons and Grants to-day— 
many who could step forward and assume equally 
well the conduct of important affairs should occa- 
sion call. 

We no longer have great men who make history; 
we have great men who are made by history. 

The same thoughts apply to the situations in 
those lesser movements of the time which have for 
their moving impulse the development of art. 
Though it may seem momentarily true that dic- 
tatorships are established, that they rest on secure 
foundations, it is absolutely certain that at any mo- 
ment they may be overthrown when the people 
themselves choose to overthrow them. Nothing in 
this country is secure that is not based upon the 
wish to give the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. 

The development of popular opera has been 
watched with interest by the thinking members of 
the musical community, for the meaning of the 
movement is much deeper than appears upon the 
surface. True we have had popular opera, so 
called, for many years, but it has not been estab- 
lished: on the same satisfactory lines as those 
adopted by the company now in New York. This 
company is planting the same excellent ideas here 








which have taken root, grown and flourished in 
Boston and Philadelphia, the same ideas which led 
so eminent an authority as Prof. John K. Paine, of 
Harvard University, to say “I am a regular sub- 
scriber to the Castle Square Theatre and heartily 
enjoy the performances, which give proof of what 
can be done by American artists, trained in Amer- 
ica and singing in the English language.” 

These ideas are, in brief, to give the best per- 
formances that can be given—setting aside the star 
system—at popular prices, and to maintain a per- 
manent company which shall steadily improve in 
acting and singing from year to year. A plan like 
this, under the management of those who try to un- 
derstand the people’s needs and wants, demands 
attention from the public; rightfully claims atten- 
tion, and, to the credit of the city be it said, is re- 
ceiving constant attention. The house could 
scarcely be better filled, nor more appreciation 
manifested than has already been shown. A few, 
comparatively a few, of the residents of the city evi- 
dently want German opera or it would not have 
place here. How much they want it remains to be 
seen at the end of the season. But German opera, 
even at its best artistically, is not of great educa- 
tional value unless it can be brought within reach 
of the many. 

Of what educational advantage is it to an am- 
bitious musician that Barna or Fischer or Cam- 
panari sing delightfully unless he can hear them 
frequently? Of what advantage to know that the 
Wagnerian operas are mines of musical knowledge 
unless he had opportunity to study them thorough- 
ly? Hearing each opera once is but a drop in the 
bucket of musical culture. The necessity of pro- 
ducing an atmosphere in which musical art may 
live and move and have its being has long been 
recognized, but only of late are practical means 
being taken to produce that atmosphere. Those 
who keep in touch with current events will 
recall for themselves the many ways in which music 
is now brought forward for educational purposes. 

The presentation of good operatic performances 
is perhaps the most important of all means of mu- 
sical culture. It is impossible to have general mu- 
sical culture without opetas. But the steps must 
be slow and sure that lead toward firm establish- 
ment of a permanent opera system which may in- 
clude the best operas judged from the highest mu- 
sical standpoint. Artists must be trained gradu- 
ally tosperfection of detail, and the people them- 
selves gradually awakened to a perception of what 
is best. 

How can the operatic problem be more success- 
fully solved than by welcoming the operas now 
given in English? They are not only within reach 
of all, but they offer a satisfactory ensemble. It 
may be that at present and for some time to come 
we shall have from the Castle Square Company 
only lighter operas and the less important Italian 
operas; but these certainly have a legitimate value. 
especially when given, as they are now, with an 
admirable chorus and well-trained soloists whose 
quick American wit and good voices make it im- 
possible for them to give poor performances. 

The greatest good to the greatest number re- 
quires the broadening influence of art in all direc- 
tions; art that shall touch the heart and train the 
faculties of the poor man as well as of the rich man; 
art that shall steadily advance along its own path- 
way, steadily rise toward perfection, steadily uplift 
with its own ascension the tastes and the compre- 
hension of those to whom it appeals. 

The aims of the American artists who are play- 
ing now in the city are sincere; they are working 
strenuously for something more than dollars and 
They aim to place America before the world 
as inferior to no other nation in music: Their work 
requires time, patience and unsparing effort. But 
the end is worthy. Shame be upon all Americans 
who do not lend their aid by word if not by 


deed. 


cents. 
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A QUESTION ? 


T HE performance of “The Messiah” over a week 
ago by the People’s Choral Union, at the 
| Metropolitan Opera House, drew an enormous 
| audience at prices considerably in advance of those 
| charged for ordinary oratorio performances in New 
York. A considerable sum of money must have 
| been netted, and our question, “To what uses is it 
designed that this money shall be put?” is a ques- 
tion simply based on the musical interests of the 


people. 

Since no opening for its outlay has been acknowl- 
edged publicly, it would appear that an answer to 
this question must be read with interest by a vast 
number of music lovers and music patrons. Be- 
yond doubt the recipients of the cash have in em- 
bryo some scheme for the advancement of art upon 
which this money shall be advantageously spent. 
But such schemes are of interest and deserve to be 
known. Whatever about cherishing them in si- 
lence until a financial situation of this nature points 
an index finger to their likelihood, there can be 
no possible virtue, once justifiable curiosity is 
aroused, in failing to disclose them. 

Therefore we would like to hear shortly what 
new enterprise Frank Damrosch may take in hand 
on the basis of profits derived from that creditable 
organization, the People’s Choral Union, which he 
has brought not only to such musical but financial 


success. 


HE London Stage states that Jean de Reszké is 
to receive $1,400 a night in St. Petersburg, 
and adds that, taking into consideration the “prices 
of admission of the majority of the Continental 
opera houses it seems to me that this sum does not 
leave much of a balance to be divided among those 
who support the artist.” It would leave nothing for 
the others: nothing at all. The season is under 
the management of Jean de Reszké and his gauge is 
a nominal figure. He, of course, knows that no 
opera house on the Continent could pay him or 
Farinelli or Rubini or Mario and Wachtel all rolled 
into one 7,000 francs a night. Such sums are 
known onlyin the United States, where, for instance, 
Calvé gets sixteen times as much a night as she re- 
ceives in Paris. She is the greatest representative 
of the 16 to 1 party: $100 a night in Paris: $1,600 a 
night in the United States. 

The reason for paying the foreign stars such high 
prices is that we could not give successful opera in 
America without bankruptcy and to make bank- 
ruptcy sure we pay such prices to the artists. They 
get their money and the American creditors get 
left: and that is right. While we pay, let us pay, 
to change the old Latin proverb somewhat, and 
then when we fail we fail in good shane and the 
home creditor gets nothing because that is what he 
wants. 

With the opening of the next campaign against 
the high salary crime the question of the infamous 
commission steal will be thoroughly ventilated, for 
many of the high priced foreign stars complain that 
they are innocent victims of this agitation as they 
do not in reality get the sums they receipt for, large 
commissions going to managers, sub-managers, 
agents and go-betweens, and that if these features 
were thoroughly exposed it would be shown that 
the foreign artist receives a very small net propor- 


tion of the great figure 


Mrs. Northrop’s Engagements. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop sang in Gounod’s “Gallia” on 
Sunday. 16, at All Souls’ Church, at a Brooklyn concert 
on Tuesday, 18, and at the Smith-Mannes concert last 
Monday evening at Carnegie Lyceum. 

Second Carri Concert. 

The second concert of the New York Institute for 
Violin Playing and School for Piano and Vocal Culture, 
Messrs. Ferdinand and Hermann Carri, directors, will 
take place in Chickering Hall to-morrow (Thursday) 


evening, January 27. 
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BosToN, Mass., January 23, 1898. 


| READ the other day in a Nantucket newspaper the 
following sentence in the advertisement of a concert 
to be given on that balmy isle: 

Mr. will sing for an opening solo Chadwick’s 
great song “The Danza,” with the high C ending. He 
has spent two months studying this particular song, and it 
is his most ambitious effort thus far. 

* 





* 

Let us now give the list of “Erl-King” songs as compiled 
by Mr. Tappert, of Berlin. This list first appeared in the 
.Musikalisches Wochenblatt, Leipsic, 1870. It is my impres- 
sion that it has never appeared in book form, and I have 
never seen Mr. Tappert’s descriptions and learned digres- 
sions (which are of great value as well as entertainment) 
in English. I here make the boldest condensation, for his 
descriptions fill columns where I write paragraphs. 

As I wrote last week, the first setting was by a woman, 
Corona Elisabeth Wilhelmine Schréter, 1786. 

The second was by Johann Friedrich Reichardt. 
“Goethe’s Lieder, Oden Balladen, und Romanzen mit 
musik,” by J. F. Reichardt, was published by Breitkopf 
& Hartel in 1809 in four parts; and No. 2 of the third part 
is the ‘“Erl-King.” Tappert believes that the date of this 
particular song was somewhere in the early nineties of the 
The song is founded on a simple strophe 
The key is G minor; 


* 


last century. 
tune, which is repeated eight times. 
the movement is 3-8. 

The third was by Gottlob Bachmann, published by 
Hofmeister and Kiihnel, Leipzig. An industrious and 
fertile composer, he wrote operas, sonatas, quartets, sym- 
phonies, songs. He was born in 1763. For this song he 
chose the key of B minor, and his treatment was much 
freer and more dramatic. He begins with triplets, sug- 
gestive of hoofs, and the singer starts with a recitative. 
The “Erl-King” is genial in D major. After the death 
of the child is beyond doubt and peradventure, there is 
a short adagio instrumental close, nor did Bachmann shy 
at a final chord in the minor. 

The fourth was by Andreas Romberg. It is No. 12 of 
“Oden und Lieder fiirs Clavier,” published by Welsch in 
Bonn, 1793. This song is not as freely treated as that by 
Bachmann, nor is it as rigidly monotonous in repetition as 
the other two which preceded it. Romberg chose 6-8, 
and “Wer reitet so spat,” &c., is in G major. When he 
wished to harrow you, he went into G minor. A simple 
tune, this “Erl-King,” and dull even for Romberg. 

The fifth was begun by C. F. Zelter in 1797 and finished 
in 1807. It was never published. He chose D major and 
6-8. The piano accompaniment is simple. Here is a 
direction given over the words, “Mein vater jetzt fasst er 


mich an!”—‘‘Anwachsend bis zum Schrei”—and when the 
boy shrieks “Ein Leidsgethan,” the direction is adagio 
morendo. 





will find it in “Lieder, Balladen und Romanzen Non 
Goethe,” Breitkopf & Hartel. It is only twenty-four 
measures long. 

The seventh was by Schubert, 1815 or early in 1816. 
Gymnich, an amateur, sang it December 1, 1820, at Dr. 
von Sonnleithner’s house in Vienna. He sang it again 
January 25, 1821, at an entertainment of the little music 
society. Vogl first sang it in public March 7, 1821. Schu- 
bert left two manuscript versions. Clara Schumann owned 
one, and the other was, and probably is, in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. The latter was the first version, and 
in it the galloping triplets do not appear; there are only 
trotting eighth notes. Schubert’s version—the one known 
to us all—was displeasing to many. Goethe did not like 
any musical setting of a song in which each line was 
treated individually. And the objection was made then, 
as it is now—and I think with justice—that the melody 
given to the “Erl-King” is false, wholly out of keeping 
with the character of the song and the nature of the beast. 
Such a song, they said and say, would not frighten a boy 
to death. 

The eighth was by Anselm Hiittenbrenner, who knew 
Schubert well. His version was never printed. He 
chose allegro molto, F minor, 4-4, triplets sharply ac- 
cented. It is for a bass voice. 

The ninth was by Ludwig Berger, published by B. 
Schott Séhne, Mainz. Adante, 6-8, A minor. He tried 
to paint in tones. He introduced many intervals forbid- 
den by pedants and purists. 








The sixteenth was by Bernhard Klein. The narrator, 
the father and the boy, sing in D minor. The Erl King 
wooes in F major. The terror of the child is expressed by 
seconds; his death by the hoquetus or ochetus, whichever 
form you please. 

The seventeenth was by Carl Lowe. It is familiar. 

The eighteenth was by Julius Schneider (1828). Tap- 
part praises highly this setting, published originally in 
Halberstadt, afterward by Hofmeister. Here is a cheer- 
ful descending passage for the singer, unaccompanied: E 
flat, C, A, F sharp, E flat, C, A, G. 

The nineteenth was by Richard Noch (1831.) It was 
not published. Tappart says it contains much that is 
good. The instrumental introduction begins alla breve 
with two half notes, four quarters, eight eights. Noch 
wished his piece to be sung by four different voices tak- 
ing part alternately. 

Then there were settings—follow Tappart’s order—by 
Franz Otto (1830), Carl Mietzke (with guitar accompani- 
ment), Louis Spohr—(Spohr’s version is for baritone with 
accompaniment of violin and piano, op. 154—the violin 
suppirts the Erl-King’s appeal, and there is an extrav- 
agant use of chromatic and enharmonic passages, as in 
so many of his works), Carl Zéllner, who makes the Erl- 
King a conventional singer; C. A. von Schumacher, 
whose “Erl-King” is a “wechselgesang mit Chor.” (It was 
written somewhere in the thirties; the orchestration shows 
Weber’s influence: the narrator is transformed into a chorus 


of Forest spirits who sing bass; the father is bass, the son 


The tenth was by Samuel Mendheim, published by Hil- | 


scher, Dresden. An amiable tune. 

The eleventh was by Karl Borromaus von Miltitz, for 
mezzo-soprano, published by Meser at Dresden. Im 
Volkston, C minor, 6-8, rather lively. Toward the end 
repition of words was supposed to give effect. 

The twelfth was by Carl Blum. At least three editions 


were published. One of them was for guitar accompani- | 


ment. Blum, 1790-1844, was a versatile fellow—play- 
actor, singer, poet, draughtsman, painter, engraver, guitar- 
ist, ‘cellist, composer, humorist, and, as Tappert says, 
“Probably a pianist also.” His “Erl-King” was a great 
favorite in the fifties, and there were copies published 
even later. D minor was Blum’s key. The “Erl-King” 
sings “Siisslich” (according to direction) in D major, 2-4. 

The thirteenth was by K. v. Schlézer, Russian Consul 
at Lubeck. His “Erl-King” sings in B flat major, a 
pretty and genteel theme, and, as in Léwe’s ballad, he 
repeats the theme. The chief tonality is D minor. But 
look at the changes in tempo: Andante, piu allegro, 
agitato, adagio, andantino, calando, accelerando, and 
there are all manner of dynamic grades from ff to pp. 
The narrator begins very quietly. By the way, why do so 
many singers roar out the first line of Schubert’s song? 

The fourteenth was C. G. Reissiger. C minor, 4-4, 
with triplets in eighths. Allegro throughout except in the 
last measures, which are treated in recitative and may be 
sung ad libitum. Listen to his indications to the singer: 
“Ruhig erzahlend” when the narrator say, “It is the 
father,” &c: “Theilnehmend ~fragend,” “Aan gstlich,” 
“Kraftig, gutmiithig beruhigend,” “Schmeichelnd,” 
“leise mit Furcht,” “Mit immer steigenden Gefiuhl,” 
&c. What singer could go wrong? But he or she must 
have a compass of nearly two octaves from low G—which 
means “todt” to F sharp, which means “Gewalt.” 


* * * 


The fifteenth was by Tomaschek. F major, B flat ma- 
jor, F minor, allegro, 6-8. The most dramatic emotion 
finds poignant expression in a diminished seventh. The 





is soprano, the Erl-King is a tenor, and the strings in- 
dulge freely in tremolo.) H. Werner, whose “Erl-King” 
was written for male chorus, and the first strophes of the 
“Erl-King” are pianissimo for solo quartet; Otto Lud- 
wig, unpublished; Emilie Mayer, 1842 (two versions, the 
later one dated 1870); H. T. Petschke, Dr. von Held, 
Carl Feye (for male chorus and solo voices with piano 
accompaniment, with a bass father, tenor child and bari- 
tone Erl-King); Pichler-Bodog (who was vague as to the 
tonality and wrote this curious direction “allegro moder- 
ato assai”): B. A. Pothast, a version for solo voices and 
chorus with orchestra or piano, with an alto Erl-King, 
whose daughter is represented by a female chorus; Josef 
Koch, a Faschingsschwank for male chorus. 

Let us look at the beginning of this work. Bass and 
chorus indulge in conversation. 

Bass (angstlich und pianissimo): 

Chor (verwundert): “Reitet wer?” 

Bass: “Wer reitet so spat?” 

Chor: “So spat reitet wer?” 

Bass: “Mein Sohn, du birgst was!” 

Chor (strenge und stringento): “Was birgst du?” 

At the end the verse: Erreicht mit Mith and Noth, in 
seinem Armen das Kind war todt—is sung, the first time 
to the tune “Immer langsam voran!” and at the end “Liebe 
Augustin” is heard. 

How do you suppose the word “todt” is treated? All 
the voices shriek it fortissimo and with their top notes. 


“Wer reitet?” 


* 


* * 


And the thirty-fifth version was by Gustav Brah-Miil- 
ler. Manuscript. One of the best works of this richly 
endowed composer. 

Tappert mentions a few more versions: one by Max 
Eberwein, who died in 1831, and whose song pleased 
Goethe in 1827; one by Aug. Harder with guitar accom- 
paniment, 1803; and two whose composers are unknown. 


é: * 


Oh, Raconteur! you brought this upon yourself. You 





The sixth was by Petersen Grénland, 1760-1834. You | horse is portrayed by staccatissimo octaves. asked how many musical settings there are, or were, of 
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] . . . 
this famous poem. I say were, for some of them have | thousand respectable young English persons jogging 


disappeared from the face of the earth. 

And then, rash man, you ask about Undine! 

There are operas, as you know; E. T. A. Hoffmann’s, 
1816, that was destroyed in the burning of the Berlin 


Opera House; Von Seyfried’s (Vienna, 1817); Girschner’s | 


(Berlin, 1830, in concert, and Danzig, 1837, in theatre); 
Von Lwoff’s (St. Petersburg, 1846); Lortzing’s (Leipsic, 
1846); “La reine de l’onde,” by Miss Frangoise Péan de 
la Roche-Jaju (Paris, 1862, privately); Semet (Paris, 
1863); “The River Spirit” (English opera by Mori, Lon- 
don, 1865); “La Légende de l’Ondine,” Rosenleicker 
(Liége, 1886). 

There are ballets: by Pugni (Paris, about -1860), by 
dall’ Argine (Milan, 1869); G. Yrowetz (Vienna, 1825). 

There is a cantata by Jules Benedict (Norwich, 1861). 

There is incidental music (to a Danish version) by J. 
P. E. Hartmann (Copenhagen, 1842). 

But I confess I do not know of any Undine symphony. 

‘4, 2.9 

AS you know, Carl Zerrahn has resigned his position as 
conductor of the Handel and Haydn. He will conduct 
this season, and then make a prolonged visit in Germany. 
The present board of directors has no authority to 
choose the successor. There is little or no gossip at 
present about the future conductor. There was talk last 
fall of Mr. Chadwick, but this was before he accepted the 
position of conductor of the Worcester Festival of 1898. 
Whoever is elected will not have an easy task, if he is 
obliged to retain the chorus as it is to-vay. 

Whenever I hear the Handel and Haydn mentioned, I 
think as a matter of course of “The Messiah,” and I 
then call to mind the words of George Bernard Shaw 
which appeared in the World (London) January 21, 1891: 

“Christmas being the season of mirth, music, the great 
English killjoy, with its intolerable hyprocrisies, is gladly 





put away until it is time to return to work and duty and | 


mental improvement and other unpleasantnesses; conse- 
quently my critical machinery has got out of gear some- 
what. I might have kept off the rust by attending the 
regulation Christmas performance of “The Messiah,” but 
I have long since recognized the impossibility of obtaining 
justice for that work in any Christian country. Import a 
choir of heathens, restrained by no considerations of 
propriety from attacking the choruses with unembarrassed 
sincerity of dramatic expression, and I would hasten to the 
performance if only to witness the delight of the public 
and the discomfiture of the critics. That is, if anything 
so indecent would be allowed here. We have had_our 
Handelian training in the church and the perfect church- 
going mood is one of pure abstract reverence. A mood 
of active intelligence would be scandalous. Thus we get 
broken into the custom of singing Handel as if he meant 
nothing; and as it happens that he meant a great deal, 
and was tremendously in earnest about it, we know 
rather less about him in England than they do in the 
Andaman Islands, since the Andamans are only uncon- 
scious of him, whereas we are misconscious. To hear a 


¥ 


through ‘For He shall purify the sons of Levi’ as if 
every group of semiquavers were a whole bar of four 
crochets ‘a capella,’ or repeating ‘Let Him deliver Him 
if He delight in Him” with exactly the same subdued 
and uncovered air as in ‘For with His stripes we are 
healed,’ or lumbering along with ‘Hallelujahs’ as if it were 
a superior sort of family coach; all this is ludicrous 
enough; but when the nation proceeds to brag of these 
unwieldy choral impostures, these attempts to make the 
brute force of a thousand throats do what can only be done 
by artistic insight and skill, then I really lose patience. 
Why, instead of wasting huge sums on the multitudinous 
dullness called a Handel festival, does not somebody set 
up a thoroughly rehearsed and exhaustively studied per- 
formance of ‘The Messiah’ in St. James’ Hall with a 
chorus of twenty capable artists? Most of us would be 
glad to hear the work seriously performed once before we 
die.” 


x * 


Cario Buonamici, the son of Giuseppe Buonamici, 
the well-known teacher and pianist, of Florence, gave a 
piano recital in Steinert Hall the 17th. He played Bee- 
thoven’s six variations, op. 34; pieces by Chopin, includ- 
ing the tarantelle; Liszt’s mystically stupid “Cloches de 
Genéve” and sentimental “Ricordanza”’; a Paganini-Liszt 
etude, and Balakireff’s “Islamey.” 

When Mr. Buonamici, the father, was at Munich he 
was well acquainted with Mr. Carl Baermann. About 
a year ago he sent his son to him, in order that the boy 
might pursue his studies with him. 

I have seldom been present at a more promising first 
appearance. The young man has fluent, native, healthy, 
natural technic. His tone is strong, but in his most en- 
thusiastic moments he does not push sound to noise. He 
plays with dash, fire and true musical feeling. I do not 
mean to say that his performance was above criticism; 
there were faults of omission and commission; but the 
faults were those of exuberant youth. Unless I am seri- 


| ously mistaken this boy will go far 


x * « 


Mr. George W. Proctor gave a piano recital in Stein- 
ert Hall the 18th. He played the first three movements 
of Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank” and pieces by Mac- 
Dowell (““Moonlight,” “The Eagle,” “Phantasie-Tanz”), 
jrahms (Rhapsodie and Ballade), Henselt, Schiitt (“Car- 


| nival Mignon”), Rubinstein, Liadoff, Paderewski. 





"Twas an interesting program, and I wish Mr. Proctor 
had played better. Since he returned from Europe he has 
been foolishly flattered and foolishly boosted into a 
position which he is not yet able to fill. If he would 
withdraw himself from parlors and musical teas for a 
time; if he would forget “the one, only method” and con- 
sider his art seriously, I might be able in a year or two 
to write pleasantly about his performance. As he plays 
to-day, his technic is rigid and angular; his interpretation 
is soulless and without versatility. It is a pity, for there 
is naturally good stuff in him Puitie HALE. 








CINCINNATI, Ohio, January 15, 1888. 


HE fifth Symphony concert on Friday afternoon, 
January 14, and Saturday evening, January 15, pre- 
sented the following program: 


eee Gn BP CNN is ck cd b bs Howes owl ieee ...Bach 
Concerto for Violin in E flat major... .....Mozart 
Eugen Ysaye. 

Symphony in B minor (unfinished)............. Schubert 
Symphonie Espagnole........... Sipe oueunna ce 609 Lalo 
Eugen Ysaye. 

Overture, Husitzka, in C major.............e0e0: Dvorak 


The playing of the orchestra, under direction of Mr 
Van der Stucken, was by far the best of the season. It 
was a triumph for local endeavor and the efforts of the 
The unfinished sym- 
phony of Schubert was given a lofty and impressive inter- 
The orchestra somehow grasped the musical 


director to build up the orchestra. 


pretation 
ideas pervading this creation of genius. 

The several divisions of the orchestra were knit together 
With the ex- 
ception of some roughness in the brass, the reading of the 
The violin solos of 


into firm musical texture and completeness 


Bach suite was smooth and finished 
Mr. Marien in the first movement were beautifully exe- 
cuted. In fact, the strings, with Mr. Marien as concert- 
meister, and the ‘cellos, with Michael Brand in the lead, 
did themselves proud. The playing of the first ’cello in 
the first movement of the Schubert symphony was of fine 
musical quality 

As for Ysaye, the audience went wild over him. Every- 
body seemed to feel that before them stood a giant of the 
violin—not a wizard, but a master. He is great techni 
cally, but greater still in interpretative power. 
everything with the soul of music 


He invests 
If he misses a note or 
a note is not altogether clean, it is not even a speck to 
mar the wonderful beauty of the totality. His playing of 
the concerto was in every respect a poem of consummate 
art. It was Mozart, sung from beginning to end, but a 
Mozart individualized by Ysaye. The fire of inspiration 
coursed through its veins. It would be difficult to deter- 
mine which to admire most—the virility or the uniform 
musical quality of his tone. He ascends to climaxes of 
effect with ease, but he can come down to the interpreta- 
tion of the gentlest moods, and his embroideries may be 
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compared to the most delicate filigree work. It was in the 
Adagio (second movement) that the intensity of his mu- 
sical nature asserted itself. He played it with a warmth, 
devoutness and depth of feeling that was like the inspira- 
tion of sustained prayer. 


The orchestral support was excellent, with the excep- | 


tion that the introduction to the first movement lacked in 
spirit and finish. Ysaye’s reading of the Lalo symphonie 
was technically and interpretatively great. The orchestra 
fully shared in the honors of the performance, and Ysaye 
courteously acknowledged its splendid support by shaking 
hands with Mr. Van der Stucken on the stage, both after | 
the Concerto and the Symphonie Espagnole. As an en- 
core to the demonstrative applause of the audience Ysaye 
played the “Sarabande and Giga” from Bach’s D minor | 
Sonata. At the evening concert he gave two encores— 
one of these, Wilhelmj’s transcription of ““Walther’s Preis- | 
lied,” was given with rare tonal beauty and spirit. 
*“* * 

One of the musical events of the present week was the 

first of three subscription concerts by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 


Haase, in the Odeon, on Tuesday evening, January IT. 
The program was as follows: 


Graceful Consort, from The Creation............. Haydn 
PE, POURED EPO 5 sive s 05-000 so svse keene Loewe 
NN ipcieceydeida tad des nc we oviags cust Schumann 
SE DORs oc kc edsngncicpessieccartexes Jensen 
pT EEE SRS AE ne SAS RE EE RS Hiller 
BE Pe dedd vbeebed eh ohtcckivisiés bistseuweced Franz 
Wie bist du, meine -KOnigin................. ..... Brahms 
a tte CM bs Mink dubia d ngidl Hawes nee Rubinstein 
EE EE a 6 cadudingbasctcececeseanesn Goetze 
Oh! That We Two Were Maying............. Neidlinger 
I LN eidhiindes ct hot be Sie ta¥ce see kecev en un Donizetti 
Tg Ee _* eR ae ee era Mascagni 
i sk dad aw coGibs ods SCS a aenh eaedee eed Bartlett 
I olan dws sd uoséeensteeeiinsnr ee Dennee 
ce ST ME MI fos oe gocn.v0.ce vente Van Der Stucken 
SOU acs 265s Ma bib 4.0p bdo os wee ebn od epee Tosti 
When the Heart Is Young................. Dudley Buck 
So lang hab’ ich geschmachtet, from The Mar- 

ERE ERE ER ORT OP Mozart 
Bei Mannern, welche Liebe fiihlen, from The 

SS ES 45 bo a. daee sa0k4'san sober adios Mozart 


Difficult, indeed, it is to find a married pair of such mu- 
sical congeniality. There is but another parallel on the 
concert stage to-day—in the concertizing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Georg Henschel. Mr. Haase’s baritone voice expands to 
the requirements of the lyric as easily as it does to the 
dramatic; and his wife’s voice, which is a strong mezzo 
soprano, blends naturally, almost in the same proportion 
of strength, with his. A surprising feature of their sing- 
ing is that, while they have not been in this country for 
more than four months, they have mastered the English 
language sufficiently to be able to use the vernacular 
text. This facility is especially remarkable in Mrs. Haase, 
who, with little exception, gave a really clever and rich 
pronunciation to the English text. 

The interpretation of the opening Haydn number was 
good—in the lines of dramatic feeling and tenderness. 
With the blending of the voices in the duet a genuinely 
artistic result was achieved. 

Leaving a satisfactory sense of interpretation was the 
duet song, “Still Wie Die Nacht,” by Goetze. In this, as 
in the following numbers, “Oh! That We Two Were May- 
ing,” the English text was used. There was a beautiful 
blending of the voices and dramatic intensity in the 
“l’Addio,” by Donizetti. 

Mr. Haase in his solos left altogether the impression 
of a well proportioned artist—sustaining dignity and self- 
composure, as weli as musical intensity. His singing of 
“Archibald Douglas,” by Loewe, was lofty, impressive 
and punctuated by periods of fine interpretation. But 
out of all the numbers his singing of “Der Asra,” by 
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Rubinstein, deserves particularly favorable notice. There 
was a light and shade in its expression and coloring that 
were so natural to the subject that in the closing lines 


| they became weird—there was a pathos in them that could 


not but be felt. 

Mrs. Haase, in her solos, was heard to particularly good 
advantage in the little song, ‘He Loves Me—Loves Me 
Not,” by Mascagni, and the “Sleep, Little Baby Mine,” 


| by Charles Dennee, both of which she gave da capo. She 


has a clear, distinct enunciation and much sustaining 
quality in her voice. Her interpretative art was never in 
doubt—as, for instance, in Jensen’s “Am Ufer Des Flus- 
ses,” which makes some severe demands. 

a 

On Thursday evening, January 13, a violin recital was 
given in the Recital Hall of the Conservatory of Music, 
by the pupils of Jacob Bloom, assisted by Romeo Frick, 
baritone, a pupil of Miss Clara Baur. 

To begin with the soloists, Miss Therese Abraham is a 
violinist of much promise. There is in her playing al- 
ready considerable maturity and refinement. She is never 
mechanical, but puts all her soul and warmth of nature 
into the music. She played a Berceuse, by Godard, with un- 
mistakable poetry. Her progress in the matter of tech- 
nic was shown in the difficult “Hungarian Rhapsody,” by 
Hauser. The runs were remarkably clear, and the entire 
reading sparkled with animation and interest. David 
Abramowitz sustained his claim to talent in the “Andante, 
Scherzo Capriccioso,” by David. This number called fcr 
virtuoso power, and though it could not be expected that 
this should be satisfied in one so young, he nevertheless 
gave evidence of extraordinary facility in his execution 
and of a fine musical tone. What Mr. Abramowitz needs 
is more application and less dependence upon his talent. 
A little stimulus to energy would make a great difference 
in results. Charles R. Flick played the “Souvenir de 
Haydn,” by Leonard. There is no doubt about his pro- 
gress and his talent. Considering the short time of his 
serious studies his present achievement ought rather to 
be the subject of wonder than of adverse criticism. A 
course of scientific training will set him right. The violin 
quartet, composed of Miss Therese Abraham, Mr. 
Abramowitz, Mr. Flick and Mr. Bloom, did some credit- 
able work in the Mendelssohn nocturne from “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” a Mozart “Minuet” and the “Zug- 
der Frauen zum Muenster” from “Lohengrin.” Precision 
of attack, musical grasp and a good ensemble were note- 
worthy features. Mr. Bloom also appeared to advantage 
in a composition of his own, entitled, “Abschied,” an 
andante pathetique, written after the death of his brother 
and dedicated to Miss Therese Abraham. It was played 
devoutly by the string quartet, with Mrs. Jacob Bloom 
at the piano. The composition pours out a genuine grief, 
the instrumental setting is excellent and the musical idea 
is consistently worked out to the close. Mr. Romeo 
Frick, the vocalist of the evening, made a splendid im- 
pression. He has a baritone voice of copious material 
and musical quality. He sang “The Two Grenadiers,” 
by Schumann, with expression and enthusiasm. The 
songs, “Marie” and “Mignon,” by Jensen and d’Hardelot, 
he gave with good tone-color. Under Miss Baur’s direc- 
tion he will have a future. Mrs. Bloom and Miss Bagby 
contributed to the success of the recital by their intelli- 
gent accompaniments. 

Albert H. Morehead, tenor, has sung in several per- 
formances of “The Messiah” during the present season. 
He is a thorough musician, well rounded and competent, 


formance of “The Messiah,” in Louisville, Ky., Mr. More- 
head sang with emphatic success. A writer thus passed 
upon him: “ All the soloists were Louisville simgers ex- 
cept the tenor, Albert H. Morehead, whom the club 
brought to Louisville for the occasion. He sang his num- 
bers with taste and feeling; his voice is of pure, pleasing 
quality, and handled well the runs and arpeggios of the 
Handel solos.” 





CINCINNATI, January 22, 1808. 

A series of promenade concerts has been defini‘ely 
arranged to be given during February and March at the 
Hotel Alms. A portion of the Symphony Orchestra will 
play in these concerts, assisted by local artists. 

Cincinnatians have cause to congratulate themselves 
upon the return engagements of Ysaye. The orchestra 
has arranged it for the evening of February 14, when he 
will appear with Pugno, the French pianist. 

Mrs. Anna Spanuth, vocalist and dramatist, is busily 
engaged in writing two more plays—one of these will bea 
comedy and the other a society drama. They both will 
appear in English version. Mrs. Spanuth has amplified 
the third act of her “Problematic Natures,” the English 
translation of which, by Mrs. Dunbar, will soon be 
finished. 

Guilmant, the French organist and composer, will give 
a recital Sunday afternoon, January 30, in Music Hall. 
His coming is largely owing to the efforts and enterprise 
of A. Howard Hinkle, president of the board of trustees 
of Music Hall, who is himself an enthusiast on the subject 
of organ music. 

Apropos of the Music Hall organ, there was quite a 
little row about its present pitch and general condition 
between Mr. Hinkle and Frank Van der Stucken the 
other day. Mr. Van der Stucken, while rehearsing the 
Symphony Orchestra for the last concert, found that the 
organ pitch did not suit his orchestra in Liszt’s “Die 
Hummenschlacht.” He removed it from the program in 
consequence and substituted Dvorak’s “Husitzka” over- 
ture. This action and disparaging remarks about the 
organ came to the ears of Mr. Hinkle, and waxing 
wrathy, he had a stormy interview with the dean of the 
faculty at the College of Music. Mr. Hinkle maintains 
the organ is in the best of condition, and has the inter- 


national pitch. 
*** 


The attendance at the Popular Music Classes is grow- 
ing to interesting proportions, and Director A. J. Gant- 
voort is having marked success with both the Monday (be- 
ginners) and the Tuesday (advanced) classes. The Tues 
day evening class is now studying the Romberg cantata, 
“Lay of the Bell,” and enthusiasm is manifested for the 
work. 

Mr. Gantvoort is the lecturer this year on the symphony 
programs, and he is succeeding in making his lectures 
attractive, interesting and of educational value. He will 
give a series of lectures on the May festival programs at 
Indianapolis, and he would be of splendid service for the 
same function at the Cincinnati festival. The directors 
would do just the proper thing to engage Mr. Gantvoort 
for that purpose. 

The Marien String Quartet is engaged to play at 
Louisville Thursday, February 17, March 17 and April 
14. The quartet will also be heard in Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Galien, Ohio. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club is enjoying a very profitable 
season. At their next concert, February 5, Edward A. 
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MacDowell, the eminent American composer and pianist 
will present a strong program. 

The second chamber music concert by the College 
String Quartet, which was to have taken place in the 
Odeon this evening, was postponed until next Tuesday, 
January 25, on account of the rain. The program, which 
has considerable musical interest, is as follows: 


Ouagtet in BE anGiGt. .ccassansaes 00ek ever Von Dittersdorf 
Quartet in D minor, op. posth..................Schubert 


CJuartet it B fiat winhGes «ides scdcdeistdee seclae Saint-Saéns | 


For piano, violin, viola and ’cello. 

The Dittersdorf number will have the charm of nov- 
elty, as it is presumably its first performance in this 
country. It is a characteristic work of the seventeenth 
century composer. The Saint-Saéns quartet for piano, 
violin, viola and ’cello is a brilliant work, which will bring 
forward Romeo Gorno as the soloist of the evening. 

A students’ recital of exceptional interest was that given 
by the Auditorium School of Music this afternoon in the 
Assembly Hall, Odd Fellows’ Temple. The following 
program was executed: 


Piano— 


Sonata, op. 14, No. 2 (First Movement).... Beethoven 
Miss Daisy B. Shadley. 
Violin— 
NN Ra ia a cart an dalinine beue eaedien eae Jensen 
PPT Oe OO ee 
Mathias Oliver. 
Voice— 
Wee TN is Fin d'6 A itetidd oF Fivicavok oetie% Thomas 
I 6 ah eae k cua ae Re os, tele Thomas 
Walter C. Earnest. 
Piano— 
BER, 5 Sis'einic be nccme Cun daeeeuestecsers Mozart 
(Second piano accompaniment.) 
Miss Alma Bloom. 
Violin— 
Romance Sans Parole et Rondo.......... Wieniawski 
Mathias Oliver. 
Voice— 
ee Oe GE GD. TRODE. cv catndisdcnadcners Horrocks 
Ne Sein ond clk aidalse gies sadedunadaes the Hahn 
Miss Katherine Hart. 
Piano— 
SN SUES Oso os bhedc ew ke etdadiensot'ehes Weber 


(Second piano accompaniment.) 
Miss Flora Foster. 

The students were from the classes of Mrs. Anne Nor- 
ton Hartdegen, voice; Signor P. A. Tirindelli, violin, and 
C. A. Graninger, piano, and they showed the results of 
careful, conscientious training and correct methods. Mr 
Tirindelli’s pupil, Mr. Oliver, has made astonding prog- 
ress. He has virility of tone and decided temperament 

). A. Homan. 


Philip Hale. 


Philip Hale lectured in Cleveland on the 14th before the 
Fortnightly Club on “Modern Russian Music.” Thie 
same lecture will be delivered by him on February 9 in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Brazzi as Ammeris. 


Mme. Stella Brazzi, the young American mezzo- 
soprano, who sang for several seasons at Covent Garden 
in London, will be heard for the first time in New York 
this week in the Metropolitan Opera House, when she 
will sing Amneris in “Aida.” Later in the season she 
will be heard in a number of other operas. 


| 


| ties. This suite made a peculiar impression. 













BUFFALO, N. Y., January 21, 1898 
HE year 1898 has not been remarkable so far for mu- 
sical-doings, but there are many indications of an 
eventful year. 
The first concert of the year was the fourth of the or- 
chestra series, given under the direction 6f John Lund. 
The soloist was William H. Sherwood. The program 


read: 

CP TINS ood. dius si aidls ele sic ocd 4 BER REED Thomas 
RN I EL etd. donde s sume « chee cow cokes Saint-Saéns 
Suite—Scenes de Ballet, op. 52................Glazounow 
Polish Song, Maiden’s Wish................ Chopin- Liszt 
ER ree Schubert-Tausig | 


W. H. Sherwood. 
Paetval Qrtttnes ticsc dareds 6 86004004 0s eGR Cdere Lassen 

You will see by the Glazounow number that we are 
keeping up with the procession in the matter of novel- 
It was the 
first time an orchestral number by this Russian had been 
played in Buffalo and naturally there was some curiosity 
and some discussion relative to it. It was finally placed 
in the category “fascinating.” 

I heard it played three times; the first hearing delighted 
and somewhat bewildered me, but I must confess, at the 
risk of being considered provincial, that each successive 
hearing lessened the favorable impression received at 
first. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Lund’s direction, gave an ad- 
mirable reading, and the playing of each number merited 
and received an abundance of praise. 

Mr. Sherwood, the soloist, was in fine fettle. Those of 
the audience who had heard him before and expected 
beautiful playing were pleasantly surprised by the more 
than usually impressive interpretation he gave the con- 
certo and Schubert-Tausig march He was recalled sev- 
eral times. 

Some would-be philanthropic spirits have been agitat- 
ing the question of having free organ recitals. It seems 
the example set by Boston last year has induced a spirit 
of emulation and, accordingly, the masses, “the poorer 
classes,” &c., are to be given the opportunity of hearing 
organ music and thereby having their musical taste cul- 
tivated. A small fund was left over from some unfinished 
lecture course last winter, and this was made available 
for the expenses of printing, &c., for this year. 

Accordingly two meetings have been held, a commit- 
tee was appointed to secure churches, organists and 
singers. 

Seven churches have been secured: four West Side 
churches: Delawaré Avenue M. E., Delaware Avenue 
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churches: St. Stephen’s Lutheran, St. John’s Evangelical, 
and Bethlehem Lutheran. The organists of the city have 
shown a moderate share of willingness to co-operate with 
the scheme, but they have certainly not been wildly en- 
thusiastic over it, as you may infer when I state that a 
Mr. Carter, of Elmira, will give the first recital. The 
singers who have volunteered to assist are evidently more 
interested in the movement, and then sub rosa, their op- 
portunities of singing in public are not nearly as frequent 
or numerous as the abilities of some of our singers de- 
serve. 

I have to record with much regret the death of Mrs. 
John Lund, which occurred here January 9. She had been 
ill for several weeks, and while her death was not entirely 
unexpected, it was, nevertheless, a shock to the commu- 
nity. The greatest sympathy has been expressed by all 
who knew the family. Mrs. Lund’s gentleness and amia- 
bility made her a favorite, and her death is sincerely 
mourned. 

The second of the subscription afternoon musicales was 
given Thursday afternoon, January 13, at the home of Mrs 
H. M. Gerrans, of Delaware avenue, by Miss Whelpton, 
piano; Mr. Malms, violin, and Mr. Fricke, ’cello, assisted 


by Miss Argue, soprano. The program included: 


TES oat cars cae ae aoe fine spene el ee .. Gade 
Nocturne. . ; Merit +. 
ss ere ...MacDowell 
| Etude Hungarian.. MacDowell 
Miss J. Argue 
Violin Concerto..... are cane ..Max Bruch 
Mr. Malms. 
Trio Hungarian Dances.. sabia .. Brahms 


The first of the chamber music concerts given by Mrs. 
Blaauw, Mr. Glaszman and Mr. Fricke occurred Thurs- 
day evening, January 13, in the Twentieth Club Music 
Room. The trio was assisted by Miss Elizabeth Hoffman, 
soprano, and Miss Diehl, accompanist. Mr. Glaszman 
appeared in the trio for the first time, taking Mrs. Alice 
Lathrop Scott’s place for this concert. I cannot give un- 
conditional praise to the playing of the trio. There was 
a ceftain amount of nervousness and restraint apparent, 
which prevented a completely satisfactory performance 
The trios played were Trio. D minor, Mendelssohn; Trio, 
G minor, Godard. Mrs. Blaauw played Chopin’s Ballade 
in A flat. She has not the temperament for a Chopin 
executant, and thjs, combined with her nervousness, made 
her playing not quite equal to the standard she has set 
for herself and which we expect of her. She is naturally 
a brilliant pianist with admirable technic. 

Miss Elizabeth Hoffman sang really well. Her middle 
voice is of pleasant, mellow, round quality, and she sings 
with ease and pleasing confidence. She has evidently 
been well trained. The accompanist, Miss Diehl, is a 
charming pianist of musical attainments and tempera- 
ment. She is a niece of the celebrated pianist, Madame 
Jaell, of Paris, and she has been under her musical care 
for some time. 

John Lund has been engaged as director of the music if 
Lafayette Church. This engagement gives great pleasure 
not only to the members of this particular church, but 
to the city at large, as it seems to be one more link bind- 
ing him to Buffalo. And he has received so many flatter- 








GUILMANT, 


The Great French Organist. 

In America December, January and February. | 
Address THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. | 


BreitKopr & HARTEL, 


Music Dealers and Tmporters. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 
Pounded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: ff East (6th St., 


Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue. 





Professor of Singing to 


Mme. CELLINI, "0 


Voice Production, Voice Mending and the Asthetics of 
Singing taught. All the repertoires, classic and modern. 
Opening for a few serious American pupils. 





57 Seymour St., Portman Square, London, W. 





Fienry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, . - 
LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 


HENRI MARTEAU, January-May. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, December-March. 


EVAN WILLIAMS. 








NEW YORK. 
FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 
LEO STERN, Violoncellist. 

EMMA JUCH, Entire Season. 
ALEXANDER SILOTI, January-April. 


GERTRUDE STEIN, Contraito. 


MISS THU DICHUM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano ; LILLIAN BUTZ, Concert and Oratorio Soprano; MISS NEDDA MORRISON ; JENNIE HOYLE. Violinist ; 
ADA MAY BENZING; TIRZAH HAMLIN RULAND; CHARLES W. CLARK; JOHN C. DEMPSEY; GWYLYM MILES; JOSEPH 8S. BAERNSTEIN. 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 


CAMPANARI and FISCHER. 


ROSENTHAL. 


Tour Postponed’ until October, 1898, 
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ing offers from other cities that we feel far from secure in 
retaining him here, though I believe he could not find a 
city with friends more devoted to him than Buffalo. 

Raymond O. Riester has resigned his position as bass 
of the quartet of Westminster Church to become baritone 
of the quintet of First Presbyterian Church. He is a 
musical acquisition wherever he sings. He has a voice 
of beautiful quality and he sings with good judgment and 
discrimination. The other members of. this quintet are 
Miss Tyrrell, Mrs. Clara Barnes Holmes, J. R. William- 
son, Geo. Sweet, with Wm. S. Waith organist and di- 
rector. 

The quartet is complete at Temple Beth Zion for the 
year, and is a re-engaged one: Mrs. Davison, Mrs. 
Iolmes, Mr. Pierrepont, Mr. Riester, with Joseph 
Mischka organist and director. 

A. H. Prentiss leaves the Delaware Avenue M. E. 
Church to accept the position of alto at Westminster 
Church. Mr. Adams, organist of Westminster, has been 
re-engaged. - Miss Katherine Colvin, who has been 
soprano of Westminster for two years, has resigned, as 
she intends going abroad in the near future to study. She 
will be missed in our musical circles. 

The Permanent Opera Company, of which W. J. Shee- 
han is director, announces three performances of “The 
Chimes of Normandy,” at the Star, January 24, 25, 26. 
The Free Kindergarten will receive a portion of the bene- 
fit. The cast will include: 


EG ETT Miss Edith Sweet 
NL, SocckeN dower pemeca s<setden Miss Edith Clarke 
ES vr ainsieesobed cdkesearheceeed Mrs. G. R. Smering 
INL <> inks ans denn Pon kere wares Mrs. R. S. Fowler 
iss cccetadie cetbbigadescaes overs Miss Van Sice 
a i Tn alanis sie ansatogiiidie ele Miss Cooney 
Beers Oe COPMONTIIE, .. 0 6.c cc ccs ccencvees Chas. F. Doorty 
I ie ttcceers cvs tab ebeeeoned Walter Coit Moon 
Paes Care OM i 66. So ose Sie Kees tapas J. F. Thomas 
SRE ln coidanlenctt sed thascaaeee H. Wakefild Smith 
sg ck SU tad ahii sv digrs,< anieg mig eaten G. B. Linfield 
Attendants— 


J. M. O’Connor, Wm. Diefenbach, E. J. Chamberlain. 
One of the most interesting of recent musical events 
here was the organ recital given by Alexandre Guilmant 
in the Delaware Avenue M. E. Church. The church was 
crowded, many standing during the whole performance. 
The program read: 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor..................... Bach 
ING. iia vv eedevisbhde are vientadd verde Dubois 
si <a on ss hha eelttn anda eae’ tk Buxtehude 
Andante Cantabile (from the Fourth Symphony). ..Widor 
Musette (arranged by Guilmant)................. Chauvet 
ek ea th, GO. ois eeSa Sie oes ecetclgses Guilmant 
TE EDS ooo < rvcschninvideitatincoind~ esa Bach-Gounod 


For voice, violin, harp and organ. 
Mrs. W. P. Davison, George Glaszmann, Paul Suerth and 
Joseph Mischka. 

EE ae ere errr er Loret 
Choral in E Kirnberger 
Improvisation on a given theme. 
PGE IID. «ce ccovecuseberscevas De la Tombelle 

I need not add any details of the performance. You 
have heard M. Guilmant often enough to make it entirely 
unnecessary for me to say how remarkable is his organ 


playing. The theme chosen for his improvisation was 
the hymn “Jerusalem the Golden.’ The audience sang 
two verses of the hymn and then began the wonderful 
work of improvisation. He chose the first strain for the 
fugal development, afterwards playing the air entirely 
through and varying it, toying with it, caressing it, so 
to speak, until the listeners were lost in amazement at his 
unique gift. 

One vocal number was sung by Mrs. Davison, who is 
soprano of the church. She sang the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” but sang some peculiar adaptation entirely 
foreign to the sentiment or expression of the song. Her 
voice, however, is of very nice quality; she has a fine 
range and sings with ease. The violin obligato was 
played by Geo. Glaszmann, the harp and organ accom. 
paniments by Mr. Suerth and Mr. Mischka. 

A pleasing entertainment was given in the Guild House 


of the Church of the Good Shepherd Tuesday evening, | Please read the “ 











DON’T mind admitting that the musical pace has 
been a trifle too swift for Willy this week. 
Tatler” columns in the dramatic 


January 18. It included soprano solos by Miss Gertrude | section of this issue and realize my irredeemable 


Andrus, piano ‘solos by Miss Mabelle H. McConnell, and 
a zither solo by Miss Feist. 

Herve D. Wilkins gave a recital for his pupils Friday 
evening, January 14, in the parlors of the Church of the 
Messiah. Those taking part were Miss Boddy, of Ro- 
chester; Mr. Burr, of Rochester, and Miss Ingram, of 
Buffalo. 

Geo. Whelpton, who resigned his position as director 
of Lafayette Church recently, now contemplates forming 
a free choral society to meet Sunday afternoons. He has 
made the announcements and as soon as 200 names have 
been secured, rehearsals will begin. 

The fifth of our orchestra concerts was given to-day, a 
postponed date, because Victor Herbert, who had been 
engaged, was unable to come, and David Bispham, who 
was selected to fill the engagement, could only come this 
day. The program read: 


Symphony, A Rustic Wedding................. Goldmark 
Songs— 
rs ee ee eee rr Old English 
2 | Se arr Old English 
Mr. Bispham. 
ei TI, Sy cinco ar sgbimes cees0 4p ot ooe¥ Bizet 
Magic Fire Scene and Wotan’s Farewell.......... Wagner 


Mr. Bispham and orchestra. 


Mr. Bispham’s interpretation of the Wagner number 
was marked by musical intelligence and discriminating 
ability, although his voice seemed to be somewhat 
fatigued. His songs, “Drink To Me Only” and “Young 
Richard,” were encored, and he sang directly a song be- 
ginning, “Go, Heart, Unto Thy Saviour.” Do you know 
the words of “Young Richard”? If you do, you can 
imagine the contrast. Mr. Bispham’s reputation attracted 
an immense audience. 

The work of the orchestra was very well done. While 
we have had programs made up of more popular music, 
this one pleased greatly, and Mr. Lund again won the rec- 
ognition that his work deserves. 

At the next concert the Henschels will be the soloists. 

OBSERVER. 


laziness. 


INFORMATION BUREAU. 


Lact alee 
MAIL FoR ARTISTS. 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musicat Courier Bureau of Information: 


M. A. Perkins. 

M. W. B. Ludwig. 

Jaques Friedberger. 

Marit FORWARDED. 

Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 

Gordon Darlington Richards. 

Henry Wolfsohn. 

Miss A. L. Sutro. 

Clarence De Vaux Royer. 

Miss L. Butz. 

W. J. Henderson. 

Miss Jeanne Delmar. 

Howard Brockway. 

Martin Haurwitz. 

M. Corpo. 

G. H. Payne. 

Wm. Lavin. 

Mme. Marie Barna. 

Samuel P. Warren. 

P. A. Schnecker. 

Eugen Ysaye. 

Henri Marteau. 

Madame Melba. 

Mrs. J. Wyman. 

Richard Mansfield. 

Mrs. Regina De Sales-Atwater. 

Mabel Lindley Thompson-Hartmann 

Professor Herman Pauli. 


The Yersin Sisters Change Address. 
The Yersin sisters have removed their studio for the 
study of French conversation and diction to the Parker, 
123 West Thirty-ninth street. 








KATHERINE RUTH 


HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, 
or STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


L. M. RUBEN, 


489 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Manager and Agent for 


wt LEADING ARTISTS of 
EUROPE and AMERICA. 








HOWARD FORRER PEIRCE, 


PIANIST." 
52 East 21st Street, 
New York. 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 
“4 es, ~nertana gegen x 


Unpublished 
“* Impressions ¢{f Contemporary Music and Masicians in Eagiaad.”’ 


Limited en ents in America until May, when 
return Loniles dates will be filled. ‘Address 


FRED PELHAM, Manager Central Lyceum Bureau 
Inter-Ocean Building, CHICAGO. 


TOR VAN PYK, 


e—__—__ TENOR.————_e 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
36 West 15th Street or 132 West 85th Street, New York. 











RACHEL 


HOFFMANN, 


The Belgian Pianist. 


SEASON OF 1897-98. 
Exclusive Direction : 
R. E. JOHNSTON & C0., 
Decker Building, Union Square, 
___SSNEW YORK. 
Mlle. Rachel Hoffma Hoffmann est une 
ianiste 4’un veritable talent et 
*une haute culture musicale. 
FP. A. GEVAERT. 


The Steinway Plane to be used, 








Photo by Davis & Sanford, 


WILLIAM EDWARD Recitals, Organ Openings, Musicales. 


MULLIGAN, 


Solo Organist and Pianist. 
5 WEST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








HERBERT ectate, 


WITHERSPOON, 
- - = BASSO. - = - 
Address, 102 East 57th Street, New Y 








Mr—PAUL HAASE—Mrs, 


Soprano. 
“aie Opera, Concert and Musicales. 


Management of Mr. Alexander Weiss, College of Music, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Carl Bernhard 


BASS-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Concert... 
Vocal Studio: 157 Bast 47th St.. New York. 


“ He sings most tastefully, and, what is 
more, knows how to use Ais voice as well 
as those of his pupils.”—Georg Henschel. 

IN AMERICA 


CLEMENTINE SEASON 1807-06 


DE VERE 


RESIDENCE: HOTEL SAVOY. NEW YORK. 
BERABARD ULRICH, Manager, 240 Roscoe Street. Chicago, II. 


NEDDA 
MORRISON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


CONCERT. 
OPERA. 
ORATORIO. 

















For terms, etc., address 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 
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A New Theory of Interpretation. 

HIS latest work from the pen of the well known 

theorist, A. J. Goodrich, is attracting the favorable 

notice of our progressive piano teachers; and, as we be- 

lieve there is a demand for such a book as Mr. Goodrich 

has outlined, we propose to further the author’s plans 
by giving them due publicity. 

Wm. H. Sherwood, who has illustrated certain por- 
tions of the new Goodrich work, says: “It will prove of 
the highest value as a didactic method applied to the art 
of musical interpretation.” 

Madame Carrefio said: “There is nothing like it in any 
language.” 

Of course there are a number of correlative works such 
as Marx and Von Biilow’s “Analysis of the Beethoven 
Piano Compositions,” M. Lussy’s “Musical Expression.” 
“The Aisthetics of Piano-playing,” by A. Kullak; “Piano- 
forte Expression,” by Christiani; “History of the Piano,” 
Weitmann, and the small works by Klauwell and Hans 
Schmitt. 

While these are excellent in their several ways, they do 
not aim to present in systematic or philosophic order the 
great mass of material which is best calculated to give the 
student a clear as well as a broad conception of musical 
interpretation. In this respect the new Goodrich work is 
unique and without a rival in musical literature. It is 
intended to be of practical utility as a text book, rather 
than a general zxsthetic summary of musical expression. 
But the author is something more than a pedagogue, and 
he does not rely upon arbitrary rules as a means of accom- 
plishing his purpose. The conclusions arrived at are 
deduced from illustrative examples in notation, and these 
results are offered as hints and suggestions, not as laws 
and formulas. 

The following list of contents will tell its own story to 
every intelligent pianist who reads it carefully: 

CHAPTER. 


1. Measure.—Definition and illustration of. 

2. Mensural and Rhythmic Accent.—Motive, phrase. 

3. The Slur.—Elementary illustrations. 

4. Punctuation.—Punctuating signs. 

5. Various Methods of Punctuating and Phrasing. 

6. Various Methods of Punctuating and Phrasing. 

7. Uneven Phrases and Sections. 

8. Melodic and Harmonic Cadences.—In major and 
in minor. 

9. Periods—Regular. Curtailed. 

10. Periods.—United. Extended. 

11. Devices and Details.—Prelude, introduction, anti- 


phonal phrases, sequence, echo, anticipation, 
canonic imitation, rhythmic imitation, paren- 
thesis, counter-subject. 

12. Devices and Details (continued).—Eingang, inter- 
mezzo, cadenza, passage, appendix (codetta) 
refrain, episode, thesis continued. 

13. Devices and Details (concluded).—Carillon, 
Ground-base, drone-bass, pedal-note, recitativo, 
coda, termination, recollection, stretto. 

14. The Dance Form, Old Styles.—Zarabanda, cor- 
rente, gavotte, musette, bourree, rigaudon, alle- 
mande. 

15. The Dance Form, Modern Classic Styles.—Minuet, 
polonaise, bolero, tarantella, czaradas, habanera 

16. Nuance and Ornamentation.—Signs and Symbols. 

17. Rhythm.—Rhythmic groups. 

18. Movement.—Prescribed, variable, connected, move- 
ments influenced by rhythm. 

19. Thematic style. 

20. Lyric style. 

21. Harmonic style. 

22. Discord and Dissonance. 

23. Harmonic Influences. 

24. Vocal Music.—(A comparison). 

25. Accompaniment. 

Style and Expression.—Indications of ad lib. and a 
tempo, altering of note values (tempo rubato), 
fictitious note values, notation signs, addition 
of the poetic text, emotional expression. 

27. Interpretation in General—Style influenced by 








Mme. LAURA 


DANZIGER-ROSEBAULT. 


CONCERT PIANIST. 


Concert at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, 
Thursday Evening, January 27, at 8:15 o’clock. 


Assisted by DAVID BISPHAM, Baritone, 
and WILLIAM EBANN, 'Cellist 


Tickets now at Schuberth’s, 23 Union square. 


Chevalier MAURICE DE VRIES, | 


First Baritone Metropolitan Opera House, New York; La Scala, 
Covent Garden and principal European theatres. 





technic, melodic, rhythmic and harmonic de 


signs, hidden melodies, dynamics modified, dual 


themes. 


28. Interpretation in General.—Single and double slurs, 
delayed attack, ritenuto in forte passages, dis- 


connected motives, form, ad lib. repetitions. 
29. Fugue.—(Polyphonic style.) 
30. Tone Color. 


31. Epochs in Music.—1. The sixteenth century. 2. 
Alte Kammer—musik. 3. Alte Clavier—mu- 
sik. 4. Mozart epoch. 5. Beethoven—Schu- 


bert. 6. Nineteenth century. 


When Emil Liebling saw this list of contents he re- 
marked to the author, “Why do you call it a theory of 


interpretation? It is a complete system.” 


Chapter 31 appeared in the Courier of September 15th, | 


1897, and, although a single chapter could not convey an 
idea of the system as a whole, the principal musical epochs 
since the time of Palestrina are plainly shown in their 
relationship to practical performance. 

The new work will be issued soon as Mr. Goodrich 
has secured a sufficient number of subscribers to justify 
the cost of publication. The price will be $2 per copy, 
but no money will be received until the book is published. 

The following list of subscribers represents about 200 
copies spoken for. The number must reach at least 500 
before the publishing will commence. Those who are 
interested are requested to send their names and the num- 


ber of copies which they can use to THz Courier, New | 


York, or to A. J. Goodrich, Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
The names of all subscribers will be printed in these col- 
umns from time to time: 


GENTLEMEN. 

Clarence Eddy, 
Emil Liebling, 

W. C. E. Seeboeck, 
Arthur Foote, 
Clement Tetedoux, 
Victor Heinze, 
Walton Perkins, 
Robert Stevens, 

A. Patricola, 

Chas. E. Watt, 
Frederic Lillebridge, 


Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Leopold Godowsky, 
August Hyllested, 
Constantin V. Sternberg, 
Ad. M. Foerster, 
Wilson G. Smith, 
N. Ledochowski, 
Allen H. Spencer, 
H. M. Bruns, 

H. S. Perkins, 

F. J. Zeisburg, 


Louis Falk, Franklin C. Bush, 
H. A. Kelso, Jr. D. A. Clippinger, 
J. H. Howe, B. Mollenhauer, 


Arne Oldberg, Chas. M. Bliss, 


John A. Hand, Jr. A. K. Meyers, 
John S. Shastid, Bertrand Mulette, 
E. Z. Cole, P. Bissing, 

W. H. Ruebush, Carl Bronson, 

F. L. Ryder, Wm. Z. Cole, 

Geo. L. Backus, C. H. W. Peterson, 
Frederick Heizer, C. W. Steer, 

G. R. Broadberry, W. J. Stabler, 


Anthony Stankowitch, 


Theodore Teepe, 
Robert Goldbeck, 


H. E. Schultze. 
Lapizs. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Rebekah Crawford, 
Stella Prince Stocker, 


Teresa Carrefio, 
Regina Watson, 
Mazzucato- Young, 
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_ Alice Breen, Lyric Soprano. 


ISS ALICE BREEN has returned from Europe 
She deserves great praise for her many beautiful 
testimonials, and for having gained the recognition of the 

| best authorities on the voice abroad, among them Jules 
Massenet, Ambroise Thomas, Amalia Patti-Strakosch, 
Rosina Laborde and Emma Calvé. Ambroise Thomas 
and her professor, Madame Laborde, called Miss Breen 
the future “Orphélie.” At a musicale given for charity 
in Paris, where Madame Calvé, dressed as Gretchen, 
| passed the basket (which is quite customary in Paris), she 
hastened to congratulate Miss Breen for the extreme 
pleasure her voice gave her in the “Air d’Alice,” de ““Rob- 
ert le Diable,” saying, “Your voice has excellent qualities. 


Study, dear child, you have a brilliant future before you.” 
Madame Calvé continues to be her friend and adviser. 
One other number was the trio d’Hamlet with two mem- 
bers of the Grand Opéra. 

Miss Breen kas sung at many private musicales given 
by Mrs. Pell, Mrs. Ayres, Mrs. Thomas Evans, la 
Duchesse de Pomar, la Princesse de Sagan, la Comtesse 
de Kessler, la Duchesse de Caze, la Baronesse Rothschild, 
la Comtesse de I’Isle, Lady Gray and Lady Dufferin. A 
very flattering offer was made her from the Théatre de 
la Monnaie in Brussels for her début as Queen Marguer- 
ite in “Les Huguenots,” but realizing she was quite alone 
| abroad she did not accept this offer. 

When but sixteen she was accepted as soloist for Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, and feeling the importance of 
her position donned her first long gown on entering the 
choir. The congregation and the Brooklyn papers often 
remarked the quality of Miss Breen’s voice, and how 
much like that of Miss Emma Thursby’s, their former 
soprano in the days of Henry Ward Beecher. After 
singing two years in Plymouth Church she was accepted 
as soloist in the Brick Chirch, Fifth avenue and Thirty- 
seventh street, New York. While home for the summer 
vacation from her studies abroad Miss Breen continued 
with Miss Emma Thursby, and decided to remain in New 
York for the present, finding in Miss Thursby the hest 
teacher she ever had, either in America or abroad. In 
Paris Miss Breen studied with Madame Laborde, teacher 
of Emma Calvé, and for a time with M. Bouhy. 

One of the important musicales at which Miss Breen 
has sung was that recently given by Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, of New York, at her mansion, Shadowbrook, 
Lenox. About 500 guests were present, and Miss Breen 
was delightfully received with the Kneisel Quartet. She 
is soon to sing at Mrs. Astor’s. 

The late William Steinway, on hearing Miss Breen 
sing, when she first returned home, was so enthusiastic 
over the quality of her voice that he offered to furnish the 
funds for her proposed studies abroad for opera. 


————— 





Harriet Johnson, 
Pearl Ball, 

Valesca Wander, 
M. A. Hunnemann, 
Mayme S. Hartman, 
Kate Sherwood, 
Ellen Holly, 
Veronica Murphy, 
Ethel Putnam, 
Jane W. Sisson, 
Mable Cole, 


Theodora Sturkow, 
Kathleen M. Shippen, 
Parnell B. Harkness, 
Lizzie C. Johnson, 
Elsie C. Waters, 
Cecelia Ray Berry, 
Hattie Benedict, 
Beatrice Beyers, 

Ella Scheib, 

Elizabeth Johnson, 
Olga T. Johnson, 
Lillian P. Emerson, Eva F. Pike, 
Annie M. Ellsberry, Louise Schwall, 
Sr. M. Leo, Sr. M. Margaret, 
Mary A. Mills, Maude Denman, 
Kittie Cummings, Janet Morse, 
Georgia L. Kober, Harriet Johnson, 
S. G. Tremain, Ida M. Smythe, 
E. F. Standeford, Emily B. Ellis, 


| quirements. 


A Wadsworth-Vivian Pupil. 


Miss Katheryn De Weese, who for some months past 
has been studying vocal music with Mrs. Wadsworth- 
Vivian, sang at the Beethoven afternoon of the Chillicothe 
School of Music, and this is what the Chillicothe News 
said: 

Miss Katheryn De Weese kindly consented to appear on 
the program, and for her number gave Beethoven's “Ade- 
laide,” which is universally conceded to be the most beau- 
tiful song ever written. 

_Miss De Weese’s naturally beautiful voice has been en- 
riched by careful training under one of the finest special 
masters in New York, and even those who know her best 
were astonished at the breadth and richness of her tones 
as they rose with ease to the lofty notes of the song's re- 
: Her full soprano is a gift which should be 
recognized, and the opportunity to hear her under these 
improved conditions is a privilege. 





M. E. MacDougal, Blanche R. Israel. 


PHIPPS 
& 
CAMPIGLIO, 


138 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 





Sole Managers. 


TELEPHONE: 2717 18TH STREET. 


AX HEINRICH, 


...l he most eminent Baritone and... 
‘*Lieder’’ Singer in America. 





‘ita tateacicie ve KARGER CONCERT COMPANY. 


Voice Culture, Lyrical Declamation, 
German. er well- 


French and Teacher of Emilio de Gogorza and 

dace Hiterh, de and algune, Copener, Blphac fata, 
ul, Plancon,de Reszké, , Campanari, , ’ 

Maurel, Seidt Massenet, Reyer, Pugno, Ysaye, Bevignani, &c. 





GENEVIEVE CLARK 


WILSON, | 


SOPRANO. 


Address FRED. J. WESSELS, 
Auditorium Tower, 
+ « CHICAGO, ILL. 








ComPosED OF THE FoLLowiInG WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS : 


Miss Jeanette MacClanahan, Soprano; Miss Marie Mildred Marsh, Pianiste ; 
Sig. S. P. Veron, Basso-Cantante; and 


MAX KARGER, Violin Virtuoso. 





Under the direction of 


L. [1. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Manager, Mr. Max Kaufmann. 





NOW ON TOUR. 
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Musical Stars. 





New York “Press,” JANUARY 16, 1898. 

ITH musical stars for goods and the American pub- 

lic for a market—the “dear American public,” as 

the stars call it after they have gathered in the shekels— 

it is possible for a dealer to do business amounting to 

hundreds of thousands of dollars annually with not one 

cent of capital. One man who has been an importer and 

handler of these high-class goods for years says that many 

a man has gone into the business with nothing whatever 
but audacity to back him. 

No other business probably that has to do so directly 
with the public is so little known, and that is why there 
was such general interest in the announcement concern- 
ing the firm of R. E. Johnston & Co. which appeared in 
the columns of the daily press last week. 

If Mr. Johnston had been in the dry goods or leather 
trade none but those interested would have remarked his 
notice of withdrawal from the firm. But as he was an 
importer and manager of musical stars, such as Beumer, 
Pugno, Gérardy, Plangon, Ysaye, &c., a business which 
many did not know had even an existence, extraordinary 
interest was manifested. 

New York THE HEADQUARTERS. 

From Mr. Heinrich Conreid, of the Irving Place The- 
atre, Marc A. Blumenberg, editor of THE Musica 
Courier, and from Henry Wolfsohn some details con- 
cerning both the market and the merchandise was ob- 
tained. 

New York has long been the centre of musical agen- 
cies for the United States. Other cities have tried to es- 
tablish independent agencies for the direct importation 
of foreign artists, but they never succeeded in doing more 
than becoming sub-agencies for the New York concerns. 

The money was in New York. It was far easier to get 
engagements here. There were a dozen chances in the 
metropolis to one in Philadelphia, Boston or Chicago. As 
New York was the market, the goods had to come here. 
The law of supply and demand determined matters in art 
just as it does in hides and tallow. 

So in New York a banking, brokerage and commission 
business in artists grew apace with the demand, with 
curbstone brokers as well, whom Mr. Wolfsohn describ2d 
as doing business on cheek entirely. The bankers were 
practically the backers of the artists, the brokers were 
merely their agents, and the commission men did what- 
ever business they could on a basis of 10 per cent. of the 
profits. The curbstone folk did anything they could on 
any terms whatever. 

The four classes still exist, with their distinctive meth- 
ods more or less clearly defined. But the curbstone man 
is losing his grip. Times are changing, and soon the-e 
will be no place for him. He never did live long on the 
curb. Either he made a lucky strike and went up a rung 
on the ladder, or he struck a snag and went up the other 
way. Usually it was the other way. 

His Principat NEeEpDs. 


An agent in whatever class he belongs must have expe- 
rience, for on that is founded judgment, and he must have 


integrity, for on that is founded reputation. It is a fine 
thing, of course, for him to have capital, but reputation 
is his card. He must also know the market on both sides 
of the water, and he must understand the business of ad- 
vertising. 

Advertising counts for a great deal in America, and 
where there are many agents, other things being equal, 
he who is the cleverest advertiser makes the most money. 
The tastes of the public must be studied, for they make or 
mar many a fortune. Nothing makes an agent purr more 
than to strike a fad just right. If he can create a fad so 
much the better, for he owns it then, and nobody can 
touch him. 

According to Mr. Blumenberg, Paderewski was a fad, 
and he took away with him over $200,000. 

Patti came and took away millions. She could charge 
what she liked, for the people were crazy over her, and 
were bound to hear her at any cost. Patti, however, had 
nothing to do with commission men. She knew her 
money value and insisted on an absolute guarantee, which 
the banker-agent had to deposit to her account in cash. 
If anything remained for him at the end of the season 
he had reason to be thankful. 

On one occasion Colonel Mapleson remonstrated, say- 
ing that the sum the songstress mentioned was larger 
than the salary paid to the President of the United 
States. With a little shrug she replied, ‘““Oh, well, get the 
President of these United States to sing for you then.” 
The Colonel succumbed. 


BuyING THE Goops ABROAD. 

With all his knowledge of what will go on this side of 
the water the agent must have ability to know what is 
what when he is over on the other side in search of goods. 
This is not easy. In fact, it is just at this point that many 
agents who otherwise are well fitted for their work make 
their serious mistakes. 

It might be said offhand that all the agent has to do 
when he makes his annual trip abroad is to hunt over 
Europe for artists that have made a hit during the past 
season. It is assumed that if an artist pleases such good 
judges of music as European audiences he will be sure to 
take America by storm. 

That is not so. It happens sometimes that an artist 
who has made a great success abroad will desire to come 
to America to gather dollars, where at home only francs 
are to be picked up. He may seek an agent and offer 
to go for a guarantee. The agent will judge for himself 
whether or no the artist will suit America. If he thinks 
not he tells the artist he cannot offer a guarantee, but 
if the artist is willing to come over on a venture he will 
gladly do what he can to secure engagements on a basis 
of 10 per cent. 


Foreicn ArTIstTs’ IMPRESSIONS. 

Then the artist comes over and doesn’t draw at all, and 
returns to Europe disgusted, and with a carefully con- 
cealed respect for the agent’s judgment. Again, it hap- 
pens that the agent finds obscure artists, who have workcd 
hard for years to earn a livelihood in Europe with only 
the barest possible success. Yet the agent discerns qual- 
ities which he believes will warm American hearts. 


He makes a aE SPRETT which is viiieel gladly without 
further guarantee than the advancing of the passage 
money, and soon the poor artist is poor no longer, and 
the agent has profited 10 per cent. Success on the other 
side is no criterion; neither is failure. Nor can an Amer- 
ican agent trust the great bureaus of musical employment 
in London and in Berlin. They are well enough for Eu- 
rope, but they will not do for this side of the water, be- 
cause they have no personal experience of the market 
here. 

Like the European artists, they think America is all 
Klondike; that money may be had for the asking; that 
every singer may do as Patti did, and that even instru- 
mentalists can find dollars as easily as did Paderewski. 

The agent must travel about and see for himself. He 
has a hard time of it often on account of the overestimates 
that the foreign stars make of American wealth. But 
after he has made the tour he has probably two or three 
good artists in view whom he can manage in reason. 


StarTInG THEIR Boom Here. 

If he is compelled to take the expensive article his 
work will be hard indeed on his return. In the first place, 
he has to get them before the great musical societies, for 
the sake of the advertising so to be gained. These are 
not spending their money quite so freely as in former 
years, and the bright particular stars are more urgent than 
ever in their great demands. 

Their greed has closed upon them the doors of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, which is perhaps the best musical organi- 
zation in America. The Boston Symphony folk refuse 
to pay the price demanded. 

This is one thing that made business bad for Mr 
Johnston. He had on his hands half a dozen stars of the 
first magnitude, and when théy deliberately shut them- 
selves off from some of the best press notices obtainable, 
an undue amount of extra work was thrown upon him, 
and he broke down under the overload. 


ELABORATING THE Boom. 


When the great societies have been seen and have ac- 


cepted the artists there is the work of gathering in the 
smaller societies and the members of the Four Hundred 
who give musicales in their own homes. Then there 


are the numerous societies recently come into existence, 
sprung up like mushrooms in every city of any size in the 
country. 

Dates must be arranged by correspondence with their 
secretaries and tours mapped out. The agent becomes 
business manager and courier combined, and does not 
know what rest is until he sails again in the spring to 
hunt for a new lot of stars. 

These musical societies in other cities are influencing 
the agent’s business not a little. Formerly he was fairly 
sure that if he could not dispose of his goods right here 
in the musical centre of America he could organize them 
into companies or perhaps organize a company for each 
of them and send them out on the road. They would 
average up well in a trip across the country and back, 
taking in all cities of size, from Baltimore to New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal and Boston. But 
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now each town having its own society, such itinerant 
companies are not in demand. 

Then, again, as artists wish to cut down their expenses 
and so increase their profits; they are less inclined than 
formerly to employ agents. They advertise themselves 
in the musical papers, take along an English-speaking 
secretary, who is interpreter and attends to their corre- 
spondence. The musical society secretaries write direct 
to the artist and the agent is left out of the dealings alto- 
gether. A secretary’s pay is 4 per cent. So the artist 
has 6 per cent. more in his pocket. 


Miss Haines’ Concert. 


Miss Carolyn Haines, pianist and teacher, gave a suc- 
cessful concert at Marion, Ohio, on January 14. The local 
press gives her discriminate praise. Here are some ex- 
cerpts from one notice: 


A most delightful concert was that given by Miss 
Carolyn Haines at her studio Friday evening. Miss 
Haines was assisted by Maud Dickinson Gemuender, 
violinist; Albert C. Gemuender, violoncello, and Charles 
F. Miller, pianist, all of Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Haines does not belong to all the clubs of Marion, 
either musical or literary, but rather to a little coterie of 
her own that has now and then a great deal of musical 
enthusiasm bubbling out, whereby not a few begin to 
recognize her importance and worth. 

Miss Haines is of a different turn of mind; she believes 
in educating the people by listening to good music ren- 
dered by artists, as her concert of Friday evening showed. 
Her program embraced some of the very choicest of 
music, and each and all the performers did remarkably 
well. Miss Haines’ playing was of the most artistic style. 
She showed that she is qualified to rank among the most 
distinguished piano artists in this part of the country. Her 
selection for solo, the “ Liebestraume,” by Liszt, was given 
with the most gratifying result. She plays with the most 
delightful tone, quality and pianistic finish. 

Her pupil, one of the most advanced under her charge, 
Miss Fay Pettit, did herself great credit by the fine style 
she showed in the playing of her number, the “‘Tocatelle,” 
by Dupont. This young lady showed herself to be a good 
student and bids fair to become a fine artist. 


Song Recital by Pupils of H. W. Greene. 


The first of a series of song recitals by Herbert W. 
Greene’s pupils was given on Wednesday, January 19, 
by Miss Charlotte G. These recitals occur 
weekly just preceding the normal sessions. The value of 
such opportunities to the pupil is apparent, bringing into 
play all the powers of self-possession and control of 


Pomeroy. 


artistic resources, and affording practical preparation for 
the more trying requirements of public performance. 
Miss Pomeroy’s program was as follows: 


Leise, Leise, aria from Der Freischiitz............. Weber 
TS ati and dea taal ite sans at Delibes 
Chanson de l’Oiseau. , a eS ne Delibes 
SE Seat nec ateabieiipaa tc temdeeawas ts haasaenl Beach 
I oo cs fo oa iaaehise eur eo as Harris 
ESE eg eee en : Ambrose 
Il Est Doux, Il Est Bon, ‘from Herodiade. . Massenet 
Good Night. ee 
At Parting.. sa tp ant tain’ orgs cereale Wave Rogers 
Calm as the Night... PEER PRI Fs BE phe me Bohm 
In the Woods. . eas ..MacDowell 


oe: £ oe eee PR TE 2. Nevin 

Miss Pomeroy has a happy manner which places her at 
once in sympathy with her audience. The Weber num- 
ber seemed beyond her, while she met the exactions of 
Massenet’s “Herodiade” with skill and power. Her treat- 
ment of the French and English songs was delicate and 


artistic to a degree. Her tone emission was faultless. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Von Klenner Pupils’ Recital. 


HIS is the program of a pupils’ recital given on Sat- 
urday afternoon last, the 22d, in the studio of Mme. 
Katharine Evans von Kienner, at 40 Stuyvesant street: 


Were Bloom the Ree6s soo. 6ccwcccvesiccesceves Johns 
er CHONG c as ens cacka dstee~ Cabos cawddn -csuibaleen Harriss 
Miss Anna Rubino. 

Sleep, Little Tulip.........: Pe age eS Ethelbert Nevin 
ee RR ee ee ree Bemberg 


Miss Cecilia Rodgers. 
Mignon ee ee eee eer 
Miss Hattie Goldstein. 
CF, GD Be bas Sas cxb00008G0o sBRi cores Kortheurer 
Miss Frank M. Avery. 
eter aE GN is Fo a ie eb ohodee tee’ ove di 


oi od te ei he pipe a es Bartlett 


Miss Bessie Knapp. 
Geambe olousnw WRamGe. os oo ibd. o dddcccxess Pauline Viardot 
Chanson Lontaine. . Holmés 
Miss Frances Travers. 
Accompanist, Geo. S. Kittredge 


the results of skilled and careful training, it seems hardly 
fair to make exceptions. Some had greater natural en- 
dowment than others, but might be less advanced; some 
had lesser voice, but had gone further in the art of learn- 
ing how to use it and display their possibilities to greater 
effect. Some had both voice and the principles of the 
Garcia method at their control, and would consequently 
deserve less credit while they would obtain more admira- 
tion than either of the other two. 
said with safety to each and every one that the voice 
with which they are blessed is on the right path to pure 
and perfect development, and that their efforts showed 
most satisfactorily the virtues of the Viardot-Garcia meth- 
od, represented in this country by their teacher, Mad- 
ame von Klenner. 

Toward the close of the program a few interesting and 
difficult numbers claimed special attention. Miss Weston 
“Spring,” with its difficult intervals, its | 
trills and elaborate vocalization, quite brilliantly. Her ex- | 
ecution is facile and fluent, and the voice, which is a vi 


It can, however, be 


gave Henschel’s 


brant soprano, is under good control. Mrs. Eva Foster 
“Wind in the Trees,” of Goring-Thomas, mu- 
sically, and Miss Lillian V. Watt, who has a full soprano 
of pure, ringing timbre, sang Schumann’s “Spring Night” 
with spontaneous ardor and a great amount of finish in 
style. A very modest young singer, but a little artist of 
promise, Miss Bessie Knapp, sang instead of her program | 
number “Autumn and Springtide” 


sang the 





of Weil, and sang | 


d’ Hardelot | 


. Thomas 


Des Glockenthuermers Tochterlein..... . Lowe 
Miss Elsa Gravenhorst. 

Aimez-moi seek ED T5 v0 ca te ox se oband . Bemberg 

ss 8G Fis ic GEC Eon dW bbdy Vin b-ak Tee Max Stange 
Miss Grace Harrison. 

VGRIeIR. WORER BO CEMRET a.o0:0 6.0: voscncecccees cnnpe Lassen 
SOE PR LIE OEE Schumann 
Mrs. B. O. Klein. 

I Cannot Help Loving Thee......................Johns 
ee AO Ee . RNID ik conan hens aes bareviovenpes Thomas 
Mrs. Eva Foster. 
omg SE WN EE oa nse 0s. cntatntekes accinas Klein 
EE EEE os os a5 eee cadeaieesesceeset Rubinstein 
Miss Anna Ilgen 
ee EPCOT Ore er ere eT Denza 
en ee eee re ere Henschel 
Miss Maud I. Weston 
On Wings of Song.. .+++.......+Mendelssohn | 
ST Os 55 INE Sa ie obs 605 HABER eGs ect wiet Mozart | 
GN BEM nas ao hn «pis 0 06 GH TREEES CeO Schumann 
Miss Lillian V. Watt. 

SMe PINION, 5 ics nes ckwhenn oe - Thomas | 

| 
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it excellently. The voice is mellow and even, her deliv- 
ery expressive and her sentiment sincere. Miss Travers, 
who closed the program, sings with a great deal of pol- 
ish and refinement, and uses a pure soprano voice with 
an exceptionally rich lower and medium register most ar- 
tistically. 

Madame von Klenner herself supported her pupils sym- 
pathetically with some of the accompaniments. There 
was a large audience, and each one felt he had enjoyed a 
pupils’ recital representative of serious musical interest 
and achievement. 


Concert for the Workingman’s School. 


NE of the best concerts each season has generally 
been that given in aid of the school founded by the 
Society of Ethical Culture and known as the Working- 
man’s School, 109 West Fifty-fourth street. This season’s 
concert will prove no exception, as may be seen by the 
program announced for Saturday evening, February 26. 


. Mendelssohn 


Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream...... 
Humperdinck 


Forest Scenes, from Hansel and Gretel.... 
Anton Seidl and Orchestra. 
Concerta, FE atime? ... vcccsescvecsosces 
1 Joseffy. 
Prelude and Glorification, Parsifal........ 
Anton Seidl and Orchestra. 
The Swan and the Skylark, cantata... ..:Goring-Thomas 
First performance in New York ] 
Soloists—Mme. Clementine de Vere, soprano; Anna Ty- 
ler Jones, contralto; Evan Williams, tenor; Charles W. 
Clark, baritone. 
Chorus by the New York Choral Association. Tallie 
Morgan, chorusmaster 
The educational work accomplished by the Society of 
Ethical Culture is recognized in all parts of the world. 
The society has been a leavening influence in religious 
life, and to it in no small degree can be attributed the 
present liberality of thought in churches and the gencral 
“doctrine of humanity. But the outer 
valuable, educationally 


ingen aes Chopin 


Fe) 


. Wagner 


| 
| 
acceptance of the 
circle of its influence is not more 


From a class of pupils, each displaying with intelligence | speaking, than that inner circle which affects school life 


and home. The methods adopted at the Workingman’s 
School have been productive of such surprisingly good re- 
sults as can only be understood by those who take the 
trouble to visit the school or who watch the progress of 
some child who is trained there. The school, which ap- 
plies the kindergarten rule of “learning by doing” to older 
scholars, believes in manual training mainly for its educa- 
tional value, and has devised an entirely unsectarian 
method of moral training, which can offend no parent's 
religious convictions, but inspires the loftiest ideals. Its 
influence upon the public school system has been ac 
knowledged by leading educators.. The school has now 
under its direction a department to supplement the work 
of the dispensaries and aid the dispensary physicians. The 
concert will thus benefit two valuable forces in city life, 
besides offering musical benefit to all who attend 

Mrs. Theodore Hellman, 200 West Forty-fourth stre+t, 
will receive applications for boxes and reserved seats ex- 
cepting those in balcony and family circle; Mr. Louis Sel- 
igsberg, 1034 Park avenue, will receive applications for 
seats in balcony and family circle and for admission 
tickets. 


Manager Schmidt Dead. 


Mr. Schmidt, stage manager of the Court Opera in 
Weimar, died December 17, 1897. He leaves a widow, 
one son and a daughter, Madame Tavary, who is now in 
this country. 
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Milwaukee News. 


817 NEWHALL STREET, } 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., January 17, 1898. 


URING the busy season preceding the holidays the 
two letters of mine dealing with the A Capella Choir 
concert; the Lyric Glee Club concert, with beautiful Lil- 
lian Blauvelt; our Winné, Bach, Kelbe Trio concert; the 
Arion concert and one or two minor events, were crowd- 
ed out. There is no great harm done, for the criticisms 
were about what I have written of these periodical oc- 
currences before. It has been very dull here; there were 
only two or three concerts in all Milwaukee in Decem- 
ber, and will be but three in January, so you see there 
really has been nothing to waste space on. Before tell- 
ing you about the Thomas concert on the 13th, with | 
Gérardy as soloist, I wish to extend the season’s greet- | 
ings to all the contributors, to editors and readers of THE 


CouRIER. 
























































* * * 
On the 13th the admirable Chicago Orchestra gave the 
third concert of the series, and Gérardy was the soloist 
- The program was exceptionally interesting: 


Overture, Coriolan. ........ccccccsccccccvccoes Beethoven 

Symphony, B minor, unfinished............-.-- Schubert 

Concerto for GR te ha dihcanscayccked Lalo 

Gérardy. 

Dream and closing scene, Isolde’s Liebestod. ...Wagner 

Waldweben, Siegfried (by request).............. Wagner 

Kol Nidrei, for violoncello............+-eeeeeeees Bruch 
Gérardy. 

Brahms 


Hungarian Dances.......2.-.seecscesesseceeeees 
Orchestration by Dvorak. 


The feature of the evening beyond all doubt was the 
strangely, deeply, richly beautiful playing of young Gé- 
rardy, who is really the most wonderful virtuoso imagina- | 
ble. His talent, temperament is as ripe as a man of ma- 
turity, and he is scarcely twenty years of age. He “pulls” | 
a very large, warm tone, and his left hand is a marvel cf 
strength, flexibility and accuracy. His playing is charac- | 
terized by the impeccable clearness of intonation. This 
young man’s emotional and interpretative nature is as deep | 
as an artesian well, and the more the music stirs the 
depths of his heart the grander it becomes. After all, in 
spite of the great amount of work he has put in, we 
mustn’t praise him too much; he cannot help his vir- 
tuosity, he was born that way. His talent is so perfect 
that his hours of practice have simply polished it off a 
little. 

The Lalo concerto, aside from employing all sorts of 
difficulties, is a strong, fiery, dramatic composition; noth- 
ing can excel the cantabile of the prelude nor the grace 
of the whole composition. The orchestra furnished a 
sympathetic, discreet accompaniment, and the men joined 
with the audience in applauding the work of the brilliaat 
Belgian. There were cries of “Bravo!” from several pairs 
of timid lips, an almost unheard of honor from one of our 
audiences. 

Max Bruch’s arrangement of the Jewish hymn, “Kol 
Nidrei,” furnished Gérardy with the chance to ravish the 
hearts of his hearers anew with his noble, strong, digni- 
fied interpretation of this solemn number, and for an en- 
core to it he played one of John Sebastian Bach’s crea- 
tions. There was never a mistake a blurred passage; his | 
phrasing was at once original and clear cut, and as for the 
tone quality—well, one cannot find language enough to 
praise such achievements. Here is music, here is art; we 


| nificently played by the orchestra. 


| Stockholm, as tenor. 


had almost forgotten what the beautiful goddesses. were, 
so long has it been since we met them. 

The rest of the program does not furnish us with much 
that is new to chronicle. The “Coriolan” overture ap- 
pealed to me strongly; the Schubert (B minor) unfinished 
symphony, with its strong rhythms, spiritual beauties, deli- 
cate instrumentation, was splendidly rendered. 

The Wagner numbers were the very difficult song 1o 
sing, “Dreams,” and (to quote the capable critic of the 
Journal) which was written—together with its companion, 
“Im Treibhaus” (In the Greenhouse)—as preliminary 
studies for the great music drama—the greatest, many of 
us think—‘‘Tristan and Isolde.” The theme of “Dreams” 
is used in the greater work in the grand love duet of the 
second act, but largely changed in all excepting the initial 
bars. The next number was the magnificent “Vorspiel” 
(prelude) to “Tristan and Isolde,” followed by the clos- 
ing scenes of the music drama, known on the concert 
stage as Isolde’s Love Death. Both numbers were mag- 
Then followed the 
orchestral transcription of Siegfried’s beautiful scene with 
the bird, from the second act of “Siegfried,” playfully re- 
ferred to by a German morning newspaper as a “sym- 
phonic movement,” which was also grandly rendered. 

The closing number was Dvorak’s transcription of 
the Brahms “Hungarian Dances.” These dances are al- 
ways grateful, being at once interesting and full of virility, 
swing, melody and intense originality. 

The orchestra itself is steadier than it was earlier in 
the season, and could not be much improved. 

To end, as our friend on the Sentinei does so frequently: 
“The director again proved to be a capable director.” 

I wasn’t in the mood for any of the music played, and 
except when shaken out of myself by the almost fiendish 
playing of Gérardy my wits were wool gathering, so I 
missed many beauties and probably a few faults. 

** * 


The Sentinels critic, with an eye for beauty, com- 
plimented the THe Courier highly upon the Christmas 


| edition, which was in truth a marvel in more ways than 


one. Emity GRANT vON TETZEL. 





A Female Tenor. 

Mme. Corts Geissler is engaged in the Royal Theatre, 
The local journals praise her voice. 
A D’Arona Artist Pupil. 

Madame Barolet-Jasmin will hereafter give lessons at 
the studios of Mme. Florenza d’Arona (see advertise- 
ment.) Madame Jasmin is a Paris graduate of this emi- 


| nent vocal teacher, and although she only arrived a few 


weeks ago she already has a number of New York pupils, 
besides a large class in Holyoke, Mass., where she goes 
from Friday to Monday each week. Besides this, as 


| Madame d’Arona is overcrowded this season, Madame 


Jasmin will also take an active part in the preparation of 
those pupils who cannot afford Madame d’Arona’s prices 
until earning something themselves. 

This is a trust that no one appreciates more than 
Madame Jasmin, for it proves Madame d’Arona’s faith 
in her abilities to do the delicate fundamental work, which 
must be thorough in order to meet with Madame 
d’Arona’s exacting demands. Madame Jasmin is an in- 
telligent, bright little Frenchwoman and we congratulate 
her. Success must always follow conscientious and ca- 
pable work. 








Carl Bernhard’s Successful Pupil. 
Miss Bertha Bose, who scored such a remarkable suc- 
cess at the last entertainment of the Arion Singing 
Society, has been engaged at the Temple Emanu-El 
Synagogue, Fifth avenue and 43d street. Mr. Bernhard 
may well be proud of the results of his talented labors. 


Grau Expected. 

Maurice Grau is supposed to leave Southampton next 
Saturday for a visit here. He wants to get to New York 
in time to attend the Damrosch-Ellis opera performances 
to gain points for the Covent Garden season in May and 
next winter’s opera here. There is nothing in all Europe 
that offers so much study in opera as a series of Dam- 
rosch-Ellis performances. Grau does not know this, but 
he will find it out next week when someone tells him. 


John Hermann Loud’s Twenty-tifth Recital. 
John Hermann Loud gave his twenty-fifth organ recital 
on Monday afternoon, January 17, at the First Church, 
Springfield, Mass. It proved, as usual, a true artistic suc- 


cess. Appended are the program and excerpts from criti- 
cisms by the local press: 

SRSUNCR OC MDOT vnc sccesccccccepwerecseress Bach 
I Rs I vicina hive cabedses overs Franck 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Besse core, Om, He Tet Baath... csccsccccscccvce Buck 
Fred Goodwin. 

Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique........... Guilmant 
I Es oe one y won ee vie Dubois 
Allegro, from Sonata in E flat...........s.cccceeees Bach 
kth at snk er dati ahbaiealinn oinsls «0% wwledy tev Chadwick 
Oh, Thou Sublime, ~~ Evening Star.. .. Wagner 
Fred Goodwin. 

TE IRs Sa cee dirt dupaie <b cepovicuwd Lemmens 





John Hermann Loud gave the twenty-fifth of his free 
organ recitals in the First Church yesterday afternoon, 
with the assistance of Fred Goodwin, baritone. The pro- 
gram was admirable, and Mr. Loud played unusually well. 
The opening number was Bach’s beautiful “‘Passacaglia” 
in C minor, one of the finest of organ works, which has 
been heard before in this series, and is worthy of many 
repetitions. It ought to be made as familiar to the public 
as a few of the better known of Bach’s works are now, 
like the toccata in F for the organ, the “Loure in G,” as 
the Bourrée from one of the ‘cello suites is known to 
pianists, and the air for the G string for violin, taken 
from one of the orchestral suites, and perhaps the Chro- 
matic Fantaisie and Fugue for piano, which is as often 
played as these, but more difficult to remember. Bach’s 
music must be played many times before the average 
listener gets hold of it, but it has the advantage over most 
other music in that it never wears out. Mr. Loud also 
played a charming allegro from the Bach sonata in E fiat. 
The central number of the program was a fine fantaisie in 
C by César Franck, the allegretto of which, with its grace- 
ful tripping theme, proved specially popular. The other 
organ selections were Guilmant’s “Marche Funebre et 
Chant Seraphique” and “In Paradisum,” by Dubois, which 
were played by request on account of the impression 
which they made at the Guilmant concerts, and a brilliant, 
if somewhat commonplace, “Marche Triomphale,” by 
Lemmens.—Springfield Republican, January 18, 1898. 





Organist John Hermann Loud gave his twenty-fifth free 
organ recital at the First Church yesterday afternoon. 
He was assisted by Fred Goodwin, basso. These recitals 
are becoming more and more popular and, whether they 
are held in the afternoon or evening, there is sure to be a 
large and appreciative audience. Mr. Loud’s recital. was 
fully up to his previous exhibition and called for contin- 
uous applause at times. His rendering of “Marche Fune- 
bre et Chant Seraphique” of Alexandre Guilmant’s com- 
position, was played with a splendid exhibition of feeling. 
The audience was noticeably moved.—Springfield Union, 
January 18, 1808 
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Under the Management of L. M. RUBEN, 
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Preparation of Singers for Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. 
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The Synthetic Method 
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Mille. VERLET 


Concert Company. 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
OF THE CHARMING CANTATRICE, 


Mile. ALICE VERLET, 


SUPPORTED BY 


IRMA NORDKYN, Pianiste, ROBERT THRANE, ’Cellist, 


mm: -— ones ERNEST GAMBLE, Basso. ERNEST GAMBLE, basso Proto 


Tour begins on February 1.— 





















The Great American Contralto, 


Katherine Bloodgood 


IN DEMAND. 
Every Available Date Booked for January. 
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4PSBRReantrervaeacerrr”r” 


February and March Engagements are rapidly being closed. 
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SHANNAH CUMMINGS, FORREST D. CARR, ISABEL SCHILLER, GRACE PRESTON, W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 


Oratorio Soprano. Basso Cantante. Soprano. Contralto. Tenor. 


MAUD PRATT-CHASE . . and. . . HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Artists Under the Exclusive Direction of 


VICTOR THRANE, 
LEONTINE GAERTNER, 


BN ig 33 W. Union Square (Decker Building), NEW YORK. 





rk. J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Traveling Representative. Telephone; 2693 (8th ST. 
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Miss Augustin’s Recital. 

ISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, a young pianist of 
talent, made her professional début in New York 

on Wednesday afternoon last, the 19th inst., in the first 
of two recitals given at the studio of James Lawrence 
Breese, 5 West Sixteenth street. Miss Augustin was as- 
sisted by Miss Lydia Eustis and the Richard Arnold 
String Quartet in the following program: 


Fugue, from Fantaisie Chromatique.............++++ Bach 
0 Re ee ee ot eceereeeecees Bach 
Miss Helena Augustin. 

Chant Whadiads. os octane reine iso 0ssenes 04 Bemberg 
Ames th G66 sso onssk i ckvnyt catesnscceeersscosge Fauré 

Miss Lydia Eustis. ; 

Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 1 and 6......60..c.ccccccvcecs Chopin 

Teasinan. WetOE socks oc as tannsesesAesesccecess Schumann 

Fantetabe Briiaitts GR. BD. ds netiko on ovens esc cccsess Chopin 

Miss Helena Augustin. 

Seqnnes: B Someicac ac co cthr ceri eres dec cct cscs Gounod 
Miss Lydia Eustis. 

Schumann 


Quintet .....5 icp teas euasemuinaeest nse oo cccess 
Miss Helena Augustin and the Arnold Quartet; 


Richard Arnold, Erwin Banck, Emil 
Gramm and Leo Tausig. 

Miss Augustin played with spirit, intelligence and 
rhythmic accuracy, being heard to best advantage in 
works which show the virile and ardent rather than the 
tender and poetically thoughtful side of piano playing. 
She has a vigorous tone, and exhibits a certain technical 
force which will bear toning down, when her playing 
will no doubt become suave and persuasive in a manner, 
which at present, taken as a whole, it cannot be consid- 
ered to be. Miss Augustin has temperament, a great 
deal of talent and technical facility, but she needs nuance 
and control. There is, however, abundant and valuable 
material in this young artist to press into symmetric, ar- 
tistic shape, and the courage consequent on public ap- 
pearance will enable her in future to do herself that jus- 
tice which could hardly be expected with any young ar- 
tist at a début. 

The Bach Fugue was clearly voiced and cleanly exe- 
cuted. The Gigue was also well played. In the Chopin 
“Harp” etude the pianist sang her melody distinctly 
enough, but the rippling accompaniment was too loud. 
Her pedal work was frequently bad, but nervousness can 
readily account for this. She gave the opening theme of 
the Chopin F minor Fantaisie with genuinely expressive 
meaning and delicate appreciation of rhythm and color, 
while her delivery of the lovely Larghetto melody came 
closer to poetry than any other episode of her program. 
Indeed, her treatment of both these themes was fruit- 
ful in promise for that future tenderness and grace which 
might make of Miss Augustin an artistically balanced :s 
she is now a talented and musical young artist. 

Miss Augustin is intelligent and judicious in ensemble 
work, and her assisting quartet acquitted themselves ex- 
cellently in the perennial Schumann work. 

The singer of the occasion, Miss Eustis, refined, sym- 
pathetic and most finished in her methods, sang so as to 
convey true musical pleasure to her hearers. The voice, 
which has the quality of a full mezzo soprano, is not a 
very lovely one, though very true, but her use of it, her 


THE NEW YORK 
CHAMBER Music CLuB. 


Aug. Spanath, Piano; Ladwig Maram, Violin; 
ANTON HEGNER, VIOLONCELLO. 


FOR TERMS ADDRESS 

AUG. SPANUTH, 138 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Teach f the TRUE 
LOUIS G. MUNI ww and PRACTICAL 


Pianist and Accompanist. Vocal Method. 


Lessons at STUDIO, 72 WEST 501n ST., NEW YORK, 
or at pupil’s residence by special arrangement. 


Mr. Muniz accepts engagements as accom ist for 
Leading Artists ONLY. 











MAUD <—S” VIOLINIST. 


POWELL. 


3 Last season before 
Solo or String Quartet. extended European Tour. 


40 West 20th St., New York City. 





HARRY J. 


ZEHM 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 





Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


feeling and jntelligence, are admirable, and her song 
reaches the heart. There is indeed about the singing of 
Miss Eustis a touching, vibrant pathos which we may not 
readily forget, and her efforts are stamped with the true 
hall mark of sincerity. She is an artist to satisfy. 

The audience was fashionable and proved attentive and 
encouraging. Miss Augustin had a most cordial recep- 
tion, and should feel happy in her success. Her second 
recital occurs on Wednesday afternoon, February 9. 


Kneisel Quartet Concert. 


HE third concert of this organization was given Fri- 

day evening of last week, an unlucky night, for it 
coincided with the opera performance. The program con- 
sisted of a Mozart quartet, dedicated to Haydn, and in the 
key of C; the famous Smetana quartet in E minor, “Aus 
meinem Leben,” and Schubert’s octet for two fiddles, 
viola, ’cello, double bass, clarinet, bassoon and horn, 1n 
F, op. 166, an opus number that shames by its sponta- 
neity and richness of thematic material the modern econ- 
omy and paucity of musical ideas. The Smetana de- 
serves extended mention. We reproduce the following 
note from the program: 


Smetana. Quartet, “Aus meinem Leben.” 

(The following note was kindly furnished by Philip Hale.) 
Smetana, not a friend of absolute music, needed a de- 
termined poetic thought—a poem or a self-established and 
detailed program—to spur him to composition. In 1880 
he wrote to Kopecky, concert master in Hamburg. “I 
wish the title, ‘Aus meinem Leben,’ to be printed on the 
program because my quartet is not mere juggling with 
tones and themes, so that the composer can show his abili- 
ties. I wish to present to the hearer pictures of episodes 
in my life, and he will thus better understand each move- 
ment.” 

Two years before this, disturbed by the criticism of 
musicians in Prague, who claimed that the style of the 
work was a mistake and that technical difficulties were 
insuperable, Smetana wrote to Josef Srb an explanation 
of his intentions in this quartet: 

“T send you herewith the score of a string quartet which 
is in manuscript, and until now has never been out of my 
hands. I gladly leave the style to the judgment of another, 
and I shall not be offended if it does not please, because 
it is opposed to the style in which all preceding quartets 
have been composed. It was not my intention to make 
a quartet after a set receipt and in conventional form. 
As a youngster at school I studied theory sufficiently, so 
that I know what style means, and I am master of it. I 
prefer to have circumstances determine form. And so I 
wrote this quartet in the form which it itself demanded. 

“I wish to portray in tones my life: 

First movement—Love of music when I was young; 
predisposition toward romanticism; unspeakable longing 
for something inexpressible, and not even clearly defined; 
also a premonition of my future misfortune (deafness) : 
The long drawn out tone E in the finale, just before the 
end, originates from this beginning; it is the harmful 
piping of the highest tone in my ear that in 1878 an- 
nounced my deafness. I allow myself this little trick, be- 
cause it is the indication of a fate so important to me. 
“Second movement—Quasi Polka bears me with my 
recollections back to the joyance of my youth, when as 
composer I overwhelmed the world with dance tunes and 
was known as a passionate dancer. The mittelsatz, meno 
vivo (D flat major) is the one which the players tell me 
is impossible. Purity of the chords is not to be attained; 














I remind you that in this movement I paint in tones tay 
recollections of the aristocratic (!) circles in which I 
moved for many years. I indicate in smaller notes, piu 
facile, an easier reading, in first violin, second violin and 
viola, and I pray you try both ways; and if you find that 
the first, the original manner, can be played without in- 
jury to purity of intonation, play it that way, for I prefer 
it. I think the difficulty of this movement is the real 
reason why musicians refuse to play it, and not the ‘or- 
chestral style,’ to which they refer. 
“Third movement—Largo sostenuto, recalls to me the 
bléssedness of my first love for the maiden who afterward 
became my faithful wife. 
“Fourth movement—The perception of the individuality 
of the national element in music. The joy over the suc- 
cess in this direction until the interruption of the terrible 
catastrophe, the beginning of deafness; a glance at the 
gloomy future; a slight ray of hope of betterment; painful 
impressions aroused by the thought of my first artistic 
beginnings. 
“This is practically the purpose of the quartet, which, 
so to speak, is written ‘intimately,’ and therefore for four 
instruments, which shall talk as in a narrow circle of 
friends about that which vexes me so inexpressibly. Fur- 
ther than this, nothing.” 
In the last movement of this quartet the tone that Sme- 
tana heard is represented as high E. ‘hat he really 
heard was the A flat major chord of the sixth. 
Ju 1&82, Smetana, a sick man, began a second string 
quartet. 2 continuation of this musical autobi»graphy. He 
proposed that it should portray music as it sounded in the 
cars of 2 deai man. And he fancied that his composition 
wa: meiodious, full of sentiment and novel. April 20, 
1&4. he was taken to the mad house at Prague. He died 
tnere May 12, 1884, without having had a lucid interval. 
A very much bigger man than his pupil Dvorak is 
Bedrich Smetana. There is the note of a colossal ego- 
tism—quite in the Nietszche vein—for the tendency to soli 
work is an unmistakable symptom. The quartet is, how- 
ever, a gem, not that we fancied the polka, but none but 
the spiritually deaf could escape the charm of the viola 
solo, played with plangent richness by Svecenski, or 
that sweet melody for 'cello, sung by the master Schroe- 
der. The work is not formal and is not always free from 
triviality and diffuseness, but it is, in the main, the out- 
pouring of a sympathetic, musical personality, and the 
program may be dispensed with or not, just as the list- 
ener fancies. The Kneisels played with ravishing accu- 
racy and color-sense. Yesterday afternoon the first of 
the matinees was to have taken place and will be noted in 
our next issue. 

Siloti’s First Appearance. 

Siloti, the eminent Russian pianist, who arrived here 
some weeks ago, will make his first appearance in America 
Tuesday evening, January 25, at the Astoria concert, 
under the direction of Anton Seidl. He will play the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto No. 2, a composition which was 
never heard here before. 


ANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 

by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 

the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 

cation of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 

quired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 
Musica Courter, New York. 
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Returned from Europe. 
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FIRST AMERICAN APPEARANCE, 


SEASON. OF 1898, 


FRANZ RUMMEL. 


Chickering Orchestral Concerts, 
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ON TOUR after February I, 1898. 


Direction of CHICKERING & SONS, 79, Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
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HE first week of opera in French, Italian and Ger- 


man at the Metropolitan Opera House has been 


compassed. We have sounded Mr. Damrosch’s stops to 


the full, and, as we predicted, he has attempted more than | knows what she is about. 


he can accomplish. The six weeks of rehearsing in Phila- 
delphia has at least produced a certain celerity in the 
performances, but of finish, of the composer’s idea, of 4 
thousand and one essentials there is no trace. 

A slap-dash, happy-go-lucky, rough and ready style 
save Wagner from the soporific annihilation of last year, 
but artistically the results are valueless. The very crowds 
that throng the opera house—and crowded has been each 
representation—only demonstrate to our notion the da1- 
ger of juggling with the rich material of musical enthu- 
siasms in this city. Mr. Damrosch, almost more than 
anyone we know, had it in his power to shape the musical 
taste of this community. Instead he has preferred the 
immediate return of the box office, the applause, perilous 
and ready, of the unthinking. We propose to treat his 


fashioned cadence before the curtain was raised. Of 
course, with the slim material at hand it would have been 
manifestly absurd to have even dreamed of the Paris 
| version, so there was a feeling of staleness, disenchant- 
| ment and poverty when the Venusberg was displayed. 
Nor was this dispelled by the singing. 
| Kraus has won a reputation on a possibly serene night 
|in Germany, but that night has never been duplicated. 
| Not that he lacks voice, presence or authority, but simply 
that he throws to the winds discretion, sweetness, nobility 
and repose. Acidulated is his tone, harsh is the produc- 
tion, and he is wavering in attack and execution. His 
Heinrich was carefully studied, but wholly lacking in 
poetry and flexibility. Such a lover would surely never 
have been tolerated by Venus. Spasmodic is he in ac- 
tion and his style is barren of charm. This was notice- 
able in the Wartburg scene, when he chanted the praises 
of Love’s Goddess in the voice of an amatory crow. The 
pilgramage to Rome was declaimed with spirit, and re- 
vealed an intelligent conception but a woeful lack of 
| sensuous feeling. In a word, Kraus, although young 
and energetic, is not very musical. It is altogether severe 
on Germany to blame his crabbed, non-legato style. It 
is really part and parcel of his personality. 
Gladski is treated elsewhere. 
| Barna has temperament, she has a personality, and she 
Her upper tones were forced, 
but that was the outcome of the nervous strain, for her 
voice is a beautiful organ, well-placed and sonorous. 
Her acting has plasticity, and in her favor is her supple, 
i figure. We look for much from this young 


American woman. 


| tion—the result of exhaustion—was one of the best Wolf- 





| bad, the pilgrims were poor and the ballet was simply 


efforts fairly; we propose to consider them seriously; 
above all, we mean to tell the truth. 

This was the allotment of characters in “Tannauser,” 
which was given last Wednesday evening 
EN 0 650-5 cuw's 60d 0 0ks ke a Wakes betel nba Gadski 
RTGS 6 50 6 onset deek sok xo ors 04 Yn-kepaeee si aie Barna 
Shepherd ; eS A pe oer Mattfeld | 
NS EE SE ED . Kraus 
Landgrave Wabbcwbrnedh . Fischer 
Wolfram Dt bvagahbsthentek backed oe . Bispham 
a .Van Hoose 
Biterolf . Staudigl 
gg EE ES pe a pera Set a ew . Rains 
65 ay evo chee winner iaek e .Schein 

Conductor, Damrosch. 

“Tannhauser” is one of the most deceptive of Wagner's 

works. It is especially trying in its demands on the solo 


singers and a good representation of it is as rare as a 
perfect day in March. The shortcomings were many at 
this performance, the principal being the tempi, Mr. Dam- 
rosch, as Mr. Finck truthfully says, from taking Wagner 
at a funereal tempo, now conducts him at a lightning 
speed. He has no reverence for rhythmic values, 
little for the actual markings of the score. The overture, 
for example, was raced through; all dignity, all sense of 
proportion being lost. The brass choir was worked hard 
in the coda, and there was no sense of illusion in the old 


very 


we remember 
the presence 
manliness 


rams New York has yet seen. When 
Adolf Robinson and his hoarse barking, 
of Mr. Bispham is a delight. The sweetness, 


and tenderness of Tannhauser’s liege friend were so won- | 


derfully outlined that we marvel at Renaud’s reputation 
“O Kehrt zuriick du Kiihne Sanger” was delivered with 
exquisite feeling. It is such singing as this that makes a 
Damrosch opera bearable. “The Evening Star” was 
unluckily marred by flattening of the tones, a rare mis; 
take of this artist. His make-up was admirable, his 
histrionic reticence something to be imitated by future 
generations of Wolframs. 

Fischer’s voice is a thing of the past. The Walter, Van 
Hoose, sang with taste and discretion, and Mattfeld 
made a pretty shepherd. The chorus of sirens was not 


ghastly. It is in scenery and costume that Damrosch 
offends our public. If he has made as much money as he 
claims, let him spend some of it on his mise-en-scéne. 

Friday evening “Die Meistersinger” was sung with the 
following cast: 


Pe cues . .Gadski 
Magdalene sile<idevtecaddedhcas tous tenth Staudigl 
Hans Sachs..... . Fischer 
Walter Von Stolzing. 2 eR: Ba a« *y- Kraus 
Beckmesser ...... +s Seedddnescwaee .. Stehmann 
OOD ee ee eT a . Rains 
DRE» ., 4 <4 bas cnaleten we vid ah eekmhet ean etbdaetan Breuer 
Fritz Kothner.. ee ey ES Fe . Staudigl 
Kunz Vogelgesang.. 5 wd dks beetle a~< detten Roe wees " -Lellmann 
Conrad Nachtigal............... . . Witt 


ON a. a 4 wobec coed Holbach 


SF IDs wa cccb eds 635 Ctacchdssbdees mahare Sannee 
CTCL eee 
ee eee ee A ee .Shaw 
RE rick ks a tneseeeeewhn ts vou ines Schein 
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M*=BAROLET-JASMIN, 


Paris Pupil of the renowned FLORENZA d’ARONA 


and graduate of the d’Arona Special Teachers’ Course, has 
arrived and wil! give vocal lessons at her 


Studio, 124 East 44th Street, New York. 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


37-89 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK. 


L.. G. PARMA, Director. 
Incorporated 1884. Instruction in all branches of music, from 














beginning to highest —— = nor rofessionals and amateurs. 
venteenth s wosheatal oom ¥ 


MARIE 


DECCA, 


American Prima Donna, 
Soprano—rers, oraver dan. 1, 1898. 


ADDRESS: Care of 
The Musical Courier, 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


ORGAN CONCERTS. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
240 ROSCOE STREET. 


York. 








David Bispham, barring two or three slips in intona- | 


| many directions 


| the afternoon was Campanari’s death scene and 





sé 


Hans Foltz.. Tee) ee a 
A Night ak ae Ok Raberg 
Conductor, Damrosch. 

The best thing was the Eva of Gadski, which has gained 
in color, depth, sweetness and naivette. Fischer gave his 
familiar and always welcome reading, and Kraus was a 
better Walter than a Tannhauser. Leo Rains, an Ameri- 
Pogner’s address as well as he could, 
considering Mr. Damrosch’s tempo. He has a rich, well 
and a good stage presence. Beckmesser 
was Gerhard Stehmann and he lacked subtlety and acid- 
ity, but sang very well. Breuer was a solid and convinc- 
ing David, but Kothner was not pleasant to listen to; and 

the Night Watchman, a bore 

The apprentices were very real and the street fight about 
as possible as it ever is. Mr. Damrosch again took things 
at a breakneck speed, but he is to be commended on his 
reading of the which was traditionally fine and 
broad. None but the carping critical could deny some ex- 
+ cellences of the performances. Above all there was the 
genuine German spirit, that a hundred Mancinellis and 
de Reskés and Lasalles cannot reproduce, although the 
quintet was bad. 


can singer, gave 


cultivated voice 


overture, 


“Faust” at the Saturday matinee drew the biggest house 
of the week, but was lamentably weak in performance 
The roles were as follows: 

Marguerite . Melba 
Siebel -Toronta 
Martha -.Van Cauteren 
Faust .Ibos 
Me -phistophe les --Boudouresque 
Valentine . . .Campanari 
3° .. Viviani 
The shaky side of the Damrosch-Ellis organization is 


the French and Italian. Melba is naturally of the first 
rank, and Campanari’s Valentine something to remember, 
but where did Walter Damrosch pick up Boudouresque? 
Ibos, the Faust, was very acceptable; he has a goodly 
presence and acts well. His singing deserves praise in 
The basso, Boudouresque is respecta- 
ble, nothing more. He smells of Lyons, of Rheims and 
the belching bravos that reward mediocrity in Marseilles 
The “Veau d’Or” made little effect, and the real event of 
“Dio Pos- 
sente. She sung very well, and 
her church scene was praiseworthy. Toronta—why will 
these American girls hide back of made names?—proved 
to be a good Siebel and also good to look upon. Mr 
Damrosch went helter-skelter throfigh the score, to which 
the band was evidently too tired to do full justice. There 
was too much applause. 

Gounod is yet the star composer for the New York 
matinee gum-chewing girl. 


” 


Melba is learning to act 


Adrian P. Babcock in Town. 


Norwich, N. Y., was the scene of the festival recently 
managed by this enterprising young man, at which 
Bloodgood, Schiller, Giles and others appeared. He is 


now planning to give a comic opera there. 


Stella Newmark, Pianist. 

This young girl, a most excellent pianist, pupil of Pro- 
fessor Semnacher, gives a concert in Chickering Hall 
March 8 The writer recently heard her play the very 
difficult Bach chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, and was 
amazed with the precocious development of the girl— 
she is only in her teens. 





ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD 


The Eminent Authority 


on all matters ia- 

jag to the Art of Singing. 
Voice Production, Concert. 
Church, Oratorio, Teaching 
and Opera 


Opera class taught Drama- 
tic Action, Stage Practice, 
Public Performance, &c 


149A Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 








ANNA LANKOW, 


—~ Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 


VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION. 
Auditorium School of Music, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati 





DANNREUTHER STRING QUARTET. 


TWELFTH SEASON—1 897-98. 
Now booking engagements for public and private concerts 


Address MR. G. DANNREUTHER, 
Care G. Schirmer, 35 Union Square, New York. 








SUMMEP TERM, July 1. FALL TERM, September 1. 





GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Principe! Baritone 


hestra, Scottish Orchestra, Royal Opera, 
— nt Carden 4 Chicago C rchestra, World's Fatr, 


Garinnatt Festival, 182, &¢., &¢. 
Engaged for the coming Worcester Festival. For terms, dates, &c., 
address AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Will accept a few pupils in singing. 
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Notes. 
JANUARY 22, 1898. 


RTHUR J. HUBBARD and his two pupils, whose 
names were mentioned in Boston Music Notes 
last week, Miss Louisa Guzman and Miss Hattie God- 
dard, must have been surprised when they found that, 
owing to a printer’s error, Mr. Hubbard had been con- 
verted into Hubbell. However, mistakes are likely to 
occur in the best of regulated newspaper offices, and this 
correction is made to emphasize the fact that names are 
seldom printed wrong in THE Musicat CourIER. 

The Cecilia will give Schumann’s “Pilgrimage of the 
Rose” at their next concert in March. 

A large number of pupils are attending the course of 
lectures on musical history which George A. Burdett is 
giving at the Faelten Piano School. Mr. Burdett treats 
the subject in a broad and rapid consideration of the es- 
sential growth of the art, thus making what is often a 
dry study very interesting. 

Last Wednesday evening the ninth recital in the fac- 
ulty course at the New England Conservatory of Music 
took place. Henry M. Dunham, assisted by Signor Au- 
gustus Rotoli, gave an organ recital. 

Miss Helen Wright will sing the soprano role in “Eli- 
jah” with the Dover (N. H.) Choral Society in April. 

There will be a recital in Steinert Hall on January 29, 
by the pupils of the Faelten Piano 


Boston Music 


in the afternoon, 
School. 

William Dietrich Strong played the following program 
in Steinert Hall on Thursday evening last: 


Variations Serieuses, Op. 54............+06- Mendelssohn 
NR NS ea. cane 50 vinen ae Keston Beethoven 
Molto Agitato, G minor.....0.......cccceceees Schumann 
Andante Molto Cantabile, B flat major........ Schumann 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, DE Rives knees sd seeders acme Brahms | 
EE ee TO OS, os sc ccsnep ceeseqarecepeye Chopin 
Phantoms, ROIS Rae Rr Rey i pe a Mrs. Beach 
i PO, SOO GE. os FccddectdedeseSedasnes Foote 
ee tee SI PRIS. 6.0 6s ockcde cb eceseceeunn Johns 
ee Aas SO, ON Oe TOO Bn. dccss0sd <coes Moszkowski 


Mr. Strong was enthusiastically received and ap- 
plauded to the echo after each number. He displayed a 
masterly skill not only technically, but in his interpreta- 
tion of the various styles of compositions represented on 
the program, was the verdict of those present. He is a 
highly developed player, and gives promise of a brilliant 
ftuure, being now only in his nineteenth year. 

Arthur Beresford was one of the soloists at the Allen 
Club concert in Worcester on the 2oth. 

H. G. Tucker will go to New York this week, where 
he is to be the soloist at the evening musical in Chickering 


Hall. 

Homer A. Norris lectured before the Women’s Club at 
Medford Tuesday afternoon. Subject: “Master 
Musicians.” 


At Miss Gertrude Capen’s “Mozart” lecture an orches- 
tra from the Daudelin school, conducted by Joseph Emilie 
Daudelin, played the grand overture from “Marriage of 
Figaro” and the minuet from Divertimento in D. 

Three subscription recitals are to be given in Steinert 
Hall on Monday afternoon, February 7, March 7 and 
April 4, by pupils of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, for the benefit of the Beneficent Society connected 
with that institution. The committee of arrangements 
consists of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Washington G. 
Benedict, Mrs. Henry M. Dunham, Miss Caroline B. 
Ellis, Mrs. Henry S. Howe, Mrs. Frances W. Lawrence, 








pvenie Richard H. Dana, Gites w. Chadwick, S. 
Lothrop Thorndike and Frank W. Hale, and the patron- 
esses include: Mrs. 
Amory, Mrs. William F. Apthorp, Mrs. William Bassett, 


Higginson, Miss Helen Hood, Miss Charlotte Houston, | 
Mrs. George D. Howe, Mrs. James M. Hubbard, Mrs. 
E. B. Kellogg, Mrs. B. J. Lang, Mrs. Nathan Matthews, | 


Jr., Mrs. A. Shuman, Mrs. Frank W. Hale, Mrs. Carl 
Faelten, Mrs. Emil Paur, Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. George W. Chad- 
wick, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


Mrs. Ella Cleveland Fenderson, with her pupils, gave | 


the regular entertainment in the Y. M. C. U. course last 
Wednesday, and it proved to be a very interesting occa- 
sion. The pupils assisting included Misses Annie Beck, 
Christine Brown, Theodora Dodge, Theo. Goodrich, 
Alice Holbrook, Louise Sergeant, Ella Hall Shields and 
Adelaide Wolcott, sopranos; Misses Eva Bartlett, Grace 
Fernald, Lottie Mitchell, June Nichols and Emily 
Wright, altos. ; 

Miss Josie Hartman, who is to give a piano recital in 
Steinert Hall on Wednesday evening, February 2, will be 
assisted by Miss Olive Meade, violinist. Miss Jessie M. 
Downer will be the accompanist. The program con- 
sists of selections of works by Beethoven, Scarlatti, Bach- 
Liszt, Vieuxtemps, Zarzycki, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Brahms, Chopin, Donizetti, Saint-Saéns and Liszt. 

The third of the series of oratorio concerts an- 
nounced by the Handel and Haydn Society for this sea- 
son will be given in Music Hall, Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 7, when Max Bruch’s secular oratorio “Arminius” 
will receive its second presentation by the society. Carl 


Zerrahn will appear for the last time but one as conductor 


of the society, he having announced that he would give 
up all active work after this season. H. G. Tucker will 
preside at the organ, and the orchestral music will be fur- 
nished, as usual, by players from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

A grand sacred concert commemorating the silver jubi- 
lee of the Sanctuary Choir will be given at the Boston 
Theatre on the evening of March 6. Among the artists 
who are to appear are: Franz Kneisel; J. Pourtau, clarinet. 
The orchestra will be under the leadership of Max Zach. 

On the evening of February 23 an entertainment will 
be given in Steinert Hall for the benefit of the Norwegian 
Church. Frau Maas-Tapper will appear; also the New 
England String Quartet, consisting of Messrs. Schultz, 
Mahn, Kuntz and Traupe. 

Carl Zerrahn, conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, of Boston, has announced that he will retire at 
the end of the present season. It is the intention of Mr. 
Zerrahn to relinquish all his professional duties in this 
country, and to spend an indefinite period in Germany. 
On Thursday evening, January 27, the Handel and Haydn 
Society will have a social in Union Hall, Boston, which 
will also be a reception to Mr. Zerrahn. 

A début to which much interest was attached occurred 
on Mondayafternoon, when Signor Carlo Buonamici made 
his first public appearance as a pianist. He is the son 
of an eminent Florentine musician, who sent him to Bos- 
ton to complete his studies under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Baermann. His program included Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt and Balakireff. 

Leon E. Hay gave a pupils’ recital in his studio last 


(ute that of Miss Mabel Thompson. 
Frederick L. Ames, Mrs. William | 


The most successful performance 
Mrs. Mabel F. 
Barnes, soprano, and Mrs. Albion Brown, alto, assisted. 


| Wednesday evening. 


| The recital was very much enjoyed by both parents and 
Mrs. J. Arthur Beebe, Mrs. Joseph M. Bell, Mrs. Wash- 
ington G. Benedict, Mrs. Charles H. Bond, Mrs. H. L. | 





friends. 


National Federation of Women’s Musical 
Clubs. 





Surro’s ADDRESS AT THE CHICAGO 


CONVENTION. 


Mrs. THEODORE 


OLLOWING is the address made yesterday 
in Steinway Hall, Chicago, by Mrs. Theodore 
Sutro, president pro tem. of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Musical Clubs, in response to the 
address of welcome by Mrs. William S. Warren, 
president of the Chicago Amateur Musical Club. 
MADAME PRESIDENT OF THE AMATEUR MusicaL CLuB— 
On behalf of this great gathering of ladies from all parts 
of the United States, interested in furthering the divine 
art of music, I desire to thank you sincerely for your co-- 
dial welcome and words of encouragement 
It is a great pleasure for us to meet in the imperial 
city of the West, which for enterprise and magnificent 
hospitality is facile princeps of all the great municipalities 
of this country. This gathering represents women who 
are not only interested in music, but in literary pursuits, 
for not only are many musical clubs represented here, 
but others who include among their departments one of 
music. There is after all a close connection between mn- 
sic and literature, as the underlying basis of all music 
must be thoughts which have found expression in many 
an immortal song or dramatic adaptation 
No doubt the clubs which are not represented here to- 


day are many of them with us in spirit and are closely 
watching the result of our experiment. Some of the most 
important of these are included in the New York State 


Federation of Women’s Clubs and Societies, on whose be- 
half I bear you greetings 


The benefits of a federation such as is here proposed 
are apparent to all. The beneficent influence of music zs 
a civilizer I need not dwell on. If through unity of action 
and interchange of thought we raise its standard we are 
in the same proportion, at the same time helping to ad 

population. Music is 


vance the civilization of our entire 
the universal language and as broad as the world, and no 
doubt could therefore unite more closely the representa- 
tives who are gathered here from every point of the com- 
pass, from Jacksonville, Fla., in the South, Boston in the 
East, Oregon in the West and Canada in the North. 

In a meeting like this selfishness and individual con- 
siderations must be absolutely banished if we desire suc- 
cess. Locality must not be considered, but the main ob- 
ject always kept in mind that the highest and the best 
thing in the whole country must be our aim 

The present gathering is only to perfect a permanent 
organization, and so permanent and firm ought the foun- 
dation to be that the structure which may in the course 
of years be built upon it will accrue to the benefit of all 
future generations. We cannot now complete our work 
but we may make a beginning. Such a beginning was 
made by my own club, Sorosis, on its twenty-first birth- 
day in forming the first great federation of clubs, the re- 





MINNIE METHOT, 
--. Soprano._- 


Two seasons with Remenyi. 
One season with Camilla Urso. 
One season with Chicago Marine Band. 
Address : 
255 West 92nd St., New York. 








HAMLIN, 


Address FREDERICK J. WESSELS, 
Western Representative, 
Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 


THE GREAT 
RUSSIAN PIANIST, 
Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT 








INNES 
as FIFTY. 


HIS. 
THE BEST CONCERT BAND IN AMERICA, 


Winter tour, January, February, March, New York to 
Cincinnati, thence South, playing all leading Southern cities, 
arrteing oe gy Va., March 5. Home via Washington, Penn- 

Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse and intermedi- 








ate cities. 


HOWARD FLANAGAN, Manager, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, 





Published by G. SCHIRMER, New York. 


AIDA, 


Opera in Four Acts by G. Verdi. 


English and Italian, with an essay on the history of the 
opera by W. J. Henderson. 


New edition published in uniformity with the other volumes 
of the celebrated Schirmer’s Collection of Standard Operas. 


Price, Net $2.00. in Cloth Binding, $3.00. 


RAFF. 


Leonore Symphony for piano, four hands. No, 
440 of the Schirmer’s Library Edition. 


Price, $2.00. In Cloth, $3.00. 


Send for Catalogue of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION 
OF MUSICAL CLASSICS. 














GEORGE LEON ss mni’sone“kterracs. 


MOORE 


For terms, dates, etc., TENOR. 
address H. M. HIRSCHBERG. 36 W. 15th St. or 139 W. 4ist St. 


STELLA 
HADDEN- ALEXANDER, 


C. oncert 
Pianist. 


For terms, dates, etc., Address 
The Henry Wolfsoha Musical Bureau, 
131 Last {7th St., New York. 

A limited number of pupils at 
residence studio, 145, West 66th 
St., New York. 


New York. 
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sult of which has been the State federations throughout 
the Union. 

I hope and believe that State federations of musical 
clubs will grow trom this meeting. 

I have referred to the necessity of sinking our individ- 
uality for the benefit of a federation such as this. In this 
connection I desire to quote the words of a kind and 
motherly little woman, whom the struggle for woman's 
emancipation and elevation has made famous throughout 
the world, Jenny June Croly, who a few days ago, while 
showing me with great pride the photographs of her 
beautiful granddaughters, spoke to me in a modest way 
of her work for the past twenty-eight years. In reference 
to clubs, she said: 

“What we call clubable women are simply those who live 
beyond the sphere of their own personality. The one 
great danger to club and federated life is the spirit of ag- 
gressive personality. What they want is with such 
women of paramount importance. Their interests are 
bounded by the relation of events and things as they ex- 
ist to themselves, their likes, opinions and prejudices. In 
any organization they are an uneasy and disturbing ele- 
ment because what they wish to do is of the first impor- 
tance in their mind, and if other things are not subsid- 
iary there is trouble.” 

No truer words were ever spoken, and I trust that the 
spirit of self-abnegation will be the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of every delegate. I hope that every member 
will study to be an daitruist. Egotism has been the death 
of hundreds of clubs and organizations. Let harmony 
prevail among us, not only musical, but actual. Let us 
contribute our time and work cheerfully to the commun 
good. There must be no salaried officers in this federa- 
tion. Every member must feel honored to hold any offi- 
cial position and make her duties a labor of love. The 
only expense that may be entailed should be confined to 
the cost of maintaining a bureau of correspondence, 
whereby the secretaries of clubs can communicate with 
each other for engaging artists to appear in numerous 
clubs, instead of being, as is now the case, confined to 
one or two societies in a large city who happen to be 
in communication with each other. 

Let me urge upon you another thought, dear friends, 
not to slight apparently trivial details of labor. Without 
detail nothing is possible, and from the slightest detail 
often the most important results follow. 

If I may be permitted to refer to myself a moment 
I may say that in being honored to-day as tempora.y 
president of this, the first national federation of women’s 
musical clubs and societies, I may attribute it to the 
trifling matter of responding to an invitation which I re- | 
ceived in 1893 to deliver an essay on woman’s work ‘n 
music. I was asked to make a brief address before the 
Clef Club of New York, composed of some of New 
York’s best professional musicians and organists, among 
them directors of choirs and conservatories. From this 
grew my work for the Atlanta Exposition of what woman 


(beginning March 1, 1898.) 


Address MISS ANNA MILLAR, Manager. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


had achieved in the department of music, for which I was 
honored with a gold medal. Subsequently I was invited 


to form and take charge of the Woman’s Department of | 


the Music Teachers’ National Association, and again to 
this I may trace my presence in this great gathering here 
to-day. 

I therefore repeat, ladies, do well whatever it may be, 
however slight your contribution to the great aim which 
we have before us. With that aim in view every member 
of every club belonging to this federation can help in 
accomplishing the one great aim and object of its exis- 
tence, namely, to raise the standard of music throughout 
the United States. In the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation I organized fourteen different departments | 
among the women, the list of them being the Department 
of Musical Clubs, which has proved the most important 
of all in the foundation of this great federation. What 
a wonderful result if each of the others should grow in like 
proportions! 

In closing let me again thank you, Madame President, 
for your encouragement which your famous society has 
given to this movement in welcoming us as guests 
to Chicago. The delegates who are present from almost 
every State in the Union include among their number 
many who are first and foremost in all lines of noble | 
thought and endeavor among the women of the land. 
To you the highest gratification and best recompense will 
be the complete success of such a movement as this. Let | 
us all struggle and work together to make it so. 


: Anna Millar Here. 

Miss Anna Millar, who manages the Chicago Orchestra, 
Theodore Thomas, conductor, so successfully, is in the 
city. See Thomas programs published elsewhere in this 
paper. 

Laura Danziger-Rosebault’s Concert. 

This event occurs to-morrow (Thursday) evening at 8.15 

o’clock in Mendelssohn Hall. She will be assisted by 


-| David Bispham, the favorite baritone, and William Ebann, 


violoncellist. The excellent pianist will play solos rang- 
ing from Handel to Rubinstein. 

Madame Rosebault began her career as_a pianist at the 
age of six years, and has appeared in public here and 
abroad ever since. When Josef Hofmann appeared in 
New York as a musical prodigy, the West was similarly 
excited over her. She had offers from managers all over 
the country, and was to have come to New York to ap- 
pear as a rival to Hofmann (she was then ten years old), 
when the interference of the Gerry Society balked the 
plans of her manager. At this time she played the Men- 
delsohn concerto in G minor, with orchestra accompani- 
ment, in Cincinnati. 

Madame Danziger-Rosebault was the youngest graduate 
of the Cincinnati College of Music to win its gold medial. | 
She has composed a sonata for piano and ’cello, two 
movements of which will be played at the concert. 


JOSEF HOFMANN, 


Under the control of the Chicago Orchestral Association 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 






CH/ICAGO:;: Audztorrum Tower. 
NEW YORK: Murray Hill Hotel. 


New York Symphony Concert. 
HE third concerts—afternoon and evening—of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra were respectively 
given Friday afternoon and Saturday evening in Carnegie 
Hall. The program was excellently contrasted and just 
long enough. Here it is: 


Gommheay Be. UC; GUMS ic occ ccccivcvscesses Brahms 
Concerto, piano with orchestra............. Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Joseffy. 

Cvareere Bo 6 CGNs ovcnes cecccdunsctnedy sees 


Despite Mr. Damrosch’s inclination to sacrifice sym- 
metry to speed the Brahms—surely a pendant to Bee- 
thoven’s C minor—was clearly and forcibly read. Its 
great, gaunt rhythms, its searching sweetness and noble 
themes were well displayed. If the New York Symphony 
Orchestra made the pretensions to perfection that the 
Philharmonic mummies essay we might have some words 
of wisdom to offer, but a band that sails through opera as 
well as concert and displays no physical fatigue deserves 
praise. Not finesse, but vigor is Mr. Damrosch’s ideal. 
Joseffy at both functions was in superb mood. A giant 
among giants, he played the most perverse of concertos, 
perverse in structure and rhythmical mood, something 
that M. Joris Karl Huysmans could appreciate, a rebours, 
against the grain from start to finish—Joseffy, we say, 
played with breadth and entrancing charm. A colorist 
ever, he seemed to win new and tender tints from the 
Steinway grand, and the scherzo interlude in the slow 
movement was bewildering, simply bewildering, in its 
enchanting swing and delicacy. On the side of power 
has Joseffy principally gained. His declamation of the 
opening measures was masterly. For recall he played, 
by request of Mr. Finck, two intermezzi of Brahms, in 
the keys of A minor and C major. The Smetana overture 
was delivered with fire and precision. 


Murio-Celli Soiree. 


The next of these interesting affairs will occur next 
month, as usual, at Madame Murio-Celli’s roomy parlors 
on Irving place, when some of her best pupils will appear. 


Franklyn V. R. Bunn for St. Andrews. 


Franklyn Van Rensselaer Bunn, Francis Fischer 
Power's talented pupil, is the first of our artists to sign 
for a church position of prominence for next year, having 
been re-engaged as tenor soloist of St. Andrew’s (Dr. 
Van de Water’s) Church a few evenings since at a salary 
of $1,200. 


Marcella Powell at the Majestic Hotel. 


This beautiful young singer, substituted for her teacher, 
Francis Fischer Powers, at the last Barber musicale at 
the above hotel. She was most heartily received and ap- 
plauded, which is very flattering considering the fact of 
the disappointment felt at first. She sings for the Ethical 
Society, at its Carnegie Hall meetings, and is rapidly 
coming to the fore as a most satisfying singer 





BARONESS 
DE PACKH, 


Dramatic Mezzo-Soprano. 
A limited number of > re | 
ceived for VOICE CULTURE | 
and DRAMATIC TUITION. | 


MAURICE | 
GOULD, 


Formerly Assistant of 
ANTON SEIDL. . . . 
Coaching for Opera, Concerta, 
Oratorio, Wagner music ao 
JOINT STUDIO: 
174 Bast 75th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








OLIVE 
MEAD, 


Violinist. 


Solo Violinist, season 1897-8, with 
the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Address 
21 West 90th St., 


New York, or 


Remington Squire, Mgr. 


125 East 24th Street, New York. 





MISS SAIDEE 
ESTELLE KAISER 


Prima Donna Soprano, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, 
CONCERTS, 
RECITALS. 


For engagements apply to 


L. BLUMENBERG, 


108 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


_ 


HE management of Ysaye the violinist, Pugno 
the pianist and Gérardy the ‘cellist is now in 
the hands of Victor Thrane, musical manager, of 33 
Union square. 
Pol Piancon will close his tour immediately and 
return to Europe next week. 
Gooda-bye, ewrocthoast, gooda-bye. 


Franz Rummel. 


RANZ RUMMEL was tracing a fluent bit of pass- 
age work the other morning, when caught at the 
Waldorf-Astoria by a representative of THE MusIcAL | 
Courter. His touch was as velvet and his tone crystal- 
clear and delicately vibrant. Ten minutes later, when, 
apropos of a reference to the work, Mr. Rummel tore 
over the keyboard con furia in a series of ascending oc- 
taves from the first concerto of Tschaikowsky, the man of 
climax, of stress, of vigor and authority was present, and 
the range of his abilities as a pianist indicated. 

For Mr. Rummel is an artist who covers the various 
sides of piano playing just as authoritatively as he covers 
the various schools of piano literature by his enormous 
repertory. He can tint with fragile loveliness in water 
color or he can paint with bold and vivid brush in oil. 
His versatility, too, has been carefully developed, no step 
between the contrasts of extreme delicacy and virility be- 
ing overlooked in his performance. We are on the verge 
of some splendid surprises and a keen musicianly satisfac- 
tion in the series of performances by Franz Rummel. 

He will make his rentrée on the evening of February | 
1 in Chickering Hall with the Seidl orchestra. His many | 
New York friends who bade Rummel adieu five years ago | 
will find the pianist instead of five years older looking | 
five years younger. He seems less worn, and is alive | 
with spirit and energy. This although he was so far from | 
well before his departure from Europe that he was oblig-d | 
to forego all engagements except the one fulfilled at Glas- | 
gow directly before sailing. Here his success was tri- 
umphant and an index to what we may look for from | 
him here. He is now feeling himself again. 

We are accustomed in this country to consider one con- 
certo sufficient labor for the evening thereof in the case 
of a pianist. At this first important concert Rummel will 
play two, the Beethoven E flat concerto (“Emperor”) | 
and the E flat concerto of Liszt. Asked if he did not 
consider this a little of a tax Mr. Rummel smiled sitn- | 
ply and said, “No.” He “was accustomed to playing | 
three.” 

“Where? Oh, all over Europe—the principal cities— | 
London, Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, &c. You see,” said 
Mr. Rummel, “this is not a Rummel concert in Chicker- | 
ing Hall; this is a Seidl concert at which Rummel plays. | 
Abroad the concerts at which I play three concertos are | 
Rummel concerts. The orchestra simply furnishes .n | 
overture and finale number—the concert proper is all 
piano with orchestra work. A typical program? Well, 
I have played at one concert the Beethoven concerto in 
G major, the Schumann concerto and the G minor con- 
certo of Saint-Saéns. Fatiguing?’” Mr. Rummel spoke 
with direct simplicity, and his attitude is modest. “No, 
not fatiguing,” and he shook his head a little dubiously as 
if a reflection of something which he really thought might 
fatigue had chased across his mind. 








“WOLLE, 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


| in contrary motion with which the first movement opens, 


| the “Variations on the Theme,” by Schumann. 





The man’s technic is more colossal than ever, pr 10 
long as his brain does not tire—and it doesn’t—his fin- 
gers are certain not to. It is planned that he appear in a 
series of recitals, each one covering the classic and ro- 
mantic schools. “I have not,” Mr. Rummel said, “thought | 
of any series of historical recitals such as I gave be- 
fore.” 

He will appear in Boston on February 4 and again in 
New York with the Seidl orchestra at Chickering Hall 
in an afternoon concert March 1. 

While he talked Mr. Rummel sat on the piano stool, 
where he had been found, and at every allusion to a fea- 
ture of either interest of difficulty in piano music he either 
turned and played the fragment of composition in ques- 
tion or half consciously his fingers traced the phrases with 








accuracy. The range of his knowledge and his gigantic | 
memory seem to leave little untouched. 

Joseffy has just played the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
concerto and stormed the citadel. Rummel laughed in | 
recollection of his own first performance of this work in | 
New York. The story has been told before in THE Mu- 
sIcaAL CourRIER, but bears repetition, the brilliant work 
being now so very much in evidence through Joseffy’s 
performance last week with the New York Symphony 
Von Biilow was the first to play it in this country, and its 
effect was tremendous. Knowing Rummel’s facility and 
his astounding capacity for work the late William Stein- 
way thought he would for once dare the pianist beyond 
his possibilities, and laid him the wager of a hat that he 
could not master, memorize and play the Tschaikowsky 
work in public within three weeks. 

This was in 1879. In three weeks Rummel took the 
hat. He played the concerto at the old Academy of 
Music with the Philharmonic orchestra, under Theodore 
Thomas, within the prescribed time, and with superb suc- 
cess. 

“But it is not so difficult,” said Mr. Rummel. “It only 
appears so. Those octave passages are showy and effective, 
that’s all. I have a concerto here, however, a most beau- 
tiful work, which I expect to play with Seidl, and it con- 
tains octave work much more diffictilt.” 

This concerto is the opus 1 of W. Stenhammar, a Swe- 
dish composer, whom Rummel hails as the speaker of a 
| great musical message. He is enthusiastic over the work, 
| which has never been played in this country. It is 
scored with brilliant effect, Rummel says, for full orches- 
tra and may doubtless be looked forward to. “You see 
here,” and Rummel made a brilliant rush of octaves 





“this is really more difficult than the Tschaikowsky.” 

Replying to a list of questions Rummel remarked: “No, 
I have done nothing particularly new with Brahms. I! 
always play the F minor sonata, some shorter pieces and 
The lat- 
ter he spoke of as “very serious and beautiful.” 

“As to practice, I do not believe in a pianist who does 
not practice. If he does not practice he does not play. 
| But I bind myself to no hard and fast length of hours 
or no special period of the day for practice. I will not 
play when tired, that’s all. I do not practice studies ex- 
cept such as I make myself, and these are fashioned on 
whatever difficulties I may find in a work I am engaged 
on. I elaborate studies on such passages and take them 
through the different keys. As to facility in chords and 





octaves, I attribute that to my passion for ~~ ae with | 


| realized perfectly had developed in that time. 


orchestra when studying as a boy in Brussels. From 
sixteen to twenty-one I had comparatively little interest 
in solo work—everything I cared for was with orchestra. 
It taught me an immensity, but when I came back to solo 
playing, and learned to appreciate both. 

“The thing I am heartily averse to is the playing of any 
composition at a higher rate of tempo than that prescribed 
by the composer. Some virtuosi think it is a technical 
feat constituting a virtue. There is no feat in technics 
which cannot be accomplished by ordered methods, and 
each should only be employed in the place designed for 
them. Applying them elsewhere is bound to disorder 
the interpretative power, and is an abuse to musical judg- 
ment and taste. 

“Do I think I have changed much in five years?” re- 
peated Mr. Rummel. - “Yes, a good deal in the natural 
course of development. I have always had the habit on 
completing the study of a new work of laying it aside for 
at least six months before playing it in public. I would 
then take it up with a growth of musical vision which i 
I would 
view it differently to what I had viewed it at first, and I 
knew that my later view was the better. Now, since I 
have been in America before, five years have passed, and 
I feel myself to be a different interpreter at many points 
even of my old repertory. My judgment is riper, and no 
month passes that I do not see a possibility or a fresh 
tinge of meaning in various works which hitherto may 
have escaped me or been less maturely read. I realize, 
certainly with artistic satisfaction, tnat the case is not one 
of conversion but of development. 

“Now, the other day in Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capric- 
cioso I discovered after all these years a point always 
ignored.” Asked apropos of this if he thought Men- 
delssohn had to-day any interest for pianists, Mr. Rummel 
shook his head dolefully and said in effect: “Practically, 
no.” 

But at the name of Schumann, more than of others prob- 
ably, the pianist’s eye lit up and gave signal of the poetic 
meaning and the fire with which he can interpret to us 
the full-blooded romantic school. 

It may interest those who have not met Franz Rummel 
to know that despite his German name and musical train- 
ing he is an Englishman by birth and a loyal subject oi 
Victoria, whose English tongue he speaks with particular 
correctness. His parents were German, but had settled 
in England, where the future pianist first saw the light. 
With all- his achievement, his intellectual musicianship, 


| virtuosity and marvelous memory, Franz Rummel is as 


unassuming as he is agreeable and courteous, and will be 
found much more generous and expansive in talking over 
the merits of his fellow-artists than he can be induced to 
be on the score of himself. 

His return to us is welcome. 


Edwund J. Myer for Chautauqua. 


Edmund J. Myer reports a continued interest in his 
latest work on the voice, “Position and Action in Sing- 
ing.” So many inquiries are received with regard to his 
system of flexible movements in training the voice, and 
especially with regard to his system of automatic breath- 
ing, that he has decided to start a summer normal school 
for teachers and singers on Lake Chautauqua. At this 
school the leading principles of his system and how to 
ay and teach them will be a special feature. 
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NEw YORK, January 2%, 1898. 
ME. OGDEN CRANE’S first subscription concert 
(Ogden Musical Club) in Chickering Hall drew 


an audience which completely filled the house. Some 
thirty pupils participated, who were further assisted by 
Mrs. Charles Goldzier, reader, Miss Bertha Eudora Lyon 
and a lady organist. 

The stage presented a pretty picture, with the thirty 
young women grouped on a rising tier, and Madame 
Crane may be proud of their attainments, both singly and 
in ensemble singing. 

The chorus, “Twilight Bells,’ brought to notice Mrs. 
Mary Cleveland’s rich, low tones, including a G. Allie 
Richards pleased with a voice quite the opposite, light and 
high. Catherine Harris was admired for her pluck in 
beginning a second time her aria (“Queen of Sheba”), 
because of the contumed so-called “cipher” from the or- 
gan on A flat. She went bravely through. 

Four Asbury Park pupils of Madame Crane, Mrs. Un- 
derwood and the Misses Wyckoff, Humes and Lyons, 
sung a quartet without notes, and got a rousing encore. 
Ida Coggshall caught the audience with her very expres- 
sive voice and excellent enunciation. Mrs. S. H. Hub- 
bard sang the “Holy City,” with chorus arrangement, in 
such manner that she obtained much applause. Fantiie 
Morrison Humes was, of course, applauded, for Chap- 
man’s “This Would I Do” pleases all audiences. 

Madame Crane and Georgina Bierhaus sang Kiicken’s 
“When Morning Light,” a Swiss piece, and the duett was 
received with such tumultuous applause that it was re- 
peated. “Sweetheart Sigh no More,” chorus, was done 
with excellent effect. The quartet “Cuckoo” (more yodel 
music), sung by Misses Twist, Lockwood, Taylor and 
King, is pleasing music, and brought the young women 
much applause. Agnes Louise Twist has a pretty voice 
of undoubted possibilities, and while her number was 
rather heavy for her (Roberto, Cavatine) she did very 
well. She has improved since her last appearance. She 
sang the ballad “Jamie” as encore. Harriet Elizabeth 
Taylor made a pleasant impression with Bartlett’s “A 
Dream.” 

The most brilliant singing of the evening was done by 
Hattie Diamant, who sang Proch’s “Air and Variations;” 
she has a flexible, high soprano organ, of brilliant tim- 
bre. She is altogether a most credit-reflecting pupil. Mrs. 
Goldzier’s reading was undoubtedly much too long and 
too tragic for the time and place. Mabel Taylor King 
made a most pronounced hit; of Jacoby-like appearance. 
en miniature, and with a very expressive contralto voice. 
she made the most of her opportunities; what, with her 
pleasing person, pretty ways and voice, she got a double 
encore, singing “Jenny.” Mrs. Underwood sang her solo 
well, and Katharine Bradley won vigorous applause for 
“Fond Heart Farewell.” The evening closed with an ex- 
cellent interpretation of Brewer’s “Treachery.” F. W. 
Riesberg was the accompanist. 

*“* * 

Baroness M. de Packh and Maurice Gould’s musicale 
was a brilliant affair, despite the unpropitious weather of 
last Friday evening, when it seemed that all heaven was 
aleak. Something like a hundred people gathered at their 
handsome studios, so artistically arranged, to listen to 
this program: 


LEO eave lnnbeckinbuntutemreas edna Schumann 
Miss Lilly Riedel. 
Aria from Samson and Delila................ Saint-Saéns 
Baroness M. de Packh. 
Violoncello solo, Reverie.............---ese0-- Bottesini 


Hans Kronold 


See ict Vand % dave ib evgus fo wimincete Wagner 
9 See ae aS ee Wagner 
Baroness M. de Packh. 


COURIER. 


these talented young women, Mrs. Russell P. Hoyt, is 


an artist of no mean ability. In their honor Mme. Henri- 


De Koven | *tt@ Beebe-Lawton gave a musicale last Friday afternoon, 


re 1 as opanainhetea cheptnietess 

Wanderer’s Song. .....200cesccecsecsscescvves Schumann | when the young women appeared as the special stars. 
W. A. Benjamin. _| Of the musical program I heard Reinecke’s graceful 
a from Don wenn eg ee eeeccerceces Verdi | “Spring Song,” sung as a duet (“we fixed it up,” said 
| Ich grolle nicht. wg the: Reet ovewan Schumann | these modest misses), which was accomplished by Miss 
| it OEE DON ars nan ine nn oso esage sere Clayton Johns | Grace singing the violin obligato part. It made a very 
| OCR DOUE DL ROR BOCs on.ce-sc ccincvecesonec te Rubinstein | pretty effect indeed. Madame Beebe sang Chaminade’s 
Viol 1 , ——o M. de Packh. Dunkl “Mignon” (please singers, permit this worn-out maid a 
a “a Mesneld 5%, Mt unkier | well-deserved rest!), and versatile Grace, who is as pretty 
The Merry Brown Thrush.................. Dudley Buck | a8 a picture, played the Wagner-Wilhelmj “Prize Song.” 
| Madchen und Schmetterling..................+.- d’Albert | The two girls sang a duet, Chaminade’s “Barcarolle,” very 
N ‘an Brid + Martha Mechtold. Gri | charmingly, and then your Gossiper had to leave. Tom 
+ vaesapr teapot ecg slate he hdl dan tata Cc eis Karl, J. H. McKinley and others were momentarily ex- 

Miss Lilly Riedel. pected. 
Elisabeth’s Gebet aus Tannhauser................ Wagner} The following letter, recently received by the well- 
Baroness M. de Packh. known vocal teacher, J. Harry Wheeler, is of special in- 

Artistically the musicale was a complete success. | terest, in view of what this paper has always claimed: 


Baroness de Packh proved herself equally at home in 
German, French and Italian music, and made the best of 
the opportunities which the program gave her. She sang 
the Wagner songs and also “Elizabeth’s Prayer” with 
splendid expression in German, the “Samson and Dalila” 
aria in French, and “Don Carlos” aria in Italian. The 
pronunciation in each language was remarkably clear 
and correct. The Baroness’ voice has gained consider- 
ably in mellowness, and is now a sympathetic mezzo- 
soprano of pronounced dramatic quality. 

Mrs. Mechtold and Mr. Benjamin, pupils of Baroness 
de Packh and Mr. Gould, sang well, and showed the 
good results of careful training. Miss Riedel is a fine 
young pianist from Leipsic, and Mr. Kronold is well 
known, his tour through Maine having added to his many 
laurels. 

* . ” 

The second of Frank L. Sealy’s Friday morning music- 
ales occurred on the 21st inst., and was as enjoyable as 
the first one. 

Mr. Sealy’s talented pupil, Miss Kathryn Van Vleck, 
sang, and special mention should be made of her singing 
of two German songs by Sucher, namely, “Du tropfeu 
thau” and “Erwartung.” Mrs. W. Grenville Smith, wife 
oi the well-known artist, played a number of piano solos, 
and Mrs. Sealy assisted her husband by her charming 


singing. Appended is the program: 
Thaw SR er Bs 6 66 0c. ssn cnéwcchgsigscseses Cooke 
Mrs. Sealy and Miss Van Vleck. 
Te GOS SA ae iidccicte toss vasceses Rootham 
Miss Van Vleck. 
Eom Ge 5 TE OO Ce Bl taike sc ccadecsdse sonore Chopin 
Mrs. Smith. 
FUE. on 0.06 cedi nace Sawn tess higs 004500 pp rseess Irish 
Se ans odone hate dodpeteny ss esata ss ooo Scotch 
ODED sibs 00.03 5 Ui ve bscg sere ciebedescdsviods Lynes 
Mrs. Sealy. 
Co DO. s citeinnSmehened- epredusebous tein Chaminade 
I, I tin ath cecil canton ah Rig aha Chaminade 


Mrs. Smith. 

SP DUM UM s Fo oud iia be dec dtecbsbe cade cuccceee 

eT ee rere CLiL Err Sucher 
Miss Van Vleck. 


Oratorio Society, also of a prominent Newark church, and 
director of the Madrigal Club, of that city. His studio 
here (over Boosey’s) has a handsome entrance, an air of 


He gave his second organ recital at his church on the 15th 
of the month, assisted by the choir of the church, Mrs 
Frank L. Sealy, Miss Kathryn F. Van Vleck, W. Poynitz 


Sullivan, W. Barnette Smith, presenting this program: 

ee EL > 2s no 45 o3.obn We es0n gah ceeel Smart 
ee IS Sood atocedanscecaechocned’ Saint-Saéns 
PE a. oon once thks nbvtlene 46 ¢r00as cons kee Luzzi 


Mr. Sullivan. 


Miss Grace E. Hoyt is both singer and violinist, Miss 
Hoyt a soprano of pleasing ability, and the mother of 
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“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Piayers."’ 
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Playing than is possible by an 
1898 (Instruction in German and English). 
Hours, 10 to 1 and 3 to 6. 


appointment. Berlin, 


8, Monday and Tuesday, 
and Instrument (German 


, . ‘ | atic roles. 
Mr. Sealy is possibly best known as the organist of the | 


quiet elegance quite in contrast to some I could mention! | 


March Funébre et Chant Seraphique............Guilmant 
se an took en sees we hie wale Dubois 
DGG corre Roc yicskscudhscns ence tdi peste es Borowski 
SE EN Sia o>. 4. psu keetns weak beewence bole Bartlett 
Choir 
I Si I ne oc od nn babe 000s 0430 aaeae Gn Thiele 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee................... Goldbeck | 
Choir. 
CE (cncnial abas dmbachn chet nuh es che hten as <oh Widor | 
March (Von Fels zum Meer).............-s00eee0- Liszt | 
see 





MILAN, December 12. 

My Dear FRIEND AND TEACHER, Mr. WHEELER—You 
know I have now been here ten months, and I am de- 
lighted to be able to inform you that I am to make my 
début as Faust, two weeks from to-morrow. Of course I 
get nothing for my six weeks’ engagement except mv e¥r- 
penses and a “half benefit.” And this is more than most 
singers get on a first appearance. As a rule, a debutante 
gets nothing for the first engagement, and often pays all 
expenses, and sometimes a large sum for the privilege of 
an appearance. 

Not long since, in Naples, a singer studying here was 
informed by the management of the opera house that they 
needed a prima donna soprano, and she should have the 
place if she would give $300. 

I am acquainted with one lady who paid $10,000 for the 
privilege of singing the leading roles in eight perform- 
ances. I remember you suggested that the praise and com- 
pliments the Italian teachers might pay me should be cut 
in halves, and I have heeded your advice. When my sing- 
ing master said I should succeed, &c. (as you said I 
would), I realized that the teachers here always say about 
the same thing to all their pupils. Thus the pupil is 
lead to believe that he possesses a wonderful voice, and 
will do great things, the teacher knowing full well that 
the student gives no such promise. The plain fact is, that 
out of every hundred who come here, only one succeeds, 
even in an ordinary sense, and then it is generally in some 
small town, and with a company that would be the ridi- 
cule of any American city. Not more than one in a 
thousand ever becomes eminent. 

Before coming here to study one should fully under- 
stand what it means. There are many who come and fail, 
because they have been flattered at home by friends, who 
did not know the requirements for a grand operatic ca- 
reer. Why, opera is the top round of the musical ladder; 
few, only a very few can ever reach it. One should know 
they possess an extraordinary voice before taking this 
step. This can be found out by singing before the Ameri- 
can public, before critics, and different voice teachers. 

It would be better to pay several voice teachers $5.00 
each for their opinion than to come here and spend a 
small fortune and years of musical toil, and in the end fail, 
as ninety-nine out of every hundred do. 

I shall write you again after the first night of my appear- 
ance. My teacher in scena tells me I am well up in my 
acting. I have lessons every other day in dramatic action, 
and every day I sing my operatic parts over with my ac- 
companist, and also take a daily lesson in singing oper- 
You, of course, know this is the way all do 
here, and that is why the students get on so well and rap- 
idly. Comparing this with only two singing lessons a 
week in America, no wonder the pupil improves in Eu- 
rope. 

By the way, my singing master has never given me a 
voice lesson. He has only coached me in singing the roles 
of several operas, and my dramatic teacher tells me how 
to act them. I have learned to speak the language quite 
well, which I find is a great help in understanding the 
opera. After my début I shall write to you again, and I 
shall hope to hear from you. You know my address. 

Thankfully and lovingly your pupil, 
CHARLES GREENE. 

(Carlo Verdi, they call me of course, so address accord- 
ingly.) 

Emil Rhode’s very graceful and _ well-constructed 
Polonaise in E flat has at last arrived, Geidel, of Leipsic, 
having done the printing; Luckhardt & Belder are the 
publishers.- It is of medium difficulty (about grade 
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three), starting with a series of chords, sustaining the 
melody; then follows a pretty, somewhat playful, second 
strain, with constant “imitation,” a return to the first 
subject, and then the trio in A flat. This is an effective 
section, the first six melody-notes slightly suggestive of 
the “Carmen” motive. There is a rushing octave-bass 
later, but not difficult, with the ‘“Carmen-motive” 
fortissimo, and close of the trio. The usual return and 
repetition occurs (first subject), then a crescendo coda, 
and with broad chords this very pleasing composition 
closes. It is above the usual class of such works, and 
will wear well—the more it is played the better is it liked! 
* * * 


Edward Bromberg, that modest and meritorious basso, 
continues busy. This man has a German name, but is a 
Russian, speaking German, French, Russian, and the 
Lord only knows what other furrin’ langwidge, beside 
our English, which is probably more correct and refined 
Of speech than that of the average person born in these 
be-nighted States! 

On Saturday evening, January 15, he sang at the third 
artists’ musicale, given by August Gemiinder at his resi- 
dence, 359 West 123d street. The musicale was of the 
highest order, and the large audience applauded with 
enthusiasm the enjoyable solos rendered by the artists of 
the evening, Mile. Flavie Van den Hende, ’cello; Giacomo 
Quintano, violin, and Mr. Bromberg. 

* * * 

J. W. Parson Price is well-known as the voice teacher 
of Maude Adams, Julia Marlowe, Ida Klein, Ida Con- 
quest and others, and now his pupil, James H. Childs, is 
making successful appearances. He sang recently in the 
East Parlor of the Astoria at a dramatic dialect recital, 
his numbers being: 


i en RS i cn ad nctioe seks 646. tieaiie Hgamenl Buck 
Ne eS ios ak veer thin tend aus cies d’ Hardelot 
Dialect songs, Ole Black Joe and I’s Gwine Back 

WA CE Reiinn.vs ds va timinta ons nannies 


He is rapidly becoming a noble singer; nearly three 
years of study with Mr. Price is showing in his superior 
singing. Among those who listened to him on this occa- 
sion were: 

Mrs. Henry B. Barnes, Mrs. Frederic Betts, Mrs. Henry 
Barclay, Mrs. James L. Barclay, Mrs. Julius Catlin, Mrs. 
Simeon B. Chittenden, Mrs. George A. Crocker, Mrs. 
Holbrook Curtis, Mrs. George C. Clark, Mrs. Walker 
Curry, Mrs. William E. Dodge, Jr., Mrs. Arthur M. 
Dodge, Miss Julia Irving Graham, Mrs. Russell H. Hoad- 
ley, Jr., Mrs. Hamilton Louis Hoppin, Miss Nina How- 
land, Mrs. Arthur B. Kinsolving, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. 
Lowell Lincoln, Mrs. Harry McVickar, Mrs. Edwin 
Owen, Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, Mrs. Algernon S. Sulli- 
van, Mrs. May Banks Stacy. 

Miss Eleanore Broadfoot, the Murio-Celli artist-pupil, 
is engaged as contralto of the concert company of which 
Madame Dotti, Mapleson’s former prima donna, is the 
head. They open in New Bedford, Conn. She sang last 
Monday evening at an Astoria Hotel concert, her num- 
bers being the Roberto Aria and Bizet’s “Presso il 
bastion,” from “Carmen.” Next month she is booked for 
a number of concerts in Pittsburg, Rochester, Phila- 
delphia and Gotham. 

** * 

That energetic and talented young woman, Lulu A. 
Potter, of Newark, now vocal instructor in Peace In- 
stitute, Raleigh, N. C., sends me these press excerpts. 
The first is from the Morning Post, the other from the 
News and Observer: 

President James Dinwiddie and Miss Dinwiddie have 
returned from New York city, where they secured the ser- 
vices of Miss Lulu A. Potter as teacher of vocal music in 
lace of Miss Lemmon, who has tendered her resignation. 

iss Potter is one of the most accomplished vocalists in 
this country. She is expected here in a few days. She is 
at present the director of the Garcia Choral Society of 
Newark, 4 

Miss Lulu A. Potter, pupil of Garcia, leader of the 
choir of the Presbyterian church of Newark, N. J., and 
director of the Garcia Choral Club, of the-city, has been 
engaged by Mr. Dinwiddie for the voice department of 
Peace Institute for the coming year. She has a fine 
soprano voice, is an experienced teacher and expects to 
begin her work this week. 

** * 


Kate Stella Burr, pianist, organist, accompanist and 
smart girl, played in Philadelphia last week; also at a mu- 
sicale at Mrs. George Rockwood’s (West Eighty-eighth 
street) recently, when Ida Gray Scott, George N. Chap- 
man and others appeared. She will also assist at several 





accompanist for Albert Gerard Thiers, the well-known 
tenor. 
ess 

The “Studio Choral,” under the direction of Miss Emma 
K. Denison, gave a concert at St. John’s M. E. Church, 
in Long Island City, on the 1oth of this month. The 
work of the evening was criticised most favorably. 

On the 29th of January she gives a song recital for the 
Y. M. C. A. at Yonkers. She is looking for someone to 
share her comfortable studio two days of each week, when 
she is out of town. 

Victor Clodio’s pupils gave a complimentary concert 
in Steinway Hall last Monday evening. The well-known 
Italian tenor was represented by several pupils who, it is 
assumed, did him credit. As the writer had other duties 
and saw no one who was there, he is unable to report 
anything, even at second hand! 

Messrs. Thomas & Fellows, of Carnegie Hall, find some 
time to devote to the concert line of their business, al- 
though the many demands on them for choir singers, at 
the present time, keep them busy. They contracted 
and put on a great concert for the Ninth Regiment at 
their new armory in West Fourteenth street last Monday 
evening, January 24. Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, Jennie King 
Morrison, Mrs. Lelia Troland Gardner, Dr. Ion A. Jack- 
son and Victor Baillard appeared at this concert in con- 
junction with others. 


The conservative and confidential way in which Thomas | 


& Fellows handle their choir agency is meeting with the 
approval of not only organists and music committees, 


but also the singers themselves, and the good things that | 


are said of them on all sides is the strongest evidence of 
the satisfaction of every one who is connected with them 
in any way. 


The demand for the better class of singers still con- | 


tinues, and the firm is busy placing these singers in the 
desirable positions. The firm could give a lot of im- 
portant information as regards changes in the several 
churches, but of course the nature of its business forbids 
this at the present time. 


Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet Concert. 


HE second of the series of chamber music concerts by 
the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet took 
place Saturday evening, January 15, in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. A large and enthusiastic audience was as- 
sembled. 

The program included Mendelssohn's quartet, op. 12 (one 
seldom played here), Dvorak’s piano quartet, op. 23, and 
Heinrich Hofmann’s beautiful sextet for strings and flute, 
this number being played by the newly organized Kalten- 
born Sextet, which comprises the four members of the 
quartet, with the assistance of August Kalkhof, our best 
known bass player, and Ernest Wagner, flutist. 

The Mendelssohn quartet was played with much warmth 
of feeling and spirit, and in the slow movement Mr. Kal- 
tenborn once more demonstrated his thoroughly artistic 
temperament, playing with much sentiment and with that 
clearness of tone for which he isso well known. In the 
passages for ’cello Mr. Beyer-Hané’s beautiful tone shone 
forth. 

The piano part of the Dvorak quartet was played by 
Hermann Hans Wetzler with excellent musical judgment, 
although at times a little too loud. This quartet is one of 
Dvorak’s earliest chamber music compositions. It is full 
of melodic charm, but is marred by too many repetitions. 

In the Hofmann number the Kaltenborn Sextet, proved 
its claim tosuccess. Its work was admirable, and it bids 
fair to be the leading organization of its kind. Mr. Wag- 
ner’s playing of the flute part was thoroughly artistic. e 
ngeenate full rich tone, and has remarkably clean technic. 

he scherzo was exceedingly well done, the flute, violin and 
‘cello equally sharing the honors. Mr. Kalkhof is as good, as 
he is a well-known contrabass, In short, Mr. Kaltenborn, 
who is manager, is to be congratulated upon the success of 
Saturday’s concert, as he and his associates were never 
heard to better advantage. 

Their third concert will take place Saturday evening, 
February 26, at which the quartet will be assisted by Ru- 
dolf Zwintscher, of Leipsic, he and Mr. Beyer-Hané play- 
ing Saint-Saéns’ C minor sonata for ’cello and piano. The 
— to be played are - 34, Klengel, first time in 

merica, but played by the Klengeljquartet in Leipsic last 
year with great success, and op. 17, No. 8, Rubinstein. 








FOR SALE—Musical Instruments—Two rare old in- 

struments; sweet toned; very valuable; bargains; 
violoncello, $500; violin, $200. 23 West Eighty-third 
street, New York city. 








out-of-town concerts in the near future, and is invariably 
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Boston Symp 


HE third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
occurred last Thursday night in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The musical scheme was as follows: 


Academic Festival Overture, op. 80........ valent Brahms 

Scena and Aria, Ah! Perfidio, op. 65........... Beethoven 

le MIO Nico op 0 d.00 0000 tide cog eocnes Massenet 
Entr’acte. 


Grecian Dance. 
Scene Religieuse 


Finale. 
(First time.) 
Elizabeth's Greeting, from Tannhauser........... Wagner 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, from the New 
Els Sachs nekbende espe sankeed Dvorak 


Soloist, Mme. Lillian Nordica. 

Such a performance of Dvorak’s fine, satisfying work 
we have seldom heard; not that we agree with Mr. Paur 
in the matter of tempi, but the technical excellence and 
envisagement of the composer’s moods we have not often 
had the pleasure of recording. The Brahms overture 
was read with lusty precision, and the Massenet suite— 
which the writer of these lines heard at its initial Parisian 
performance—was played with brilliancy and clarity of 
outline that was captivating. In the “Scene Religeuse” 
Alwin Schroeder gave, with a melting cantabile, the E 
minor solo—a solo Massenet has used with effect as a 
vocal “Elegie.” But Mr. Schroeder could not be im- 
posed upon by hearty applause, and set a good example 
ior ambitious orchestral soloists. 

Nordica sang the numbers allotted her on the program. 


The Wetzler Orchestral Concert. 
UESDAY evening, January 18, Hermann Hans Wetz 
ler gave an orchestral concert in Mendelssohn Glee 
Ciub Hall, assisted by David Bispham and Mrs. Anna 


| Burch, Miss Ruth Thompson, Miss Hawkes, Mackenzie 


Gordon and Dr. Carl Dufft. This was the program: 


Symphony in A major, No. 29.............+++.+--Mozart 
OS os omacenescnde sc consieetint Secchi 
Arranged for string orchestra by Henry Waller. 


Quand’ ero paggio, from Falstaff...... ... Verdi 
David Bispham. 
NE a dedilawie qehoanties<ss 0% cogeevsouns Wagner 
Songs— 
Ruhe suess Liebchen........................Brahms 
Sind es Schmerzen...............-...+.+.... Brahms 
David Bispham. 
Divertissement et Scéne d’Alceste.................-Gluck 
Mr. Wetzler is well known, not only to the musical, 
but to the inner musicianly circles of New York as a piaa- 
ist, organist and general musician of superior attainments. 


His versatile scholarship has long been acknowledged, 
but he had not hitherto taken public occasion to demon- 
strate his capacity as a conductor. This concert was his 
New York début with the baton, and we need not dally 
in stating that it was a most successful one. 

The program had to be discreetly fitted to the number 
of players Mr. Wetzler could command and with reference 
to the acoustic capacity of the hall. Mozart's slim little 
symphony, scored for strings, horns and oboes, and 
sounding suavely rococo, rippled along under Mr. Wetz- 
ler with grace, color, all the contrast which it makes 
available, and genuine finish. The young man is earnest, 
over-emphatic perhaps in his demand at the desk, but this 
is a fault on the right side. Mr. Wetzler is only begin- 
ning, and it is a much more hopeful and easy task to tone 
down exuberance than to develop that due enthusiasin 
without which no conductor can evoke persuasive and 
convincing results. Mr. Wetzler shows temperament, 
vigor and a zealous intensity, all fine qualities with which 
to set forth on the conductor’s journey. He will soon 
enough learn to conserve his vitality to the best balanced 
issues, and just at present, although his manner may be 
over accentuated, the performance he directs runs into no 
exaggerated effects, and the accent he impresses is inya- 
riably judicious. He read the Mozart work calmly and 
with wholesome buoyancy of spirit. Evidently his knowl- 
edge of strings is a well-cultivated one. He seems to 
have a remarkable sympathy and understanding with 
them, gauging to a point of fine delicacy their precise 
tonal value and capacity for color. Mr. Wetzler should 
do remarkable things with a string orchestra, and mignt 
well be looked to to obtain effects of nuance and brilliancy 
undreamed of by many conductors. The question is also 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN CONCERT HALL 
Thursday Evening, Feb. 3, 1898, 


81:5 o’clock, 


ALBERT LOCKWOOD, Pianist, 


ASSISTED BY 


Anton Seidl and his Grand Orchestra. 
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an interesting one, and will probably be answered satis- 
factorily some day, as to what Mr. Wetzler, with his 
musicianship, fine rhythm and color sense and his appre- 
ciation of dynamic values, might not accomplish with the 
full modern orchestra and a band of capable players. 
Very good things, we predict, and the dramatic element 
would not be found wanting. 
It must be remembered that on this occasion Mr. 
Wetzler was not enabled to control exactly the material 
he needed. The good players New York holds are tired 
out playing dance music each night after the concerts. He 
conducted the “Siegfried Idyll” with tact, and at its close 
got a salvo of applause, which he deserved. 
The Gluck music was a pleasant feature, played with 
elasticity and crispness by the orchestra, and well sung by 
the five singers, whom, however—beyond the interest of 
revival—it seemed hardly worth while to bring so far to 
do so little. 
Mr. Bispham sang skillfully and had to repeat the 
“Quand’ ero Paggio,” as also give encores to his German 
lyrics. The orchestral accompaniments were excellent 
and to the Brahms songs Mr. Wetzler furnished a piano 
accompaniment of much sympathy and finish. 
* In the audience were many musicians of note, amorg 
them Anton Seidl. 


An Important Decision. 
REMARKABLE concession was made by the M. M 
P. U. to the National Conservatory of Music of 
First read this letter: 
(Copy.) 


America. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1897 
Alexander Bremer, Esqg., President Musical Mutual 
Protective Union: 

My Dear Str—The National Conservatory of Music of 
America is an educational institution of which all musi- 
cians should feel proud. It is incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, and recognizing the national 
character of the work Congress, by special act, granted 
it a national charter in order to advance music in this 
country, where there is so much need of it 

It is doing a great and unselfish work to stimulate pub 
lic interest in musical education, and has benefited, and 
will continue to benefit, students and musicians alike. It 
seeks to increase its revenue by giving concerts in which 
pupils, teachers and alumni can, if desired, perform; and 
it is to this end-necessary that the by-law of the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union, Article III., Section 1, which 
prohibits members of the union from playing with non- 
union members, except in certain cases, should be amend- 
ed so as to include the National Conservatory of Music 
of America Orchestra. 

We have suggested to Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, foundc- 
and president. to ask you to add another clause after the 
word “season” in the seventh line of Section 1, to read as 
follows: “And, also, the orchestra of the National Con- 
servatory of Music of America, whose receipts shall be 
‘ev oted to the furtherance of musical educationa nd the ad 
vancement of art.” 

Trusting that your members will see their way clear to 
take this step in the interest of education, we remain, dear 
sir, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Crauncey M. Depew, 
W. L. Srronae, 
Asram S. Hewitt, 
C. Scnurz, 
H. C. Potter 


The rew régime of the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union certainly had something to do with the absolute 
acquiescence to the suggested amendment in the above let- 
ter. At the annual meeting last week the matter was re- 
ferred to the committee on resolutions, and the resolution 
was unanimously passed. The new president of the Mu- 
sical Union, Sylvester A. Murphy, and the new vice-presi- 
dent, Charles A. Leger, a former pupil of the National 
Conservatory, showed great interest in the matter, and are 
to be congratulated for their co-operation in a matter that 


will so materially benefit the cause of music in America 
r 


Marteau. 


Henri Marteau left for the West last Wednesday. He 
will play in Pittsburg, Buffalo, Troy, Louisville, Nashville 
and Chicago, returning to New York early in February, 
when he plays at the Linderkranz concert February 6, 
and in the following week at the Marteau-Siloti recitals. 


Richard Burmeister Musicale. 


Following will be the program Mr. Burmeister has ar- 
ranged for his musicale to take place at his studio, 604 
Park avenue, on Tuesday afternoon, February 1: 
Sarabande and Chaconne, from the opera Almira. . Handel 

Mr. Burmeister. 
I IE a eee. eee .-.-Bohm 
Mrs. Wickham-Watson. 
RO MD ono 0k reds c ddccu bcdavedeses 
Miss Montefiore. 


en SOE ERE CPLR STEEL UP ERLE Se PECL PEE Oe Chopin 

BD, an eh db abate <6: oe scosccancebheteahs Chopin 

SE SN 8665 66 85a TH bE bet Un 446 Wagner 
Mr. Burmeister. 

0 Bee ee eat. rye OPE Pet nee Peep eee Raft 
PER dF skewed cabo eg csa ies sek Cale s bc 048508 Wieniawski 
Mrs. Wickham-Watson. 

WaGerer’ 6 NIGOGRE 0 o:6.5.o.cc.cccccncecscecess Burmeister 
Miss Montefiore. 

Bigtathe : Maa Oia ics stir ibs. ce6Ciis ccc cy cceceesé Liszt 


“Mignon” by the American Company. 


66 IGNON,” which is heard so seldom in New 
York, has every claim to a frequent hearing. It 
is one of Ambroise Thomas’ best operas, being written 
during those last few years in which he produced his 
“Faust” and “Francoise de Rimini.” The skill with 
which the dramatic situations are treated, the fine orches- 
tral coloring, the intruments of varying timbre being 
used admirably to support, not overpower, the voices, 
the romantic libretto, the undercurrent of pathos, the life 
and spirit of the whole opera, commend it to all opera 
goers. As presented by the Castle Square Company Mon 
day evening it compared not only favorably with many 
representations at the Metropolitan Opera House, but in 
some respects proved superior. Those who have seen 
“Mignon” in Paris speak of this performance as fully 
equal to any given in the French capital 
Mignon herself, Grace Golden, could scarcely find in 
the range of opera a part better suited to her voice and 





LIZZIE MACNICHOL. 


her dramatic capabilities In her climaxes of jealou y 
and passion she deserved the title sometimes given her of 
“la petite Calvé,” and in the mirror scene it would be im 


Her cos 


\ member of the coin 


possible to imagine a more effective Mignon 
tumes were most becoming, too 
pany not seen here before, Myrta French, appeared as 
Filena, and her singing came in the nature of a sur- 
prise to the audience, who were not prepared for such 
purity of tone and flexibility as she revealed in the “Ti- 
tania” polacca. As an actress she has much to learn 
William Woolf as Mignon’s father pleased the audi- 
ence greatly with his melodious bass voice, and so did 
Joseph Sheehan, with that lyric tenor voice which, in such 
songs as “Ah, Little Thought the Maid,” in the last act, 
seems never to weary the listeners. In appearance he was 
a poetic German student; if not Goethe’s ideal Wilhelm 
And in the latter scenes he acted with 
more ease and certainty than in the first. A difficult bit 
of exaggerated humorous acting was admirably done by 
E. N. Knight, as Laertes. 

Arthur Wooley, as Giorno the Gypsy chief, made the 
best of a small part. The house was filled with an au- 
dience which included dress suits in the upper gallery 


Meister, a better. 


Lizzie MACcCNICHOI 
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| she was happily married last November and delights now 
in housekeeping—even to the polishing of door knobs 
It is no longer necessary for her to remain on the stage, 
her husband being a capable business man, but for the 
present she will do so, leaving open the possibility of re- 
She has 
had long training as a church singer, for which her sym 
pathetic contralto voice peculiarly fits her. This voice 
has had its share in charitable work too, and has brought 


tiring to sing only in church and in concerts 


pleasure to many who could not go in search of it. When 
she was eighteen and for some time thereafter Miss Mac 
nichol used to spend much time in jail—singing to the 
inmates, and it is said her voice was peculiarly impressive 
Tales are often told of the effect of 
her singing at church sociables; also when sh 
member of the choir in Dr. Chapin’s Church, and also 
when she occasionly sang for Dr. Eaton’s parishioners 


on these occasions 
e was a 


But one of the most interesting testimonials to het 
power was at a Moody and Sankey meeting, when it was 
| said of her, “Few in the congregation recognized the 
quick, self-possessed woman who came forward and stood 
by the organ as the leader played the prelude, but before 
she had sung the first line of the hymn all felt that they 
were listening to a mistress of music, and that she was 
giving the sympathy of a noble heart and soul to the ef- 
fort.” These words describe the usual effect of her church 
singing 

Yet Miss Macnichol wears tights generally upon th 
stage and appears in male characters. Last week she 
sang “Prince Methusalem” in Philadelphia, this week she 
is Frederic in “Mignon” here, next week she will be 
“Paul Jones.” But she did not assume these characters 
through vanity. It was simply a question of adaptation. 
and at first after reluctance on her own part and those of 
a religiously inclined family. Her studies in singing 
were mainly under the direction of Signor Agramonte 
She has been on the stage since 1888, and in 1890 ap 
peared with the Emma Juch Opera and sung contralto 
parts in grand opera 
refined 


woman, who can converse nearly as well as she acts, Miss 


As an example of an intelligent, handsome 


Macnichol reflects credit upon the stage and upon the 
company with which she is associated 


Camilla Urso. 

Camilla Urso, the well-known violinist, returns to this 
city in a few days after a protracted and successful tour 
| on the Pacific Slope 
Mary E. Brooks, Soprano. 

This talented singer, a pupil of Moyle, is booked to 
| sing at Toronto soon; she also sings at a prominent 
| Brooklyn concert. next week 

Rothmuhl Here. 

Nicolaus Rothmuhl, one of the tenors of the Damrosch- 
Ellis Opera Company, arrived last Sunday on La Cham- 
pagne, and will make his reappearance in America in 
“Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan Opera House to-night 

Reception to Mr. and Mrs. Rummel. 

A reception will take place to-night in the Chickering 
building and hall to meet Mr. and Mrs. Franz Rummel, 
recently arrived from Europe. Cards are out for a large 
number of musical and other people and a brilliant affair 
is anticipated. 

Lillian Blauvelt. 

Lillian Blauvelt, the concert soprano, left for Italy last 
week. She will appear at the Gewandhaus concerts 
under Nikisch’s direction, and at Berlin and other Ger 
man musical centres, full reports of which will be pub 
lished in these columns in due time. 

Popular Concerts at the Astoria. 

The dates of the Seidl subscription concerts are Thurs 
day, February 3; Monday, February 14; Monday, Febru 
ary 28; Tuesday, March 15; Tuesday, March 29. The 
manager, Carl Loewenstein, announces that there will be 
the best of orchestral music, that only soloists of estab 
lished reputation will appear, and prices will be moderate 





The attraction of Miss Macnichol is like that of a mag- | 
| 


net. She draws toward herself appreciation, admiration, | 
respect, by reason of a charming, wholesome personality 

She is beloved by her friends and by her associates for 

what slie is more than for what,she does, although she 

has done quite enough in the profession she has chosen 

to entitle her to admiration and praise 

But the charm of the woman herself shows in her sing- 

ing and her acting, and hovers about her as the perfume 

hovers about her favorite flowers. These are violets; and 

generous and sympathetic as she is by nature, it is a curi- | 
ous little feminine fact on her part not to be willing to part | 
with the violets bestowed upon her, or any other flower 

for that matter—no, not for a king’s ransom. Miss Mac- | 
nichol is, it goes without saying, a power in the Castle 
Square company, for she is a born manager, and her tact 

and sympathy are equal to straightening out many a per- 

plexing situation. The members of the company seem 

to have no word save of affection for Miss Macnichol. 





Mr. Burmeister. 


Her real name, however, is now Mrs. C. L. Reitz, for 


| 
| tion was not to be broken 
| the future, some of which he will soon divulge 


Capoul Here. 

Victor Capoul returned last Sunday on La Champagne 
from France. In an interview with a representative of 
THe Musicat Courter, M. Capoul explained that his 
chances for the directorship of the Opéra Comique were 
strong from the start, but the Ramboud-Carré combina 
Capoul has many plans for 


Wm. C. Carl. 

Next week Mr. Carl, the organist, goes to Ohio, and 
thence South with many pending engagements and offers 
in various parts of the country. The popularity and 
increasing success of this artist were never so great as at 
the present time, while the demand for his services in- 
creases in proportion. 

Verlet and Gaertner. 

The delightful soprano Mlle. Verlet sings with the Uni- 
versity Glee Club at their concert Thursday night at 
Madison Square Garden. 

Miss Leontine Gaertner, the ‘cellist, also appears on the 
same program. 
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First Tour of the Maine Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Success Has Awalitrep Ir EverywHEeRE, AND Wm. R. 
CHAPMAN, ITs ORGANIZER AND Conpbucror, Is 
CORRESPONDINGLY Happy. 


HE COURIER is pleased to note from the press all 
over the State that the recent tour of the Maine 
Symphony Orchestra met with unqualified success and 
enthusiastic audiences. Here are some of the clippings 
from the principal newspapers of the State: 

Mr. Chapman surprised and delighted everybody by the 
results he attained at the great Maine Festival last 
October. He then saw that there was material and oppor- 
tunity for establishing a good orchestra, and in a few 
months he has accomplished wonders. It seems almost 
incredible that Mr. Chapman could go ahead and give 


these orchestral concerts over the State with no guarantee ° 


of any kind. An orchestral tour means necessarily large 
expenses, especially when artists like Mme. Lillian Blau- 
velt and Hans Kronold are with the company. Mr. Chap- 
man, however, with his indomitable will power and 
ability, accomplished this, and the people of Maine were 
grateful, appreciative and responsive. He will doubtless 
be able now to place a guarantee fund back of his ven- 
ture, and, with a list of founders and patrons, be able to 
establish this orchestra on a firm financial basis. 

The people of Maine will then have reason to be proud of 
such a State organization, and at the yearly festivals the 
orchestra will take a special part and pride. No orchestra 
can be successfully run without the feeling of assured 
support which a guarantee fund makes possible. This 
matter is constantly coming up in the expressions of our 
own local conductors and orchestras. 

Seidl himself has spoken at last with emphasis on the 
trials of an orchestra conductor with no guaranteed 
orchestral support. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
owes its great artistic success recognized all over the 
country to the generosity of Mr. Higginson, who has 
made it possible for the men to study and rehearse to- 
gether until their playing is well nigh perfect. There are 
only two orchestras to-day which are on this basis—the 
Boston Symphony and the Chicago Orchestra. If Maine 
accomplishes this, she will be third on the list, and will 
make the right beginning for a permanent and praise- 
worthy organization. 

Homer A. Chase, the business manager, is a capable, 
shrewd man, and carries out Mr. Chapman’s ideas and 
plans most successfully. With Mr. Chapman’s masterful 
leadership, we know that a great and glorious future 
awaits the Symphony Orchestra of Maine. 

The entire press has been unanimous in its praise of 
this orchestra’s work, and so discriminate are the criti- 
cisms that we would gladly quote them all in extenso did 
space permit. As it is, we can only reproduce a few ex- 
cerpts from leading sources with their enthusiastic head- 
ings. The Oxford Democrat article comes from Marcus 
Carroll, whose talent as a composer has given him a place 
on the programs of Seidl. Latham True is another recog- 
nized authority. In fact, as the tenor of the articles show, 
they are all the written opinions of men of musical acu- 
men and experience. Mr. Chapman has every reason to 
feel triumphant and encouraged. 


THE MAINE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 





Wititiam R, CHAPMAN AS AN ORCHESTRAL CoNDUCTOR 
Onty Less Great THan Witiiam R. CHAPMAN THE 
Famous CHorus Conpucror. 





The concert in Portland last Friday evening amply dem- 
onstrated the above statement—proved it beyond all shad- 
ow of a doubt. It need never again be said that Chap- 
man is a one-gift man. He has shown us that he is more 
than a great commander of vocal masses—the greatest 
in our country. He has accomplished a feat almost in- 





ton. 





credibly startling in its character. To say that it was a | agers of the project have every reason to be enthusiastic 


daring and dangerous venture to attempt to give sym- 
phony concerts with a body of untried players, in a State 
where such performances are almost unknown, affords a 
very inadequate idea of the magnitude of this undertaking. 
And yet all this has been done—done in a manner per- 
fectly astounding—any intelligent lover of music who 
attended the concert in Portland must admit. We may 
well echo the statement of the Portland Daily Press: “All 
honor to whom honor is due. For endurance, energy 
and enthusiasm, the one who leads is William R. Chap- 
man. 

The playing of the orchestra was really beyond praise. 
Such brilliancy, such abandon, such accuracy and force- 
fulness of attack—such delicacy and refined nuance in | 
phrasing—such ethereal pianissimos—such stupendous 
fortes—these are qualities which one expects to find only 
in orchestras of many years’ standing, attained by con- 
stant practice and long training. The verdict of Hans 
Kronold, who described the work of the orchestra as | 
“really wonderful,” is by no means an exaggerated one. 
Really wonderful work it was, reflecting the greatest 
credit on players and directors alike. 

The ‘“Massaniello” overture was delivered with great 
spirit, and taken at a tremendous tempo, though never 
once impairing the clear and incisive utterance of the 
difficult violin figures. In the waltz for strings only, 
which was the next orchestral number on the program, 
the phrasing of the violins was delightfully clean and 
crisp, the men following the fluctuating beat of the con- 
ductor without the least hesitation. And then the sym- 
phony. How happily caught was the bright naive spirit 
of Haydn’s dear old music. The sprightly little figures of 
the first and last movements, the tender romance of the 
poetic andante, the graceful flow of the Menuet, all re- 
ceived full justice at the hands of Mr. Chapman and his 
men. And as if to prove that his orchestra could do 
equal justice to the richer and more elaborate style of 
modern writers, the number next given—Prelude to the 
third act of Wagner’s “Lohengrin’—was delivered with 
a breadth and sonority so overpowering that one seemed 
to be listening to the hundred-voiced thunder of a Seidl 
or a Thomas. It would lead us too far to speak in detail | 
of the poetic rendering of the “Traumerai” of Schumann 
or the brilliant and passionate deliverance of the ‘“Car- 
men” selection and the “Queen of Sheba” March. Suffice 
it to say that in each of these numbers Mr. Chapman's 
orchestra confronted us with more and more evidence | 
of its capability. ; 

Blauvelt was again the Blauvelt of the festival, arousing 
the same nthusiasm by the charm of her wonderful voice 
and the brilliancy of her faultless technic. We doubt if 
there is another soprano living who combines in such a 
marked degree the gifts of poetry and virtuosity. After 
both her numbers the audience seemed to be perfectly car- 
ried away with delight. 

No less enthusiastic was the reception tendered to Herr 
Hans Kronold, the violoncellist. The moment he ap- 
peared there was a veritable storm of plaudits to greet 
this great and true artist. His selections were well cal- 
culated to display not only that astonishing technic which 
he possesses in so marked a degree, but alsu to exhibit to 
the full his poetic and artistic sensibility. His is that high 
art which can so conceal itself that we cease to admire and 
wonder, and find ourselves lost in contemplation of the 
beauty of the interpretation. In place of his second num- 
ber Mr. Kronold gave a new “Romance,” tor ‘cello, with 
string accompaniment, composed by the Rev. Marcus H. 
Carroll, and dedicated to him. The composer considered 
it a high honor to hear his work so sympathetically and 
beautifully rendered. 

Indeed it is difficult to say enough in praise of the in- 
defatigable labors of Mr. Chapman in making this series 
of concerts possible. He has begun a splendid work among 
us, and it is ours now to show that we appreciate what 
has been done for us. May this first grand success of the 
Maine Symphony Orchestra be but the beginning of a 
long series of triumphs which will eventually place the 
musicians of Maine beside those of New York and Bos- 





MAINE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA'S FINE 
CONCERT. 


That a Maine orchestra has fully demonstrated its right 
to the title “Symphony Orchestra” was fully proved by 
the concert of last evening. Notwithstanding the many 
favorable reports which had preceded the orchestra, it is 
doubtful if more than one-half of the large audience as- 
sembled in City Hall expected anything more than a 
faulty rendering of the difficult program announced by 
Mr. Chapman, while many were quite sure that the per- 
formance would have no musical worth whatever. But 





all doubters must have been converted and the encour- 


over the results of hardly more than a month’s work. 

In Europe Mr. Chapman would be termed a “Pult- 
virtuos,” a baton virtuoso, and as such he would certainly 
there, as here, hold a high position in the regards of the 
public. Marked preference for certain schools of compo- 
sition and bravura playing and often an unpleasant per- 
sonality introduced into every composition—these char- 
acteristics of many baton virtuosos are happily lacking in 
Mr. Chapman. But in precision, magnetism, correct ap- 
preciation of tempo and ability to handle his instrument 
with ease, Mr Chapman ranks with such men as Mottl, 
Trampe, Siegfried Wagner, Moszkowski and others whose 
names are known and respected the world over.—Latham 
True, in Portland Daily Advertiser, January 15, 1808. 


MAINE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


It displayed the qualities essential to symphony work to 
a degree of excellence which, considering its slight en- 
semble training, was remarkable. Not alone in excellence 
of technic and marked finish and smoothness of playing, 
but in musical intention and sympathetic response to Mr 
Chapman’s interpretation of the score it performed work 
which at times was worthy of a veteran organization. 

It is no light praise to say that the Haydn symphony 
went with the precision and delicacy of shading of a string 
quartet, especially in the andante movement, which was 
distinguished for the justness and purity of its expression. 
The minuet, too, taken at a lively pace—was it not a 
thought too lively?—with its delicious ’cello part, topped 
off with such finesse by the first violin, was a thing of 
beauty, while the allegro vivace was a tour de force of 
brilliant playing.—Portland Argus, January 15, 1 





GRAND MUSIC. 





ENTHUSIASTIC SCENES AT THE AUDITORIUM ON 
TUESDAY. 


A GREAT OVATION EXTENDED TO THE 
MAINE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, MADAME 
BLAUVELT, MR. CHAPMAN, KRONOLD 
AND DR. WASGATT. 





BanGor’s CONCERTS IN THE TouR UNQUALIFIED Successes 
—Director CHAPMAN Proposes TO HAvE PERMANENT 
ORGANIZATION, — 

Director Chapman’s great skill, vigor and perseverance 
have brought the new organization into being, and to him 
is due a great measure of praise for truly wonderful re- 
sults. It will be of interest to everybody to learn that he 
intends to make the orchestra a permanent thing, with a 
semi-annual series of symphony concerts. His organiza- 
tion is already called a little Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Besides these the vearly festivals of the State of Maine 
will have a musical awakening such as will put her in the 
front rank of musical States.—Daily Whig and Courier 
January 12, 1808. 





PROMISES FULFILLED. 





SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT A GRAND Success. 


ANOTHER GREAT TRIUMPH FOR MR. W. R. CHAPMAN. 





PLAYING OF THE NEW ORGANIZATION A REVELATION OF THE 
LATEST TALENT IN MAINE—OVATIC O THE PAIR BLAUVELT 
—OTHER FEATURES OF THE GREAT CONCERT. 





There are but few musicians who would not have re 
quired weeks at least to recuperate physical strength and 
nervous force after the exhaustive strain undergone in 
organizing and directing such a wonderful festival as Mr 
Chapman inaugurated in Maine last October, but “rest” 
is evidently a word unknown in the vocabulary of New 
York’s conductor.—Portland Press, January 15, 1898 


Philharmonic Society. 

The fourth public rehearsal and concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society will take place on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening of this week. Jean Gérardy will play 
a violoncello concerto by Lalo, and the orchestra, under 
the direction of Anton Seidl, the overture to “Manfred,” 
by Schumann, Mozart’s G minor symphony and Mac 
Dowell’s “Indian” suite. 





MAY BROWN, 
Violinist. 
Musical Agents, or 
121 West 7ist Street, New York. 63 





JULIUS LORENZ, 
Conductor Arion Society. 
Instruction : Piano, Composition, Voice. 
East 128th Street, New York City. 


ee ‘GEORGE E. LASK, 





KATE STELLA BURR, 


Instruction—Piano and Organ. 
Accompanist, Song Interpretation. - 
director Grace M. E. Church we 
133 West 83d street, New York. 





FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | 

2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Under theauspicesof ANTON SEIDL. Thorough | CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organist, Conductor, Composer. 

Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church, 


instruction in all branch: 


Season 1897-98. 


Stace Director. 
Grand or Comic Opera, 
Tivo! Orgra Houses, SAN Francisco, CAL. 


'FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- _ 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 





es. 
S. FROEHLICH, Director. 








J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 8! Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor-of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 


| Troy Vocal Society. 


Fourth Ave. and 2ist Street; Choirmaster St. 
| George’s Church, Newburgh, N. Y.; 


Von DER HeyYpsTR. 4, BERLIN, W 


| EMIL RHODE, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COMPOSER 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
Studio, 107 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 





Conductor 





ios +O | FRANK SEALY, 





Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
1211 and 1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction. 





great artists). 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 


TE. 
Pupil of Profe Julius Hey, Berli (teach 
essor Ju ey n er 
of sky, Ol utscherra, Dippel and er 
x te Bast ew York. 


NOR. 


Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
| Conducter ewes B.S Reerge Cut. instres- For Concerts, Musicales and Receptions. Lessons 
Room 10, 9 East 17th 





|FRANK E. WARD, 
Organist and Accompanist. 


121 Fast 





OR. 
and Voice Culture. 
lius 
28d street, 





For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexineton Avenue. New Vork. 





Muze. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
Vocai Instruction. 


Residence Studio: 226 West 44th Street, New York. 
Pupils received daily from 11 to 1 o’clock. . 








NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


179 East 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 


Vocal! Instruction. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio. Concert and Musicales 


Studio : 287 East 18th Street, New York. 


ry. : 
in Piano and Organ Playing. 
&.. New York. th Street, Kew York. 





| A. L. BARNES, 
Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Orgen and Musical Theorv. 
129 West 6Ist Street, New York. 





64th Street, New York. 





y in class free to pupils. 


MISS cesses eaten 
Address, 1 Leopold street, Munich. 


CARL FIQUE, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: 589 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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cores were demanded and a few accorded: 





Piano solo, Waltz, op. 34... 





BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 


589 FULTON STREET, January 24, 1898. ' § —— ™ 
Terr) ‘ : MNS fs 5 tee Obs occa «ined ie.c 
HERE has been so much music this week that I feel My ll ste sae 3 WOR |=, hen oe 
as though my pen, instead of tracing words, was TOY DOR Bes i vakcvaderecsecs 


writing symphonies and concertos. Again the Boston Walter McIlroy. 


Symphony Orchestra has come and gone, but this time 
it has left an imprint that will not soon be forgotten. 
This was the first afternoon concert given under the 
régime of opening the Amphitheatre to music students | 5°"gS— __ 
and school children at twenty-five cents. The question The Violet... .... <n etsebiied 
did arise while the matter was being agitated as to whether NE ROE 
the school children actually would take enough interest Mr. Mcllroy. 
in orchestral music to attend. This question was settled | Piano solos- 


beyond a doubt when crowds upon crowds with eager SAPTICIEHO «..0 000-00 r er eeeeee 
Tarantella 


Hubert Arnold. 


Miss Kathryn Morgan. 


lowing program was given without a flaw, 


Miss Florence “Terrel. se 


Violin solo, Andante and finale of concerto. . 


NS EERE re ae eer, 5 ee 


Du bist wie eine Blume............... 
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| the works of Henry Holden Huss. I am glad to have| more tangible results shown in Brooklyn than anywhere 
| had this opportunity of hearing Mrs. Gould, as she ‘s | else I know of.” 
well worth hearing, for she is talented, original and inte2r- 


Mr. Reddall’s fine bass voice delighted his hearers, and 
| the “Gypsy John” quite transported the class as well as the 


On Friday night a large audience attended the soiree | audience. Piano solos were given by Albert Burgemeis 
musicale given at the Hotel St. George. This was a | ter, the talented young Virgil pupil. 
thoroughly artistic success, and these evenings are looked 
forward to by the guests and their friends with great in- | “Geisha” for four performances at the Academy, begin 
| terest, for the concerts are of the highest order. The fol- | ning Thursday of this week, with a Saturday matinee 


Mr. Murray has arranged with Mr. Daly to have the 


and many en- | Shannon is to furnish the orchestra. 
From all rumors the “St. Paul” presentation on Febru- 
.Moszkowski | 2tY 2 will be a notable one. The choruses, under Walter 
Henry Hall, are in fine condition, as he has taken much 
| interest in breaking from the beaten paths of “The Mes- 


siah,” “Elijah,” “Stabat Mater,” and the break has ! 


ae re Nevin 
veen 


... Woodcock 


_..MacDowell] | 2 successful one if one may judge from the desire ex 


pressed to hear “St. Paul.” I have been told on good 
Mendelssohn | authority that Mrs. Ida Gray-Scott sang under very great 
difficulties when she appeared with Juch, and that she in 
every way is qualified to make a success of the soprano 
role which she will assume. Josephine S. Jacoby, who 
..-Mildenberg | will sing the contralto, needs no other comment except 


-eeres ;- Huss that she will appear, as is also the case with Carl Dufft, 
E. F. Bauer 


as both are such very great favorites in Brooklyn. Dr 
Ion Jackson, tenor, will be heard for the first time, and 
Klein | as his reputation has preceded him much is expected of 





















faces and their school books and music rolls under their 
arms thronged into the concert. Boys and girls ranging 
from thirteen years up were there and the order kept was 


something ideal. 
Madame Berta Grosse Thomason, who had from ten to 


fifteen pupils among them, told me that she deserted her 


seat in the parquet to go up to see for herself how the 
young people received the magnificent program, and she 
said that the enthusiasm was something remarkable, and 


their enjoyment was fairly ecstasy. The management re- | 


gretted extremely that it was forced to refuse seats to a 
very large number, as it did not feel justified in selling 
these seats at the door, knowing that there were none to 
be secured after they had been admitted. 

The rest of the house was crowded and a renewed en- 
thusiasm was prevalent which must indeed have been 
sweet music to the ears of Mr. Paur and his orchestra. 
The magnificent program was given superbly, but the 
crown of everything was the overture to “Tannhauser,” 
which was a masterly presentation. Mr. Paur is a good 


Wagnerian conductor, and more of these selections would | 


be welcome from him indeed 

The soloists, Mme. Szumowska and Evan Williams, 
were received with much enthusiasm, each one receiving 
five or six recalls. 

Evan Williams was superb in Walther’s “Preislied,”’ 
only I wish he had sung it in German instead of in Eng- 
lish. The evening performance was equally enjoyable. 


The orchestra gave the delightful Massenet number which | 


was given in New York, and is probably reviewed in 
those columns. The Schumann Symphony was magnifi- 
cent, as also the “Leonore” overture. What an all-en- 
compassing musician Paur is, and how responsive his 
orchestra is to his desire. The next concerts occur Feb- 
ruary 18 and 109. 


In the beautiful home of Mrs. George Henry Clements 


at Flushing, on Saturday night, a good sized. audience 
had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Etford Gould, a young 
pianist of New York, in a fine program. Mrs. Gould had 
no assistance, and alone held her audience intensely in- 
terested with a program where Brahms was predominant, 
which speaks well both for the pianist and for her audi- 
ence. 

Mrs. Gould has gained much in repose and authority 
since last I heard her; in fact she may easily stand among 
the matured concert pianists, where she belongs, and 
where she will always carry the stamp of extreme orig- 
inality. 

Her power and breadth are quite astonishing, espe- 
cially if she be heard in dainty, graceful work; first in 
which her touch, as well as her interpretation, is simply 
exquisite. After a group of numbers by Schumann 
Gluck and Chopin, which wore off the first nervousness, 
Mrs. Gould played some beautiful compositions of her 
teacher, Henry Holden Huss. “Twilight” and ‘Prelude 
Appassionata” are original piano numbers, and “Home 
They Brought Her Warrior Dead” and “Cleopatra’s 
Death” have been rearranged by Huss from dramatic 
arias, with orchestral accompaniments, as he had written 
them originally. The works of this composer are too 
well known to require comment, yet the immensity of 
“Cleopatra’s Death” commands such a wealth of admira- 
tion that it would be impossible to overlook it. As a 
number for a concert program it is ideal, embodying, «as 


Miss Terrel -Lambert | him. The orchestra will be selected and prepared by Gus- 
Rhapsodie Hongroise...... _.Hauser | tav Dannreuther 


IIE sv cinnir cS dent accd desk snes .. Vieuxtemps Louis Kémmenich dropped in during the week to talk 
S Mr. Arnold. over a plan which he has to present the secular oratorio, 
ee Friedrich Hegar’s “Manasseh,” in English. The beauty 


Wand’rer’s Night Song.............. eo nial aa ; ‘ eg" 
The Night Hae 7 pess-;: - BE vad dndeas Dae, of this work and the success with which it has met abroad 


Ueber allen Gipfel (MS.)......................Dally | moves Mr. Kémmenich to the desire to present some of 

f } Mr. Mcliroy. : the magnificent oratorios of the modern writers, of which 

Accompanists—Miss Josephine Mildenberg for Mr he considers this most attractive. The solos will be as 
| McIlroy, Mrs. Jessie Bernd for Mr. Arnold. 2 - , . 

AP : em . | sumed by Hildegard Hoffman, Theo. Van Yorx and 

Miss Terrel, Alexander Lambert’s brilliant young pupil, Joseph S 

played with much buoyancy and finish. Her power and | © 


3aernstein, basso 

On Friday afternoon and Saturday night George Ri 
command are inspiring and reassuring to an audience. dle, the favorite of all readers, will give his first read 
Her numbers were very pleasing, and she was much ap- ings of the season in Association Hall, when he will pre- 
plauded. sent the “CEdipus at Colonos, Sophocles,” with choral 

Walter H. MclIlroy, although suffering with a severe | ang orchestral music by Mendelssohn. Arthur Classen 

sore throat, sang some ballads and several encores ex- | wij) conduct, and the solo quartet will consist of Charles 
quisitely. Mr. McIlroy is particularly gifted in the art of | cruyart Philips. F. M. Davidson, Herman Dietman and B 

| singing ballads, and it is a joy to any composer to entrust | Guenther. 

him with the presentation of a song. On Friday night a musicale, for which the artists will 
One group of these songs was written by Miss Leonora | be Florence E. Dame, Julia F. Ayer, Albert Gerard 

H. Dally, a talented pupil of Joseffy. The songs are ex 2 ‘ 

| tremely well written and are very pretty. 

Hubert Arnold, the well-known teacher and violinist, 


Thiers, William Paulding De Nike, will be given in the 
Pouch Mansion. 
: ‘ On February 1 a concert will be given at Plymouth 
created a sensational success by his magnificent playing. Church by George Leon Moore, the solo tenor of the 
He has an immense tone, much virtuosity and a fine inter- | church, Mr. Moore will have the assistance of many and 
pretation. Mrs. Jessie Bernd, who played his accompani- | jotable people Mrs. Josephine Jennings-Percy, "Miss 
ments, is an artist in her line. Alice May Sherwood, Miss Leontine Gaertner, Prof. C 
Miss Mildenberg, who played for Mr. McIlroy, dupli- | t7 Morse, Ericsson Bushnell and Richard V. Percy will 
cated the success with which she always meets. M 


participate, all of whom are very well and favorably 
The musical part of the program was relieved by a few | known. 

recitations by Kathryn Morgan, a young entertainer of The many friends of Mme. Ida Sweetzer Cortada will 

acknowledged talent Miss Morgan is but fifteen years rejoice to hear that she is comfortably settled in Denver, 


old, and is as interesting in her work as though she were | Col., where her young daughter’s health seems to be im 


| twenty. | proving. Mrs. Cortada has the outlook for a good class 
The next entertainment will be of extraordinary intet-| which must be expected, going with such a name as that 
est, when the Schulz-Ondricek Quartet from the Boston | which was willingly accorded her in New York 
Symphony will furnish the program. The quartet will be A farewell concert will be given Herman Dietman at 
assisted by Robert Thallon, pianist, and Mrs. Emma B. | the Arion Club rooms January 30. Mr. Dietman will be 
Kearney, contralto. asissted by Mrs. Alex. Rihm, a charming soprano 
On Saturday this quartet was heard at the musical | \faurice Kaufman, violin; Alex. Rihm, Otto Fischer, and 
morning at Robert Thallon’s, when it gave magnificent | 4 pur Claassen, pianists Ewrrve Faances BAUER 
presentations of Dvorak’s E major quartet and Haydn's 
D major. With such a personnel as Ondricek, first violin; 
F. Finmara, second violin; F. Zahm,, viola, and L. Warning! 
Schultz, ’cello, the perfection of this organization may well USICIANS in this city have been approached by 
be imagined. They will hold themselves ready to accept parties representing themselves as solicitors of a 
chamber music engagements, and will be a valuable ad- | paper called The Musical News The Musical News title 
junct to this field. Mr. Finmara, who is also a baritone | and goodwill were purchased by Tue Musica Courier 
singer, gave the “Dio Possente,” from Gounod’s “Faust.” | Company from its former proprietors, located at the time 
The girls of Public School No. 15 gave an excellent | in Carnegie Music Hall, where they issued that publica 
concert on Thursday night, which both surprised and de- | tion on the pretence of having a large circulation, whereas 
lighted the Institute audience assembled to hear it. This the paper had virtually no subscribers at all. These men 
class is under the trainng of Alice M. Judge, and as I had | succeeded in securing a good deal of money from musi 
occasion to say once before, shows remarkable results. 
There were nearly two hundred and fifty voices, although 
there were about seventy-five absent, owing to the con- 
dition of the weather. “The concert as a whole was the 
most satisfactory exhibit of the progress of musical educa- 
tion that the Department of Pedagogy has made in a long 
time,” is what the Brooklyn Citizen said in speaking of it, 
and I do not know that I could say anything more to the 
point. There was much personal comment worth re- 


cal people in this city through their association at the 
| same time with the musical agency business, which was ‘as 
unsubstantial as The Musical News itself 

This whole story is one of the unpublished chapters of 


the history of musical history in this city, and some day 
the full story will be published 

One of the partners of this combine is still at large in 
the musical field, but it is not known whether he has re 
vived the original publication, which under the law is the 
property of Tae Musicat Courter Company 


peating. 





it does, the highest principles of strict composition. All | 
the dramatic fervor in which Shakespeare was such a 
powerful master has been gloriously translated into mu- 
sic by this brilliant composer, whose work throughout 
shows the influence of Wagner, Brahms, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Beethoven, as well as the purity of Mozart and 
Haydn. A composite of the characteristics of the forego- 


In case musicians are approached by solicitors of The 


Prof. Hooper said: “I expected a great deal from read- 4 . - 
Musical News the former may secure any information nec 


ing THe Musicat Courter of last June, but the work far 
exceeds my expectations.” 

Mr. Reddall said, “They do magnificently.” 

Mr. Jervis said, “I am delighted with the girls’ singing,” VW ANTED—By a’ gentieman, aged thirty-seven, twenty 
and E. F. Bauer takes the liberty of saying, “Keep up the years’ Eastern and Western experience, highest 
good work; the only source to hope for great musical re- | references, position for the road or warerooms. Address 


essary by addressing this office 





ing names may give some idea as to the rich coloring of 


sults is through the public school, and surely there are | M. F. S., Musicat Courier, New York 
' 

















































































































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Metropolitan Opera House, 


NEw YORK. 


HE following are the dates, programs and names 
of soloists of the approaching series of concerts 
of the Chicago Orchestra under the direction of 


Theodore Thomas: 
First Concert. 
NEW YORK, Tuesday Evening, March 1. 


OMONGT, 0 55. o v.0eta dines 6: 64s enter Joser Hormann. 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, op. 67.............. Beethoven 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, D minor, op. 70..... Rubinstein 
Tone Poem, Don Juan, op. 20............ Richard Strauss 
PE LNG ois pen tin sais is pds akan ney anere ine 
VORUNNE, DINING oc tags rccenccscbanseodccese Wagner 





SEcOND CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 9. 


PT a CA i pe ren Oe Po. PLANGON 
Symphony, G minor (Koechel, 550).............+.- Mozart 
Aria, Caspar, Der Freischiitz...............0.-s00 Weber 
DO AN on sa hice sa cisewccsetees Beethoven 
Watenin, FOE: 00s BR isic sce <cngcescivicenca’ Schubert 

Adapted for orchestra by Felix Mottl. 

Serenade, The Damnation of Faust.......... cane Berlioz 
Suite, Scenes de Ballet, Op. 52...............-- Glazounow 
Preambule. Marionettes. Mazourka. Scherzine. 

Pas d’Action. Danse Orientale. Valse. 
Polonaise. 





TuirRD CONCERT. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 12. 
en TT eee wtes anaaenss Joser HormMann. 
cage suite, Scheherazade, op. 35. .Rimsky-Korsakoff 

he Sea and Sinbad’s Ship. 
The Narrative of the Calender Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The ship 

goes to pieces on a rock surmounted by the 

bronze statue of a warrior. 


Conclusions. 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, in C, op. 44........ Saint-Saéns 
Envitation to the Dame. .....i6s io ce cscssvcesceces Weber | 
Orchestration by Felix Weingartner. 
RUN. « 6< 4a tend dings « crmmeh sileowennay tae aen 
Tone poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra...... Richard Strauss 





FourtTH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, March 14. 


DOR ici nnsostencanonsoeesh MapAME Norpica. 
Oe, See, Me Be IT so x65 $4 c0bn0scsovans 10eneeeel 
Overture, air Gavotte...............4. Bourrée and Gigue 
Symphony No. 2, D major, op. 73..............++- Brahms 
Scene and aria, Ah Perfido..............02+--- Beethoven 
Isolde’s Liebestod, Tristan and Isolde............ Wagner 

Introduction. Closing scene. 
PIED... 5. 5; cc acdesndabe sou tedie statue San Wagner 





FirtH CONCERT, 


i WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, March 16. 
CONN ci cctc <c vecnnasscrnung tenn nton M. YsAyYE. 
Symphony No. 4, D minor, op. 120............. Schumann 
Concerto for violin, D major op. 61............. Beethoven 


CR, TO I ois ose oS. occ cc conedas 
Symphonic poem, Les Eolides.................+.++: 
Sy Rn eee cca news dtcccercekiwawed 





SrxtH Concert. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 19. 
CURE ss ieee Basis wi eiwoscds Joser HorMann. 
Beethoven Program. 
Overture, Leonore, No. 2. 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, op. 125. 
Concerto for piano. 
Overture, Leonore No. 3. 





Thomas Dates. 
HE following are the dates of Theodore Thomas’ con- 


certs East: 
Cities. Soloists. 
Sey en Philadelphia.............. Ysaye. 
* . Mae isles cues nie DI sn: 550 5 cac evines Ysaye. 
Mh Sale cates: ce gate NL nnd copcans Ysaye. 
gO OT Pe Pee ee Philadelphia.............. Nordica. 
agile, RAR es Ns inka nawenes om Ysaye. 
1 SSS. IES contin ch dos neha Nordica. 
ie rere ee oe NS 6 ecengcarnees Plangon 
1S Eien anieks oxtunn ESS SER Nordica. 
gee! OPT SE iio si=s.tvmetin ta Ysaye. 
Oe ignite n 6 39 darneah MINE: cinvv. cv shes ene Ysaye 
et et ere MNS Litin's 0:0’ paced cgees Ysaye. 
ge. ETE ee PUOVIITOR. 05 ccc sccccses Ysaye 
Te BObcaece> aatsve MOR sg Ciniis's < cn caricwcunans Nordica. 








Bloodgood and Gaertner. 

These two artists appear in Philadelphia at the Fort- 
nightly Club concert next Saturday evening. 

Elsa Von Yette. 

Elsa Von Yette sang on Saturday evening at the re- 
ception on Fifth avenue given by Mr. E. Kavanagh—the 
brilliant writer for Munsey’s Magazine—in honor of the 
Rev. Dr. Canon Roberts and his son, poet laureate of 
Canada. Her selections were an aria from “Figaro,” 
** Neue Freuden, Neue Schmerzen,” sung in German, and 
Randegger’s ‘‘ Marinella,” given in Italian. 



















TOLEDO, Ohio, January 14, 1898. 

P OL PLANCON was greeted by the most enthusiastic 

audience Toledo has ever known, in the Auditorium, 
on the 12th inst. He was well accompanied by M. Hubert 
De Blank. Special mention must be made of Plangon’s 
superb voice and personality in “The Grand Air du Tam- 
bour Major” and “The Two Grenadiers.” Miss Hamilton 
deserves credit for bringing such an artist here. 

Mrs. C. L. Lewis gave a pupils’ recital, in Currier Hall, 
on January 9. It was an exceedingly successful affair in 
every way. 

The Eurydice Club gives its first concert in the Audi- 
| torium on the 17th inst. Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, 

contralto, will assist. 

On December 28 Miss Hamilton gave a very delightful 
evening of song and pantomime in the Auditorium. Mlle. 
Alice Verlet, soprano; Miss Leontine Gaertner, ’cellist, 
with Madame Pilar-Morin, and Edwin Star Belknap in 
the one-act pantomime, “Put to the Test,” were very pleas- 
ing and novel. S. R. Gaines was an acceptable accom- 
panist. ' 

The New York Ladies’ Trio was obliged to cancel its 

date on December 31, on account of illness of one of the 
company. 
W. A. Willet has formed a club for the study of church 
and oratorio work, which meets every Monday evening. 
Gounod’s “Gallia” was taken up for study at the first 
| meeting. 

A farewell service of song was given at St. Paul’s 
| Church last Sunday evening. The old organ was taken 
| down on Monday to be remodeled, as far as possible, for 
the new church now about finished. The Christmas Con- 
| cert at the Auditorium, with Charles Meehan and the 
| Eurydice Club in carols, was exceedingly attractive. _ 

Rudolph Brand, first violin; Jean H. Parre, second vio- 

lin; Frank Vrie, viola, and Frank Knapp, violoncello, 
| compose the new string quartet which was ‘recently or- 


| ganized in this city. 





h| Mrs. Chatterton, of Bowling Green, has been a 


as soprano in Westminster Church, in place of Mrs. Dach- 
| ler, who is in New York studying with Madame Lankow. 
The Arion Club, of the East Side, will give a concert 
| the latter part of this month under J. B. Poulin’s direc- 
| tion. 
|- Guilmant, the French organist, will be heard at West- 
| minster Church in the near future, under Miss Hamilton’s 
management. 
| Early in February the opera “Maritana” will doubtless 
| be given at the Valentine, by the Nae veg Night Oper- 
ompson, with 


atic Club, under the direction of Charles 
| the following cast: 


Miss Zorah Wheeler 
Declan Allen 


Mr. Laskey 
George Stevens 
Miss Dowling 


Work has been carried on conscientiously, and a good 
performance ought to be given. 

Charles Thompson reports the Oratorio ie in flour- 
ishing condition, and hard at work. . D.S. 








MONTREAL. 
MONTREAL. January 22, 1898. 

THE two weeks past have been, musically, the most in- 
teresting of the season so far, in quality as well as in 
uantity. The Kneisel Quartet, the heart of the Boston 
| Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert on the roth inst. in 
the ¥. M, C. A. Hall, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
| Morning Musical Club. The program contained Mozart's 
Quartet No. 6 (dedicated to Haydn), Variations from 
| Beethoven’s Quartet in A major, op. 18, and Grieg’s 
| Quartet in G minor, op. 27. The more I hear that or- 
| ganization the more I realize how great it is. The quartet 
| by Mozart and the variations from Beethoven were per- 
formed with intelligence and dignity, and Grieg’s was sim- 
ply superb. Each performer was in sympathy with his 
neighbor and the ensemble came as close to perfection as 
could be. The latter quartet was a novelty and made an 
immense impression upon the musicians here. It is in- 
deed a richly colored the matic invention. The audience, 
which was composed mostly of the fair sex, was large and 
enthusiastic. The four artists were called out before the 

audience several times. 

The first concert by the Montreal Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Mr. Goulet, was given on the 14th inst., 
when the following program was represented: 

Grevtene, he! may Tell... 
mphony, No. 
Chant Hindou 


£ eC ROR BAIR soo oc cccccccicvediécnctsvcvccvcscesvccocesscoecgs 
Reverie 








(First time in Montreal.) 
Dee, HONNE BAAS. occ cccesvecepecocsecvoccecovecvosseresecs Gounod 


“The performance of the symphony was a most credit- 
able one, and the rendition of the fantaisie left nothing 
| to be desired. Mr. Saucier sang the Chant Hindou with 
| taste and judgment. Mr. Goulet, who made his début be- 
| fore a Montreal audience as conductor, scored a most pro- 
nounced success, as his conducting was with skill and 
fidelity. The audience was immensely large and apprecia- 
tive. The next concert will take place on the 28th inst. 
Pol Planson, the eminent French basso, made his first 








appearance on Thursday evening last in the Windsor Hall 
with a well selected program. He was assisted by Mlle. 
Trebelli, soprano; Madame D’Alvigny, contralto; Max 
tg violinist, and Hubert De Blanck, pianist of New 
York. M. Plangon created a furore, and although I 
heard him many times in New York, I never was so in- 
spired with his vocal organ and noble declamation as I 
was on that occasion. His delivery of Schumann’s “Two 
Grenadiers” took the audience by storm, and the gifted 
F renchman received a perfect ovation, and was compelled 
to _ a repetition. 

lle. Trebelli and Mr. Karger distinguished themselves 
satisfactorily. Madame D’Alvigny, who made her first 
appearance here, was quite successful. She sang the aria 





“Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from “Samson et Delila,” 


| with admirable breadth and judgment, and had to give an 


| encore. 











M. De Blanck, who is no stranger to Montreal 
audiences, played his selections and the accompaniment 
most artistically. A more accomplished assompanist we 
have never heard here. His own compositions which he 
performed were received with marked appreciation by the 
audience, especially the Gavotte, which is quite popular 
here. The event as a whole was in every respect a most 
satisfying one. Mr. Harris (of Vert & Harriss), the man- 
ager, was perfectly satisfied as the house was absolutely 
sold out. The audience got more than their money’s 
worth, and the performers received all the applause and 
calls they could wish for. I believe the entire organiza- 
tion will have to call again. 

Rozario Bourdon, a violoncellist prodigy, who left for 
Belgium some time ago to study, gave a concert recently 
in Gand, and met with great success. His selections were 
of the Third Concerto, by Golterman, and a fantaisie from 
“Etoile du Nord,” arranged by Lee. The Gand papers 
gave an excellent notice of the performance. The boy 
when in this city studied with M. Dubois, our leading 
violoncellist. 

The first public concert by the Ladies’ Morning Musical 
Club will take place on Thursday next. Tickets for con- 
certs and applications for subscriptions to THE MusIcaL 
CourIER may be mailed to P. O. Box 254, which will be 
promptly attended to. Coun. 


COLUMBIA. 





CoLuMBIA, S. C., January 15, 1898. 
COLUMBIA, with its 25,000 people, is a music-loving 
community. The evidences of this fact are heard 


| on all sides; from the little darky who whistles the cele- 


brated “Hot Time” with all the fervor of his race, up 
through all grades and shades there is playing and singing 
of some kind of music. There is scarcely a house in the 
city where some kind of a musical instrument cannot be 
found. Yet, with all the music practiced here, we are not 
a “musical” people. 

There are plenty of amateurs here, some even with 
promising talents, and a few good professionals; but all 
their efforts are scattered, as each one follows his or her 
own way, regardless of the fact that the community at 
large has a claim upon their accomplishments. This ought 
not to be. In union there is strength. Let all the music- 
loving people unite and throw their whole energy into 
one common cause and the result will be astonishing. 

We have nothing here in the line of a musical union, 
to develop and foster the popular taste. There exists here 
a branch of the Derthick Federation of Musical Literary 
Clubs, but this appeals only to a small number of people. 
What we need is a society or organization to cultivate 
public taste by studying larger choral works, and so open 
up to the people the vast mine of song. We are striving 
forward with all our energy in matters pertaining to our 
material welfare; even improving our sidewalks. Why 
not let us put our shoulders together and strive for im- 

rovement and advancement in the musical line. Not 
ater than 1895 there existed here a choral union, which, 
under the efficient management of Reverend Flynn as 
president, did good work, as the programs prove, when 
such artists as Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, of Chi- 
cago, participated in the concerts. 

What are we doing now? Nothing! Yea, worse than 
nothing. We are resting upon our laurels, while a neigh- 
boring city is forging ahead of us with its May festivals. 
Columbia, the capital, the centre of the State, ought to be 
the best place for May festivals. It certainly has more 
advantages, and certainly not less talent. 
someone to set the ball in motion; then, by putting aside 
all personal feelings, and throwing all energy into the 
matter, Columbia would soon occupy the position in the 
musical affairs of South Carolina to which she is entitled. 

The benefits to be derived from a musical organization 
of this kind are manifold. I'll mention one. A society of 
this kind would bring great artists here during the season 
who now do not come, as they have no guarantee. Hearing 
good music as performed by the artist is “bread and meat” 
to the development of a healthy musical life. Should we 
miss it? No. May the time soon come when Columbia 
will be one of those cities which are regularly visited by 
the great artists! IMPROVEMENT. 





CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
224 Wabash avenue, January 25, 1898. f 


N Monday Nordica, Ysaye, Plangon and the Thomas 
Orchestra in concert. Tuesday, Spiering Quartet, 
with Emil Liebling, scored emphatic success. Wednesday, 
splendid piano recital by Leopold Godowsky; concert by 
advanced pupils of American Conservatory. Thursday, 
Jeannette Durno gave recital. Friday, reception to Guil- 
mant by Manuscript Society after the celebrated French 
organist had played with Thomas Orchestra; recital in 
Kimball Hall by the Hyllested class. Saturday, recital 
under auspices of Chicago Musical College by Mathilde 
Johnson and Carrie Lindley; third reunion of Liebling 
Amateurs; second appearance of Guilmant, who played 
grandly, and was many times recalled. Full details by 
letter next week. FRENCH. 
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THE GRAND OLD MAN. 


FEW days ago Gladstone said he wished ‘‘it were all over.” Perhaps by 

the time these lines are in print his wish may have cometrue. He is 

near the end of his ninth decade; it is a long life; after seventy, said the 
Psalmist, all is trouble and sorrow. 


* 
* * 


It is difficult to anticipate the judgment of the historians and assign Glad- 
stone the place he will occupy among the public men who have shaped the 
affairs of England during this century. To-day he looms so large that even 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell are dwarfed. Fifty years from now it will 
be easier to estimate the debt England owes to him—this old charioteer, who 
for so many years guided the wild team of democracy and radicalism. To- 
day it is easier to untangle the little things that made up his life. 

We who have seen him striding along Pall Mall, straight, erect, a gallant 
old man in a shocking bad hat, or pottering over the book stalls up West- 
minster way, know more of him than the historians will ever know. 

It is something, too, to have seen him in the House, to have heard him, 
for he is the last of the great orators. 


a 
7 * 


I remember one night when he was badgered into a speech. The House 
itself, as I daresay you know, is of oblong shape. On either side are rows of 
benches cushioned in green leather and raised a little above each other. 
There are four of these rows on each side, with a broad passage between, 
covered with matting. Gladstone lolled back on the Treasury bench, seem- 
ingly very indifferent to a very dull speech by a very dull Seat. His legs 
were stretched out in front of him; his hands lay in his lap, or now and 
again he fingered his shirt buttons or played with his tortoise-shell eyeglass. 

A fine head, that, with its scant fringe of white hair; the features strong 
and prominent; the eyes large, luminous and gray. A slight, lean man, the 
common height; one would have fancied that long ago his restless energy 
would have fretted the fragile body to decay. 


Gladstone always dressed carelessly, in-old-fashioned clothes. 

In the House of Commons he usually wore a long, ill-fitting frock coat of 
black cloth, a low-cut waistcoat and plaid trousers. The caricaturists have 
made famous his rumpled and voluminous shirt-front and his wide-winged 
collar, With instinctive English reticence, however, they never called 
pictorial attention to the fact that Mr. Gladstone has lost three fingers of his 
left hand. The more irreverent Yankee cartoonist, I fear, would have picked 
on that black patch over the knuckles at once. Usually Mr. Gladstone wears 
a glove on his maimed hand. : 

On the evening to which I refer, Mr. Gladstone was tempted into a speech. 
I studied him, as I have studied him many times. Unquestionably he is the 
great orator of this age. 

‘‘ A distinguished debater,” said Macauley, but Gladstone is ‘more than 
that. Heisan orator. His books will be forgotten; his politics be d-———d; 
but the world will long remember the orator. There is something of the his- 
trion in him, as there was in his great rival D’Israeli. He has the fire, the 
vivacity, the oratorical coquetry of an Italian. This was always the chief 
thing that struck me in his speeches—the art of them. He has the fine art of 
the accomplished actor. The words are the words of a scholar, a statesman, 
if you will, but the gestures and manner are those of a histrion cast for the 
part. 

Of course—— 

With all this there is an intense earnestness, a downright sincerity of in- 
dignation, laughter or scorn. 

He is the last of the old Parliamentarians. 


. * 

Gladstone has said that he is proud of two things—his pure Scotch descent 
and his love for Oxford. He was born in Liverpool (December 29), where his 
father Sir John was a merchant of considerable importance. From him Glad- 
stone inherited a decent fortune and the baggage of Tory opinions he had 
when he entered public life. He was educated at Eton College and Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1831 he achieved one of the greatest academical feats 


known by taking a double first in letters and mathematics. There still lingers 
in Oxford the memory of his wonderful industry. He entered Parliament in 
1832 as member for Newark-on-Trent. He was then a conservative and his 
first book was a defense of the union of church and state. When he was 
twenty-five years old Sir Robert Peel made him a Junior Lord of the Treasury. 
A few months later he was appointed Secretary of the Colonies, a post he 
held until Peel went out of office in 1835. During the next eighteen years he 
held a number of offices and gradually swung round the circle from staunch 
Toryism to the Liberalism he held from 1851. In 1853 he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Aberdeen coalition ministry and held a place in the 
Palmerston cabinet which succeeded it. He was sent to the Ionian Isles as 
Lord High Commissioner. In 1865 the University of Oxford (for which he 
sat) rejected him, and a year later the defeat of the Reform bill threw him 
and his colleagues into the background. 


* 
* > 


Gladstone was in his fifty-ninth year when he was first made Prime Min- 
ister of England. After the triumph of the Conservatives in 1874 he retired, 
and for a number of years devoted himself to literary work. The victory of 
the Liberals in 1880 called him again to power. In 1884, through*“his efforts, 
the Franchise bill, which, for good or ill, gave 2,000,000 people the right to 
vote, was passed. 

The last years of his public life were spent jin an effort to secure Home 
Rule for Ireland. This was the hardest battle of his life; he fought it with 
the petulance and enthusiasm of youth and the stubbornness of old age; and 
he failed. 

Perhaps not all his victories could compensate him for this defeat. 


* 
* . 


Gladstone's public life lasted for nearly sixty-five years; it was clean in in- 
tention, honorable in practice, deserving of all honor. 


* 
* * 


Gladstone’s home life has been singularly happy, His wife is of an aristo- 
cratic Welsh family. Her father was Sir Stephen Glynn, of Harwarden, in 
Cheshire. She is a typeof the best Englishwomen—the best woman—sedate, 
amiable, domestic. She has given her life to her husband. She has been his 
wife, his secretary, in every sense of the word his helpmeet. 


* 
> . 


The Tories were fond of laughing at this tall, gaunt, old lady with her 
remarkable bonnets and ill-fitting frocks, her homely cares for her husband, 
her busy domesticity. And of a surety she is an odd figure in the flippant 
society world of London. But the world sees past the caricature to the ideal 
wife and ideal mother. 


* 
* x 


The Gladstones had seven children. The eldest son, W. A. Gladstone, is 
lord of the manor of Hawarden. He is a dull, heavy, honest man. In fact 
none of the children has inherited any of the Grand Old Man’s intellectual 
vigor. Stephen, the second son, is rector of Hawarden Church. Henry, 
after a rather wild youth in India, settled down into the respectable life of 
a country gentleman, and Herbert, the youngest son, failed to succeed in 
public life in spite of all the advantages with which he entered Parliament. 
Two of the daughters are married. The third, Miss Helen Gladstone, is 
undoubtedly the most intellectual of the children. She is a woman of rare 
culture, and one of the leadlers in the movement for the higher education of 
women. 


* 
- * 


English people have always been fond of picturing the life of the Glad- 
stones in the quiet of Hawarden Castle. It was there the great commoner 
gave full vent to all his hobbies, and, like most grand old men of this 
century—Bismarck, Ruskin and the rest of them—he was a determined 
faddist. 

You may be interested in knowing that he was an excellent fiddler. 

In addition he collected porcelain, chopped down trees and read prayers 
in the village church. His wood-cutting exploits are famous, but they are 
only part of the general scheme of health from which he never varied. He 
was an indefatigable pedestrian, until a few years ago. He is a moderate 
eater and acareful one. He drinks nothing but light claret or Bordeaux. 


















DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 











He has been known to smoke a cigarette with the Prince of Wales, now and 
then, but he was never a friend of tobacco. 


* 
* * 


A man of politics and a man of books. 

Someone has said he was a statesman overlaid with literature. It is a 
dark epigram, but suggests the importance of the literary side of his life. 
During his entire life Gladstone read omnivorously and wrote—what has he 
not written? I remember articles and books on theology, Greek prose and 
Latin verse, jam-making, Italian art, the Bulgarian question, forestry, fiddles, 
the Homeric question, Dante, old china, the Irish question and the female 
novelists ; these topics and scores of others. 

A many-sided old man; a grand old man; he has lived his life—now, 
with the pathos of old age, he is fain to wish ‘‘ it were all over.” v2 








CHARITY. 


NE of the prettiest spectacles offered for the amusement of mankind is 
that of a party of prosperous, fat and important ‘‘ philanthropists ” dining 
and wining together in the name of ‘‘charity.” When, in addition, these 
philanthropists acknowledge with blatant sincerity that they are lawyers and 
that the ‘‘charity” they disperse is in the shape of lawsuits the spectacle 
takes on the gaiety of a farce. 
The sublime and ornamental hypocrisy of the Legal Aid Society makes jit 
a worthy companion of the Charity Organization Society. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ete COURIER reproduces this week an admirable photograph of the 
late Alphonse Daudet as he appeared in the library of his country 


house at Champrosay. 





oS ae 


Mr. Fleming was in a mood at once realistic and humorous this week. 
The studies he has made of the ‘‘Gallery Gods” are worth nailing to your 
walls. The “ gallery god” and his ways are not very familiar to the average 
playgoer—it is well to see them; it is better still to see them through the 
the eyes of an artist, who has gone, eaten peanuts with them in a fraternal 


way. 





L’AFFAIRE FRANCE. 


9AFFAIRE DREYFUS is now in the background as compared with 
L’affaire France. It is the condition of France, not the guilt or inno- 
cence of an individual, that confronts us. To the honor of the French nation 
it can be said that tampering with the course of justice has always been hate- 
ful to it, and its indignation in such cases, even when only suspected, has led 
to most serious results. The diamond necklace affair precipitated the first 
revolution; the Praslin murder case hurled Louis Philippe from his throne; 
what will the Dreyfus case do? In all these cases there was a suspicion that 
men in power had interfered with the course of justice, had suppressed evidence 
on one side and forged evidence on the other to shield personages of high and 
influential positions. 

Meanwhile France herself is ia a hysterical condition. She seems indeed 
to be in a situation that has been represented in countless dramas and count- 
less novels. The French stage has made us all well acquainted with the 
gentieman who loves his wife fondly, and who, for trifles light as air, becomes 
suspicious of her fidelity. He is too much of a gentleman to put detectives 
after her, he loves her too well to ever utter his suspicions, but still jealousy 
grows at his heart. He does n«t even dare to think who is the partner in her 
infidelity, for he trusts his friends as gentlemen. So he kicks his dog, insults 
his valet and denounces things in general. The whole plot of such a piece 
is the lack of a few words of explanation in due time. 

If the Dreyfus trial had been public there would have been no mobs yell- 
ing ‘‘ Vive l’‘Armee!” or ‘‘Vive l’anarchie!"’ or breaking, with purely patriotic 
impulses, into jewelers’ shops, or shouting ‘‘Conspuez Zola.” Nor will the 
disturbances cease till an open trial without any reserves takes place, for they 
arise from a general impression that the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth has not yet been told. They could be allayed at once by a 
clear proof, evident to everybody, of Dreyfus’ guilt, and such proof has never 
been given. It is for such aclear proof of guilt or innocence that, we may 
say, the world is waiting, not a hole or corner investigation by a clicque of 
officers from the headquarters staff, but a trial as public as that given to the 
commonest pickpocket. 

Whether Dreyfus sold information to Germany or Italy or Russia is quite 
beside the question. Can it be proved to the satisfaction of the plain people 
that he sold any at all? The trial of Zola for defaming the army will, we 
think, end unsatisfactorily, for it need not go into the question as to the guilt 
or innocence of the prisoner at l'Isle du Diable. It will not raise the issue 
that every French citizen ought to have an open public trial, and that justice 
must be done even if the present ministry of France fall. 





Apropos des bottes. The present hysterical condition of France cannot be 
disassociated from the literature which the French worshippers of the great 
goddess Lubricity have been producing for the last half century. This litera- 
ture teaches that a man is a fool if he trusts the wife he loves, a fool if he 
trusts his oldest friend, and a ruined man when the wife and the friend meet. 
This theme has been elaborated with admirable talent, with the highest liter- 





ary gifts, till suspicion of those nearest and dearest is the inevitable result to 
those who read these productions. And who does not—at least in Paris? It 
is to this drama of adultery, to this literature of the brothel, to this mockery 
of honor, to this destruction of all faith in human nature that France owes 
her present degradation. 


A LOST * HERO.” 


HEN Fridtjof Nansen first came to this country he was a trifle disdain. 

ful of our tendency to make money; mancipati pecuniis he called us— 

slaves of the almighty dollar; he advised us to give more heed to art and 

science and all that. Some of us took Nansen seriously. We even thought 

his advice might’ not be amiss, coming as it did from a ‘‘ hero,” who had 
faced the ‘‘ perils of the frozen seas,” and the ‘‘ danger of the polar drifts.” 

There has come a sad awakening. Even Nansen’s lecture—quite without 
scientific value—disclosed the fact that the ‘‘danger” of Arctic exploration 
had been largely exaggerated. There seemed to be no terrible or hair- 
whitening peril in playing cards under an electric lamp in the heated cabin 
of the Fram. Y 

And now the ‘‘hero” has stripped us of our other illusions. He has 
quarreled with his managers and given up his lecture tour, for two reasons : 

First—Because he did not get money enough ; houses were bad ; his 
managers could not persuade even the Norwegians of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota to attend the lecture more than once, and so the ‘*‘ hero” was not making 
money ; but his devotion to science—pray, where was it? And what of his 
sneer at the money-grabbing Yankee ? 

Second—Nansen gave up his tour in the West, he states, because he could 
not endure the hardship of ‘‘one night stands” in Wisconsin. This is 
delicious. It gives us a new idea of the ‘‘hero” who talked so glibly of 
the danger and discomfort of polar travel, who told us of his ‘‘ frozen arms,” &c. 

Well—— : 

If this ‘‘ hero” lecturer returns we can even up matters by giving him the 
‘frozen face.” 








T has always been the fashion for the veterans to disparage the present, 

and we are not surprised at the gloomy view Andrew Lang takes of the 
literature of the hour. Indeed, this is not an age of great minds, though it is 
an age of active and industrious intellects. Our poets do not ‘strike the 
great expository or prophetic note.” As Mr. Lang well says, they announce 
nothing. They do not pretend to interpret their own time or to fortell the 
new. And yet no time has been more interesting in its problems. What is 
true of verse is true of fiction. A little swarm of mediocrities amuses us, 
but there is no one who writes with a social purpose or an understanding 
of the hour, Even George Meredith has only a literary knowledge of the 
tendencies and perils of democracy. 

Rudyard Kipling is, perhaps, the one man who has a poetic message to 
deliver and has, withal, an insight into men. 

It would seem that this is not the golden age of literature. 

Mr. Swinburne belongs, of course, to another generation, and it may be 
fairly said that we have only Meredith, Kipling and—we may add—Watson. 
Mr. Watson's poetry has few of the qualities of greatness, but it is always 
graceful and sincere. His new volume, ‘‘ The Hope of the World and Other 
Poems,” will add to his reputation. Who was it said there were tears and 
frankincense in his song ? 

Listen to the voice of Spring: 


‘* What is so sweet and clear 
As a prosperous morn in May, 
The confident prime of the day, 
And the dauntless youth of the year, 
When nothing that asks for bliss, 
Asking pe gs is denied ; 
And half of the world a bridegroom is 
And half of the world a bride ?” 





HERE is an immense fund of truth in Heine's theory that in the German 

and Anglo-Saxon sections of Europe and America ‘‘ the customs of Pal- 

estine have been reproduced in so marked a degree that we seem to be in 
the midst of the ancient Judean life.” 

The Scotch Protestants, Heine asks: ‘‘Are they not Hebrews whose 
names even are biblical, and whose very cant smacks of the Phariseeism of 
ancient Jerusalem, and whose religion is naught else than a pork-eating 
Judaism ?” 

In the Puritans of New England and in the various sects of the United 
States he sees the same pedantic aping of Old Testament life. It is, how- 
ever, especially in Northern Germany and notably in Prussia that he discerns 
the clearest traces of Judaic life, customs and modes of thought, and he 
points out the ‘‘ marked elective affinity of the German people with the Jewish 
people.” 

This passage in Heine’s ‘‘Confessions” was recently recalled by an 
ardent letter, in which M. Hugues Rebell argues that the anti-Semitism of 
the Latin and Catholic countries should find its natural equivalent in the 
Semitic approbation of Protestant lands. He sees, as Heine saw, that the 
esprit Juif is alien to Latin lands and Latin modes of thought. M. Rebell 
goes a step further, and applies his arguments to the Dreyfus case, and here 
we need not follow him. 

The inquiry, however, is an interesting one. The fact that in Protestant 
lands there has never been an anti-Semitic agitation might be taken as proof 
that that question is not one of race hatred, but the old, old antagonism 
between those who love liberty and those who will not ‘depart from the 
house of bondage. The reformers like Moses and Luther and Calvin have 
always been the irreconcilable enemies of those who stood for the convention 


and the symbol of authority.” 
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WHEN LULU LEARNS TO PLAY. 


When Lulu’s thirteenth birthday came, 
Her father kept his word 
And bought her a piano, which 
The neighbors since have heard. 
For Lulu practices with zeal 
At least three hours a day, 
And we shall all be so relieved 
When Lulu learns to play! 


The Villain-e-+-+-- 


Utterly detested by 
The Gallery Gods. 


She started in three weeks ago 
Or more to learn the scales, 
She tries them fifty times a day, 

And fifty times she fails. 
She knows one fascinating tune, 
She says it’s ‘‘Dearest Mae!” 
And oh! we shall be so relieved 
When Lulu learns to play. 


With patience and hard work we know 
Great wonders may be done; 
And Lulu’s playing is hard work, 
Z That's clear to everyone. 
She may get quite expert in time, 
Her flattering teachers say ; 
And everyone will be relieved 
When Lulu learns to play! 





—Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 


HAVE often wondered if the theatre-going public knows that the lady who 

chooses to call herself Madame Severine is the wife of Vance Thompson ? 
I remember well Mrs. Thompson when she was a member of Daly’s company’ 
She is a tiny woman—dark, compact of all the intellectual and emotional at- 
tributes; rather a dangerous girl, I should imagine, with blazing black eyes. 

I have so often praised Pilar-Morin as a pantomimist—I rather fancy I dis- 
covered her in ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue,” which sounds boastful, but it goes— 
that I think Mrs. Thompson might come in for her share. She is a pupil of 
Pilar, and a pupil of whom the teacher is proud. I remember her in ‘‘A 
Dresden Shepherdess” at the Eden Musée; in that naughty ‘‘ Japanese Doll” 
at Proctor’s, and latterly in ‘‘In Old Japan” at the Waldorf-Astoria. Mrs. 
Thompson is a mimic born and a humorist without knowing it. Her features 
are expressive, and I recall her speaking voice when she was Lillian Spencer 
at Daly's, a rich, warm, Auman voice. Of pantomime she is the absolute mis- 
tress; let us hope to see her, above all to hear her, in a wider field than the 
world of gesture, which, all said and done, is the mere skeletonizing of the art 
dramatic. 


- 
* - 


A perfectly harmonious party sat at the mahogany of Mrs. Julius Blumen- 
berg in the Grenoble last Thursday evening. Iam happy to be included in 
this lady's visiting list—if you knew her age and keen, youthful brain you 
would be surprised. I recalled what Israel Zangwill once wrote of those 
mothers who are the salt of the earth, and I envied Marc and Louis Blumen- 
berg and I envied their three sisters the possession of such a mother. Surely 
it is a sweet thing. 

Emil Paur, tired from his labors at the helm of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Xaver Scharwenka, witty, wonderful Xaver; Bruno Oscar Klein, 
fully recovered from a perilous illness and full of 
ideas; Burmeister, picturesque and artistic as ever; 
Alexander Lambert, who has promised me piano 
lessons some day; Alex. knows how to teach as well 
off.” , as play; the sisters Blumenberg—Caroline Montefiore 
| Hf among the rest—with their mother presiding—all en- 
joyed a sensible evening of talk—naturally artistic— 
and lots of good things to eat. 


. 
* 7 


I have been thirsty ever since. 


the Gallery 
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* 
* * 


The Nordica row is a foolishly told story. Here 
are the facts: Dear old Snorts, as we call her, was 
in high spirits when she reached the Metropolitan 
Opera House last Thursday morning. There were no 
seats for the Boston Band, and so, hatted and standing, the two vocal 
numbers were given. Kneisel, of the Butter Fiddle, conducted and Nordica 
was really pleased. But when she first saw the men standing—never an 
unpleasant spectacle even for such an artist—she exclaimed: 

‘It’s a regular Kalamazoo orchestra.” The third tympanist and ninth 
contrafagottist—both men without any personal sense of humor—grew indig- 
nant and by 7:15 that evening a series of resolutions was drafted, in which it 
was distinctly specified that any member of old man Higginson’s band from 
Boston who applauded Lillian Balloon Doeme at the concert would be fined. 


erate orphanage. 
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I caught Charlie Ellis clapping his fins together, and, after telling Melba 
what I thought of him, I made him go out and buy the beer. 
He did. So did I. 





* * 
This I found in Lawrence Reamer’s column in the Sun. 


There is a new pianist in town who will make an effort to attract the 
women by some personal charm fresher than the mere possession of long 
hair. He is Siloti, the Russian, who has re- 
turned to New York this winter, and will With The Gallery Gods. 
shortly be heard in concert. The absence i ho 
of Rosenthal has left the field practically to 
Pugno, and Siloti is the only other for- 
eigner who has come to this country to share 
honors and profits with the Frenchman. 
Siloti is a mild mannered young man, with 
an intelligent and rather agreeable face. He 
is slender and dark skinned and quite desti- 
tute of any of the remarkable physical 
peculiarities which have attracted attention 
to many musicians here and played some 
part in making them successful. But Siloti 
is not altogether free from these little 
eccentricities of nature. On one side of 
his chin is a small mole, and this is carefully trimmed and cherished by the 
pianist. It is as religiously cultivated as a mustache might be, and although 
there may be need of opera glasses, Siloti is not without the distinguishing 
peculiarity that the most successful of the visiting pianists have possessed. 
Slivinsky was merely good looking, and would only smile divinely, showing 
his white teeth. Stavenhagen might have been a grocer’s clerk, so far as 
his personal appearance went, and Rosenthal was not exceptional enough 
in looks to gain any particular favor from the women. M. Siloti is not go- 
ing to rely on his merely agreeable appearance, nor will he, as Sieveking 
did, grow his hair long a couple of years too late. He has ornamented him- 
self with something entirely new and so delicate, moreover, that it can only 
be observed after some effort. Siloti, whocomes of a good Russian family, 
has other claims to attention here. He has played with great success in 


Europe, and studied under Liszt and Nicolas Rubinstein. 


7 
* * 


Siloti is a handsome fellow, and his attitude last Friday afternoon in the 
artists’ room, Carnegie Hall, was excellent. He went there to congratulate 
Joseffy on his magnificent playing of the Tschaikowsky concerto, and I fancy 
what Siloti does not know about Tschaikowsky is very little. 

* aa * 

I saw Franz Rummel at the opera the other night. He looks positively 
satanic. I wonder how a good pianist and parent can contrive to make up 
in public life as a Mephisto? It may be the 
technic that tells. 


Say Cae 
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@re- Out of his element. 


o 
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Alice Schmidt—who is also Mrs. Fritsch 
has settled in New York, and her name is avo- 
cative of the once famous Schmidt Quintet and 
much music on the Pacific slope. 

Ten years ago the Schmidts were musically 
all-powerful in San Francisco. There was Clifford, a friend that I miss every 
day; Louis, a chess virtuoso as well as a master of the four strings; Ernest, 
quaint Ernest, with his views and reviews of contemporary musical life; the 
Vater Schmidt, who played viola in the quartet, and Mrs. Fritsch, who 
played piano. Rumors reach me of her superlatively fine playing of the 
Schumann quintet, of the Schumann -concerto. I hope to hear her soon in 
the latter work, for the union of deep, musical feeling and fine, technical 
gtasp is rare in man or woman. Alice Schmidt has both. 

* . * 

I wish to warn the musical public against a very seductive young man 
named Louis Von Gaertner, formerly of Philadelphia. I knew Louis in the 
old days as a gifted violinist 
and his piano concerto in F 
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minor has, I believe, been W!h the Darr 
played in public by Hamilton grog ws 
Orr. Louis has of late grown =~ | NZ 

the dangerous habit of reading . , , 

people’s thoughts. He can aap 


beat the usual ‘‘ pick a card” 
trick, for he simply asks you to “Keep mel 
‘‘select a thought,” then he seat 
does the rest. An uncanny Pard!’) 
sorcerer this boy. I warn him ? 
that his music is bound to 5 
suffer in the absorption of such “a 
psychical tricks. But he smiles 
and guesses what I shall order 
for next Sunday’s breakfast. 

Therefore do I warn you as 
to Louis Von Gaertner. For 
girls with secrets he is espe- 
cially dangerous. 








* 
. 7 
Bishop Richard Hooker Wil- 
mer, of Alabama, once went to New York in the interest of a Confed- 
He met many Union friends and was dined. A story 
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was expected of him, but he declined, saying he had none, but would 


offer a conundrum: ‘‘ Why are we Southerners like Lazarus?” There 
was guessing on all sides of the table, such as ‘‘ Because you are poor,” 
‘Because you eat the crumbs from the rich man’s table,” &c. ‘We're 


like Lazarus,” said the bishop, smiling blandly, ‘‘because we've been 
licked by dogs.” One of the bishop’s charms is his unreconstructedness, and 
every man at the table laughed except one, who indignantly exclaimed : 
‘Well, sir, if you think we’re dogs, why in —— have you come up here to beg 
for our money ?” With a wink at the rest of his hosts, the bishop replied : 
‘« My friend, the hair of the dog is good for the bite. That's why I’ve come.” 


* 


* - 
‘I suppose classical music is all right in its place,” said Maud, ‘‘I'’m sure 
it is,” replied Mamie ; ‘I don’t care to listen to it myself, but sometimes you 


have to play it in order to get a man to go home.” 


He : ‘‘ The sight of an old school mate is—er—well, it might be called 
both meat and drink.” She: ‘‘ Yes, that’s what you men usually do under 
the circumstances.” He: ‘‘Eh?” She: ‘‘ Meet and drink.” 


* 
. * 


Count Bertrand, who recently died in Paris, was a very eccentric man, and 
to one of his eccentricities he ascribed his long life. Once a year he would 
betake himself to bed and stay there for three months. On these occasions 
he would see no one but his servant, who brought his meals, and even him 
he forbade to speak. Just before the Germans began the siege of Paris the 
count went to bed, and the servant, true to his injunctions, said nothing of 
the events going on around him. One day the bread proved so bad the count 
demanded an explanation, whereby, of course, he learned that Paris was 
encompassed by the enemy. Springing out of bed, the count paced the floor. 
repeating: ‘‘ What 
should a Bertrand 
do under such cir- 
cumstances ?” Sud- 
denly he stopped, 
exclaiming: ‘‘He 
should go to bed!” 
and to bed he went, 
and stayed there 
until the siege was 
over. 


* 
* 


* 
To the Editor of the 
Evening Post : 
Sir—In 1889 I 
sat beside the late 
Mr. Villiers at dinner in London. The ‘talk of the company was on Dr. 
Johnson. Mr. Villiers turned to me and said, by way of passing remark: 
‘« My father knew him well, but never liked him.” Mr. Villiers himself died 





the other day, aged ninety-six. MuGwump. 
NEw YORK, January 19. é 
7 * 
And Samuel Johnson died in 1784! 
* 1 . 
“‘Oh, pa!” exclaimed the dear girl, her sapphire eyes brimming with un- 
shed tears, ‘‘ how can you say that society is hollow?” ‘‘ Whyshouldn’t 1?” 


retorted pa, with a coarse laugh that betrayed the fact that he had paid more 
attention to making money than acquiring polish—‘‘ why shouldn’t I, when I 
have to pay the bills for feeding the gang that you have here p» t your blow-outs?” 


+ 
* ~ 


Looking to the future, a rather pessimistic watchman in the tower of the 
London Daily News thus reports on the prospect: 

Macaulay, Carlyle and Froude, Thirlwall and Grote, Buckle and Freeman, 
are hardly to be equaled by living men, or even by merely living influences, 
in their department of literature. Gardiner and Stubbs, Creighton and Lecky, 
have done, or are doing, great work for that latter half of the period to which 
their names belong. But not one of them is of the stature attained by three 
or four at least of those previously named. Nor does any break fresh ground 
as it was broken by Carlyle and Buckle, and in some degree by Grote. To 
name Tennyson, Browning and Rossetti in poetry, and Mr. Swinburne, who, 
though happily spared to us, is still of the earlier race, is to make it impos- 
sible to enter the names of younger writers against them for immortality. 
Verse has perhaps never been better as sheer workmanship than it is to-day. 
But Watson, Thompson, Davidson, Meynell and Le Gallienne are as innocent 
of a poetic message as was the knife grinder of the story. Tennyson and 
Browning led the march of their age, singing its thought and dream and as- 
pirations as they moved. Other aspirations are discernible, but they are 
unsung. No single one of the band of men and women of genius now writing 
verse strikes the great expository or prophetic note. They announce nothing; 
they do not pretend to interpret their own time, or to foretell the new. 


* 
* 7 


‘‘T never saw a man so cut up as old Rox is over the death of his book- 
keeper. And yet you have always said that he had no heart and regarded 
his employés as mere machines.” ‘I'll tell you something on the quiet. 
The bookkeeper was about $3,000 behind in his accounts, and old Rox was 
keeping him on and making him work it out.” 


* 
* * 


In One Word.—‘‘ Tell me,” pleaded the artless maid, ‘‘ wherein lies the 
secret of the art of conversation.” Thesage assumed the attitude he was wont 


to assume when in the act of imparting wisdom and said: ‘‘ My child, listen!” 
‘‘I am listening!” breathlessly she answered. ‘‘ Well, my child,” he rejoined, 
‘* that is all there is of the art of conversing agreeably.” 


Dr. G. Mackeru writes to the Zancet: ‘‘In an annotation with the above 
heading in the Zancet of October 2 you say: ‘We should doubt ourselves 
whether crime was ever prompted by either a 
poster or a stage representation,’ and you also 
quote Sir Henry Irving as having asked at a com- 
plimentary dinner at Cardiff, ‘How many wives had 
owed aviolent death to the pernicious example of 
Shakespeare in ‘‘Othello” ?’ While I agree with you 
as to posters, which produce a mere passing impres- 
sion, and are therefore as highly colored as possible 
with that object in view, I think that a stage repre- 
sentation is a very different thing, and that in the 
case of tragedies the more powerful the piay the 
more is the attention fixed, and the more likely are 
the mental images to remain deeply impressed in 
the brain of the spectator. 

‘‘Some years ago I had to do with a case of 
murder where the idea of strangulation was directly 
prompted by a theatrical representation of ‘Othello.’ It was the case 
of a young Italian who insured the life of his servant to his own benefit, 
and, after waiting a couple of months, smothered him in his bed one 
night. At this trial the criminal calmly remarked that he had lately 
seen (twice he actually went, probably with the object of perfecting his 
method) the opera of ‘ Othello,’ and that he ‘only did to the young man what 
Othello did to Desdemona,’ and he also confessed that in the very act of 
smothering his victim ‘the scene in the theatre was vividly before him as it 
was before him now.’ (‘ Tuve y tengo presente lo que hizo Otello con Des- 
demona’ is what he actually said in Spanish.) There is no doubt that in this 
case the crime of strangulation was directly suggested to the would-be 
murderer by a stage representation of ‘Othello.’ This is one case at any rate 
for Sir Henry Irving to ponder.” 


“WGN AAO oR] 





- 
* * 


‘‘A Panel After Turner,” contributed by Thomas Walsh to Donahoe's 
Magazine, is word painting for you : 
The peacock on the balustrade 
Of yellowed marble sleeps away ; 


His listless train’s begemmed array 
Sweeping the glories in cascade. 


The ancient Triton flings about 
His silver in the tawny sun 
Where shines the lithe chameleon 

Like tinsel—basking noontide out. 


And wearied of the filmed air 
The butterfly—white Pierrot— 
Droops o'er the jasmine, pulsing slow, 
Twain petals pearled with powder rare. 


They dream:—afar—see, tumbling high 
The storm's gray chaos! Its decrees 
The empurpled plumage of the trees 

Proclaims: ‘* Faint rose, the rain is nigh.” 


The two besetting sins of youth, says Andrew Lang, are ‘‘the love of 
writing aphorisms and the taste}for making sonnets.” 

As mental disease, those bad habits resemble that of punning. In com- 
pany with a confirmed punster, you observe him to look at every conceivable 
subject of thought, first, as material for a play upon words. When that 
aspect of the theme has been examined, but not before, the wag looks at it 
in other lights. The sonneteer is as bad, but more elaborate. A death, a 
birth, a marriage, an accident, everything appears to him as material for a 
piece of verse in fourteen lines, with rhymes in a certain sequence. The 





sonneteer, like the common or barnyard hen, is not satisfied with laying his 
egg, as she runs clucking about, he publishes it in any good-natured journal. 
The aphorist, in the same way, on all occasions thinks first of his maxim or 
epigram. ‘There are, perhaps, a hundred good sonnets in English, and pos- 
sibly a dozen good or respectable aphorisms, for we have no Rochefoucauld 
and no Chamfort. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT DALY’S. 


URING Lent Augustin Daly is to give a cinematographic performance 
of ‘‘The Passion Play.” Let us trust he will fare better than poor 
Salmi Morse, who died—a victim of the rancorous and Puritanic ignorance of 


a few Christians who did not know even the history of their religion. Mr. 


Daly is a good Catholic, but even he may not escape the venom of 


creatures like Comstock and senile seekers after notoriety like Gerry. 


SS 2 


The first speaking sacred] drama (the story had long been told in panto- 


mime) was ‘‘ Della Passione di Nostra Signore Gesu Christo,” by Giuliano Dati, 
Bishop of San Leo, who flourished about the year 1445. This statement I 


make on the authority of Sir Walter Scott, who follows Walker (‘‘ Revival of 


the Drama in Italy”). I doubt very much the exactness of this statement. 
There is, of course, no evidence that the ‘‘Christo’s Paschon,” (formerly 
. attributed to St. Gregory, but unquestionably a work of the tenth century) 
was ever publicly played. On the other hand, there are the six plays of 
Horswitha, the nun of Ganders- 
heim, in Saxony. These dramas, 
dull, diffuse, sadly overrated by the 
unlearned, were probably acted. 
For instance, in one of her come- 
dies there is a Roman governor 
who goes to visit the Christian Vir- 
gins, whom with some improbabil- 
ity he has caused to be imprisoned 
in the scullery of his palace. Sud- 
denly he is struck with madness, 
and addresses his embraces to the 
pots and pans, covers himself with 
dirt and soot and is hustled by his 
own bodyguard as a devil. 

The humor of this scene de- 
pends so entirely upon its acting 
that one may be almost certain it 
was acted—even if the audience 
were confined to the nunnery and 
its benefactors. Be this as it may, 
we have the Chester mystery of 
‘‘ The Passion of Christ ” (1269) and 
there seems to be good ground for 
believing it was played in public. 
There is a record of the expenses of 
rehearsal of the Coventry mystery 
of ‘‘ The Passion of Christ” (1490), 
so here we are on sure ground. 


* 
* * 


Rabelais has a story in the 
‘‘Pantagruel” of Villon which is 
undoubtedly apochryphal, and yet 
it is of interest as showing how 
little real reverence was attached 
to the medieval performances of 
the ‘‘Passion Play.” I cannot do 
better than give you the story in 
English. 

Rabelais writes: 

Master Francois Villon, in his 
old age, retired to St. Maxent, in 
Poitou, under the patronage of a 
worthy abbot of that place. There, 
to make sport for the mob, he un- 
dertook to get ‘‘The Passion” 
acted, after the way and in the 
Poitevin dialect. The parts being distributed, the play rehearsed and 
the stage prepared, he told the mayor and aldermen that the mystery play 
would be ready after the fair of Niort, and that they only wanted clothes fit 
for the parts; so the mayor and his brethren undertook to get them. 

Villon to dress an old peasant, who was to play the part of God the Father, 
begged of Friar Stephen Tappecoue—he was sacristan to the Cordiliers of 
the place—to iend him a cope and stole. Tappecoue refused—saying that 
by the laws of the province it was rigorously forbidden to give or lend anything to 
actors. Villon argued that the laws applied only to players of farces, mum- 
meries and dissolute games, and that this they practiced he had seen at Brus- 
sels and other places. Tappecoue, notwithstanding, did peremptorily bid 
him get himself gone and look for no help from the sacristy. 

Villon gave an account of this tothe players in great indignation, and 
added that God would shortly revenge himself and make an example of 
Tappecoue. 

The Saturday following he had notice given him that Tappecoue, 
mounted on the convent filly, was gone on a begging-tour to St. Ligarius and 
would be back about two in the afternoon: Knowing this he madea caval- 
cade of his devils of ‘‘ The Passion,” through the town and market. They 
were all rigged with wolves,’ calves’ and rams’ skins, trimmed with sheeps’ 
heads, bulls’ horns and large kitchen tenterhooks, girt with broad straps, 
whence dangled huge cowbells and horse-bells, making a mighty din. Some 
held in their claws black sticks full of squibs ;‘others had long flaming 
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torches, on which at the corners of every street they flung handfuls of rosin 
dust that made terrific fire and smoke. Having thus led them about to the 
amusement of the mob, and the dreadful fear of little children, he finally 
carried them to a banquet at a road-house, outside the gate that leads to St. 
Ligarius. 

As they came nearto the place he espied Tappecoue afar off, coming 
home, and told them in dog-Latin : 

Hic est de patria, natus de gente belistra 
Qui solet antiqua bribas portare bisacco. 

‘*’*Sdeath!” cried the devils then, ‘‘he would not lend for God the Father 
a poor cope—let us fright him!” 

Tappecoue being come to the place, they all rushed on a sudden into the 
road before him, and in a frightful manner threw fire from all sides upon him 
and his filly, ringing their bells and howling like real devils: ‘‘Hho! Hho! 
Hho! brrrou, brouu, rrourrs, hoo, hou, hho, hho, hho! Friar Stephen, don't 
we play the devils finély? Hho!” 

The filly, frightened out of her senses, began to shy, to trot, to gallop, to 
bound, to kick and to jump; insomypch that she threw down Tappecoue, though 
he held fast by the tree of the pack- 
saddle with might and main. Now 
his stirrups were of cord; and on 
the right side his sandals were so 
entangled and twisted that he could 
not get out his foot. Thus he was 
dragged about by the filly through 
the road—she still multiplying her 
kicks against him, and jumping for 
fear over hedge and ditch, inso- 
much that she broke his skull, so 
that his brains were dashed out 
near the high cross, which is called 
Hosanna. Then his arms fell to 
pieces, one this way and one that; 
and even so were his legs severed 
at the same time: so that being 
got to the convent, the filly brought 
back only his right foot and twisted 
sandal. 

Villon, seeing that things had 
succeeded as he intended, said to 
the devils: ‘‘ You will play rarely, 
gentlemen devils, I assure you. 
Oh, how well you will play!” 


* 
* - 


As you see no great meed of 
reverence went with the perform- 
ance of ‘‘The Passidn,” which 
Villon gave for the sport of the mob 
of St. Maxent. 

And yet ‘‘The Passion” play 
may be given reverently—indeed, 
as I said last week, the sacred 
drama was a missionary for the 
early Church. 





VANCE THOMPSON. 





Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 23, 1898. 

CADEMY OF FINE ARTS is the 
A name of an institution in Philadel- 
phia, which, as the title clearly indi- 
cates, should be the abode of the fine 
arts. At the invitation of one of the 
stockholders of this Academy of Fine Arts I_went there to look at the exhibition of 
new paintings. I went, saw, and have been haunted ever since. Let me say here 
that I am not a painter, nor a sculptor, nor an artist; I have studied with open eyes 
and receptive mind the beauties of nature, the master works of ancient, mediaeval 
and modern art, and have indulged in the belief that I had some understanding and 
appreciation of the beautiful. 

The beautiful—the end of all fine art. 

What did I see of fine art, of the beautiful ? 

I shall limit myself to paintings only. 

The most ridiculous poses, the most unnatural colorings,jgruesome contortions of 
the human body, combinations of colors so terrible that I actually feared that color- 
blindness had suddenly suddenly struck my eyes—all these were there plentiful. But 
where were truth of outline, of expression, of color; where beauty of lines, of concep- 
tion; where the harmonious blending of colors; where one single painting deserving to 
be called beautiful or a work of art? Whatisone to think of such an exhibition of 
fine art ? 

Now, please do not imagine that Iam joking or exaggerating. Artis indeed too 
sacred to me to be trifled with. Go and see for yourself! What must be the effect of 
such an exhibition ou the visitors and students of that Academy of Fine Art. 


The public has a right to believe that in a temple dedicated to art only works of art 
are exhibited, and here it is that the viciousmess of such an exhibition comes in. 
Luckily, man’s mind is so trained by inheritance and nature’s beauties that it will 
revolt at the sight of the ugly, and, as a matter of fact, most of the visitors will expe- 
rience such revolt. _ But going there expecting to see something new of the beautiful, 
most of them, trusting the authority of the academy, repress their innermost disgust 
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and question their own ability of judging the beautiful. ‘‘If these paintings were not 
good, why, the academy would not exhibit them. They must be good; I see that I 
know nothing of the beautiful; I must study them and try to learn the beautiful.” 
Thus a large part of the public argues unfortunately, and that way the public taste is 
degraded and degenerates more from year to year. 

Thus it is no wonder that most Philadelphians, with a few ‘laudable exceptions, 
point with pride to their public building, the only merit of which is that it may serve 
as a warning to other communities. 

As for the students, woe tothem if from- such abominations as are shown at the 
academy this year they are to draw their lessons, their inspiration ! 

It is to be regretted that there is not a man in Philadelphia—that there is not one of 
the many bright newspaper men in that city, with the necessary confidence in his own 
judgment—who will attack with tooth and nail this vicious exhibition. 

And what must be said of the trustees of an institute who dare to inflict on the 
pwblic such a scandalous show? With the exception of perhaps one or two paintings 
the whole lot ought to be exhibited for a week or two to public condemnation, and then 
a grand auto da fé ought to swallow them up. 

Of course my views of art may all be wrong, but let me say in conclusion that the 
above has been dictated by a spirit of veneration for art, which it seems to me is 


being outraged. . W. O. F. 


The Stage Abroad. 


HE Porte St. Martin Theatre has been for some time playing in hard luck. 
At last it has a streak of good fortune in its last production, the 
‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac” of Edmond Rostand. ' 

The causes of this brilliant success are, first, the good construction of the 
piece, and, second, its being what the French call drama—that 1s, essentially 
theatrical, with lots of love and lots of fighting (the hero is said to have 
fought a thousand duels); third, its presentation of a crowd of picturesque 
figures, and fourth, its smooth, good verses. In other words, it combines 
dramatic skill, knowledge of the theatre, good scenery, good dialogue and 
good verses. 








. 

* * 

Cyrano de Bergerac was intended to be a Dumas hero. He was a Gascon, 

a gentleman; a duellist, a writer of poems and of comedies, from. which Mo- 

liére and Voltaire stole, and of ‘‘ Voyages to the Moon,” which inspired 

Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” The bitter drop in his cup of life was his per- 

sonal deformities, especially a ridiculous nose, which became the subject of 
countless epigrams. 

To such epigrams his rapier was always ready to reply. 


* 
~ * 


Cyrano has the feeling that he will never be loved, and like all men with 
such notions he falls in love with his cousin, Roxane, who like all cousins 
under such circumstances does not appreciate him. She isin love witha 
handsome young man, Neuvillette, who is as good and respectable as herself. 
He comes from the north of France, but is serving in the same company of 
Gascons in which Cyrano isenrolled. As the Gascons do not love the men of 
the langue d’oil, the young lady fears fhat her good lover will have a hard 
time of it, and so she makes an appointment with Cyrano. 


* 
* * 


Cyrano hastens to keep it. His heart beats high, for he thinks she returns 
his love. But he is quickly undeceived. She tells him whom She loves, and 
beseeches him to watch over her beloved. He vows to do so. 

~ ¥ * 

His heartis bleeding, but he adheres to his vow. Even though Neu- 
villette has made some stupid joke about his ridiculous nose, he does not lug 
out his rapier, but confides to him the intelligence that Roxane loves him. 
He goes even further, and aids him in baffling another pretender to the fair 
Roxane’s hand and in marrying her. 

* 7 

The other is De Guiche, the captain of the company, who wants to get 
rid of Neuvillette’s presence by sending the company away to Arras ,to fight 
the Spaniards. From Arras the deserted bride receives beautiful copies of 
verses and letters so full of touching emotion that she loves the absent one 
more than ever. Never had she read such love verses or such love letters. 
The audience at once knows that Cyrano is the author of these glowing pro- 
ductions. 

* 2 + 

Roxane is so moved by these passionate appeals that she cannot remain 
at home, but must go to Arras and embrace her husband. The latter, how- 
ever, has been reflecting on things in general and Roxane’s love in particular. 
He concludes that he is not the thing that she loves; she loves the soul which 
she imagines he possesses, but which is Cyrano’s. He seeks death in the 
battlefield, is carried back dying to the camp; there he is about to reveal his 
secret when Cyrano stops his mouth. 

_ “f * 

Roxane, a widow, retires into a convent, where Cyrano occasionally visits 
her. One day on his way to her he by accident is severely wounded. In 
spite of his pain, he pursues his journey and endeavors, when he meets her, 
to appear as usual. But he feels his end approaching. He resolves to con- 
fess his love, at a moment when it cannot disturb Roxane’s peace of mind. 
He asks her to show him her husband's last letter, which she keeps always 
next her heart. As she holds it, he recites the contents from memory ; she 
knows now whom she really loved and who really loved her. As he sinks 
dying to the floor, a messenger comes to tell him that one of his scenes has 
had great success in the theatre. Itis a scene in a comedy of Moliére, who 


like modern dramatists took a good thing wherever he found it, and had the 


honesty to confess it, which they have not. 


* 
* * 


So died the hero with the absurd nose. 


* 
* * 


Such we may call the scenario. To come to details. 

The first act represents the theatre of the Hotel de Bourgogne, the house 
full of noble lords, citizens, pages and lackeys. Cyrano has warned the pop- 
ular actor Montfleury not to appear fora month, as he has committed the 
offense of ogling Roxane. When the curtain rises Montfleury, in spite of 
this warning, appears. Cyrano from his place bids him clear out; the actor 
does, so to the disappointment of many of the audience. One of them alludes 
to Cyrano’s nose. ‘‘A joke on my nose,” he cries; ‘‘I can make a hundred 
better.” And he does so; he gives a Rabelaisian poem on the glory of noses, 
which reminds one somewhat of the great work of Slawkenbergias which 
Sterne made use of. In this part Coquelin with his nasal verses was wonder- 
ful. 

Of.course Cyrano fights his facetious friend. ‘‘ Allow me to introduce an 
innovation,” he remarks; ‘‘let us have a duel in verse. Our swords cross, I 
commence a ballade, we parry and lunge, I go on with my ballade, then 
when I come to the refrain of the Envoi I bore alittle hole in your pourpoint.” 
The rhymes keep time with the clash of the blades, and of course Cyrano does 


not kill his adversary, and goes away to fight another duel. 


- 
” om 


The effect of this opening act was decisive; the gay courage, the esprit, 

the whole cavalier Louis XIII. tone carried the audience away. 
* ” * 

The third act is called by M. Faguet one of the most charming things in 
French literature. It is a thing which all the poets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury dreamed of writing, but did not write; it is delicate, precieuse, never be- 
coming puerile, never declamatory. Here Cyrano prompts the lover who can 
only say ‘‘ Je t'aime” till he is so eloquent that Roxane, a precieuse of the day, 
says, ‘‘ You talk better than you did.” The words that touched her are 


Cyrano’s. The whole of this act is a marvel of poetic beauty. 


* 
7 


This third act and the first prove that the play of M. Rostand is the best 
dramatic poem that has appeared for half a century, and that the author is a 
great poet. ‘‘ The twentieth century,” M. Faguet writes, ‘‘ opens in brilliant 
and triumphant style; it will console us for the industrial literature in which 
we now wallow; France wil again have a grand poetic literature, worthy of 
1550, worthy of 1630, worthy of 1660, worthy of 1830. Neither Augier nor 
Dumas were poets. Their pieces only provoke the remark, ‘Not badly done,’ 


but ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ makes the heart beat and the bosom heave.” 


* 
7 * 


Coquelin was superb as Cyrano. He was comic, swaggering, tender, 
touching, always the gallant gentleman, and gave to the verses their full 
value, their full chant. Madame Legault was good in the piquant role of 
Roxane. M. Volny was the lover. 

* e * 

From the beginning to the end of this very touching and effective piece the 
applause was enthusiastic, and when the author’s name was announced the 
enthusiasm became real delirium. In Paris it is not the custom for the author 
of a successful piece to be called before the curtain, but on this evening the 
unexpected took place, and Rostand was loudly called to appear. He did not 
do so, however; if he had his admirers would have torn him to pieces. 


* 

a * 
Old theatre-goers of experience declare that such an outburst of enthusiasm 
has not been seen in a Paris theatre since the performance of ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” 


‘when Victor Hugo returned from exile. 


* 
* * 


Here is an up-to-date melodrama in the sober city of Amsterdam. It is 
called ‘‘ The Martyrdom of Dreyfus.” All the characters are living persons. 
General Mercier, General Boisdeffre, Colonel Paty de Clam, Major Esterhazy, 
&c. It has a new ending every evening. The first night closed with reading 
Madame Dreyfus’ letter or supposed letter to the Pope; next day the piece 
ended with the appearance of the ‘‘ Veiled Lady,” Mme. Jouffroy d’Abbans, 
and so on, just as the telegrams from Paris arrived. 

The audience is saved the trouble of reading the papers, and the critics do 


not know what to say. x 
* * 


During the Turin Exposition of 1898 Adelaide Ristori will appear on 
the stage. During the artistic career of this generation she accumulated 
a collection of autographs from every crowned head, all celebrated. artists 
and the aristocracy of the whole world. Her collection of paintings, engrav- 
ings and photographs representing her in her chief roles, as well as of cos- 
tumes and other objects of value for the history of literature and the stage, 


is unrivaled. 
- < - 


A proof of her influence in politics is given in a letter from Cavour: ‘If 
you have not succeeded in convincing Prince Gortschakoff he is an incorrigible 
sinner, for the arguments which you so cleverly brought forward in the inter- 
est of our cause seem to be irrefutable. Continue your patriotic apostolate 
in Paris. Use the irresistible power which your triumph over the Parisian 
public has given you for the cause of our fatherland, and I shall see in you 
not only the greatest artist of Europe, but my active colleague in diplomatic 
work.” 
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SHE RECOMMENDED THEM. 


DIRECTOR 


That stenographer and typewriter who bas been with you so long is a 


She has good color, and 


mngtg yoetsy woman by the way; I notice that she appears to be always 
well. 


er carriage is erect ; her ways are brisk 


her eyes are always bright 
PRESIDENT 


What you say is true. For two successive years she has not failed one day 
in her attendance at the office and has never once been even late in the 


morning—but she takes Ripans Tabules. 


DIRECTOR 


What does a person with a temperament of steel and a constitution o. iron, 


as you describe and as she seems, want of a patent medicine ? 


PaesipENT. 


That is what 1 asked her one day, and she said: “Sometimes I do havea 
headache, and that is what I take Ripans Tabules for. I don’t know the 


cause of the trouble, but I do knowthat I can get rid of a h 
shortly after taking a Tabule, and that is the result I want to acecom- 


plish.” 


She says they are all the manufacturers claim for them. 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without giags) is now | onto af seme 
ne dose 


@rug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. 


This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the economica 


the five-cent cartons nad tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the }(1Pans CBEEGAR 
ANY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for ‘ive 
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For nearly fifty years the Weber Pianos have given the 
greatest satisfaction in thousands of American and Euro- 
pean homes. 

The same intelligence and solidity of construction, 
pure, musical and sympathetic tone, combined with 
greatest power, which have cnaracterized the 


WEBER 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, 
are marked in even a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF 1897-8. 


WAREROOMS :__e 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver. 
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Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Lbs = Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 


also Modern Langueges and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
cert or Oratorio. 





Principal : 
PROFESSOR 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-O V-THE- 
e RHINE. 
Founded in 1850, 


The Conservatory of Music, 


Instrumental (compri-<ing all solo and all 
Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. 





The Conservatory embraces : First instrumental instru- 


ments); Second, Vocal; and Third, 
There 


In connection with these subjects there are classes 
ing, ensemble playing (chamber music,), ensemble 
orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 


is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy,choral sing 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, 
staf consists of forty teachers. 

Winter Term will begin September 16; 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5) 
violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for al! 


($100) for solo singing 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CARL FISCHER, |ETELKA GERSTER’S 


6 and 8 Fourth Avenue, New York, VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the famous 
F. BESSON & CO., 
London, England. 


Summer Term, April1. Entrance examination takes place 
The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 





Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6 





Established 1846. 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
=> _—iTypography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARCEST HOUSE. fa MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





Founded 
1850. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


20 Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 


CONSERVATORY : OPERATIC SCHOOL: C lete 

Zresates for for the § o Stage. qORCH g tig’: SCHOOL (compri ising all solo and all orchestral instrementeh 
cia raining for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMEN 7c 

ot aoicdt 0 MENTARY PIANO and 


von en Tae Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE, Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERO 
E. TAUBERT, LUDWIG BUSSLER, HANS PFITZNER (Composition, Theory, Musica! History); 
A "hasvecmocx. ALBERT EIBENSCH() Zz, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, A. PAPENDICK, HANS PFITZ- 
NER, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); Fr. PoENITZ (Harp, Harmonium); 
OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musica! Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, WILLY NICKING, Ww: 
RAMPELMANN a ANTON HEKKING, (Cello); Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG, EMANUEL REICHER 
(@ramatic School). U. S. W. 
Stine Prom 12g Marks ($30) up to goo Marks ($125) Annually. 

6” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 

Pupils received at any time. 


Development in all branches of Music 


Consultation hours from 11 A. M. to1 P. M@ 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 


String anc 





Vocal and Operatic School. 1 Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 


from the Secretary's office 
Director : Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE oF Music CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 


Vvose 


appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 





(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





we 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBEPG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














